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The report of the Board of Inquiry and 
the President's message accompanying it 
th^ were received after our last number was 

'*^ printed. According to the established 

Editor c^^tom of magazines with a wide circula- 
tion we date our paper ahead in order that 
copies may reach our far-away subscribers by the 
printed date of publication ; in order that the copies 
shall reach these points at this time it is necessary 
for us to mail at the beginning of the week ; unfortu- 
nately this fact prevented us from giving the im- 
portant news in reference to the Maine in our last 
number. In this issue we give a summary of this 
news, emphasizing especially the important points on 
which the Board of Inquiry based its finding. 

Much interest has been taken in the brief summary 
of the Mahie affair published in our last number, and 
especially in the statement of the important evidence 
as to the present condition of the wreck ; additional 
interest was given to this owing to the fact that it was 
printed several days before the receipt and publica- 
tion of the official rej)ort and evidence. The informa- 
tion on which our statement was based was withheld 

Copyright, 1808, by Thk Qbkat Roiwp Woiild Publishing Company. 
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from the press, and therefore did not appear in any of 
the newspapers of the country. As will be seen by 
the official evidence, especially that of Ensign Powel- 
son, our statement of the affair is completely verified. 
The interview with the Spanish Consul at New 
York, published this week, is of value, as giving a 
clear idea of the Spanish views of the situation ; the 
Cuban side was given in a previous issue. The close 
similarity of our position in relation to Cuba to that 
of the European powers and Armenia a year ago 
suggests the rereading of the criticisms made by our 
people at that time. We then criticised severely the 
great nations of Europe because they permitted the 
Armenian massacres ; many thoughtful x>eople in this 
country seriously considered that it was our duty to 
interfere and if possible put an end to these troubles. 
At this time we are pl^Kied in the extremely awkward 
position of having x>ermitted the perpetration of more 
fearful atrocities at our own doors. This is the grave 
question which faces our country to-day. 

Books Receivea 

ELDBBDGE & BBO., Philadelphia: "American 
Literature," by Smythe; "Elements of Natural 
Philosophy," by Houston. 

D. 0. beath & Co., Boston: "Stories of Long 
Ago," by Grace H. Kupfer; "From September to 
June with Nature," by M. I. Warren. 

New Amsterdam Book Co. : " Uncrowning a King, 
A Tale o< King Philip's War," by Edward S. .Ellis. 



Current ptory 

THE report of the Board of Inquiry on the Maine 
disaster was sent to Congress by the President 
at noon^ Monday, March 28th, accompanied by a 
message. In his message the President briefly out- 
lines his reason for sending the Maine to Havana, he 
then refers to the explosion as follows : 

"At 9 :40 o'clock in the evening of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary the Maine was destroyed by an explosion, by 
which the entire forward part of the ship was literally 
wrecked. In this catastrophe two officers and 264 
of her crew perisned, those who were not killed out- 
right by her explosion being penned between decks 
by the tangle of wreckage and drowned by the imme- 
diate sinking of the hull. Prompt assistance was 
rendered by the neighboring vessels anchored in the 
harbor, aid being especially given by the boats of the 
Spanish cruiser Alphonso XII. and the Ward Line 
steamer City of Washingfmi, which lay not far dis- 
tant. . . . 

" A Naval Court of Inquiry was at once organized, 
composed of officers well qualified by rank and prac- 
tical experience to discharge the onerous duty imposed 
upon them. Aided by a strong force of wreckers and 
divers, the court proceeded to make a thorough in- 
vestigation on the spot, employing every availablo 
means for the impartial and exact determination of 
the cause of the explosion. ... 
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He then gives the substance of the report of the 
Board of Inc|uiry and adds : " I have directed that the 
finding of the Court of Inc^uiry and the views of this 
Government thereon be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of her Majesty the Queen Begent, and I do not 
];)ermit myself to doubt that the sense of justice of 
the Spanish nation will dictate a course of action 
suggested by honor and the friendly relations of the 
two governments. 

" It will be the duty of the Executive to advise the 
Congress of the result, and in the mean time deliber- 
ate consideration is invoked." 

THE EEPOET. 

"U. S. S. Iowa, Fibst Rate, Key West, ) 
Pla., Monday, March 21, 1898. j 

" After full and mature consideration of all the testi- 
mony l)efore it the court finds as follows : 

** That the United States battle-ship Maine arrived in 
the harbor of Havana, Cuba, on January 25, 1898, 
and was taken to buoy 4, in from five and a half to 
six fathoms of water, by the regular government 
pilot. The ITnited States Cousul-General at Havana 
liad notified the authorities at that place the previous 
evening of the intended arrival of the Maim, 

" The state of discipline on board the Maine was ex- 
cellent. ... All ammunition was stowed in accord- 
ance with prescril)ed instructions, and proper care 
WiiH taken whenever ammunition was handled. . . . 

I A cvireful de8crLi)tion of the condition and care taken 
of the magazines and all explosive matter follows; 
and also a statement as to the condition of the coal 
bunkei*s aud the boilers.] 
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" On tl;e night of the destruction of the Maine every- 
thing had been reported secure for the night at 8 
o'clock P.M., by reliable persons, through the proper 
authorities to the commanding officer. At the time 
the Maine was destroyed the ship was quiet, and 
therefore least liable to accident caused by movements 
of those on board. 

" The destruction of the Maine occurred at 9 :40 p.m., 
February 15, 1898, in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, 
she being at the time moored to the same buoy to 
which she had been taken upon her arrival. There 
were two explosions of a distinctly different char- 
acter, with a very short but distinct interval between, 
and the forward part of the ship was lifted to a 
marked degree at the time of the first explosion. 
The first explosion was more in the nature of a report 
like that of a gun, while the second explosion was 
more open, prolonged, and of greater volume. The 
second explosion was, in the opinion of the court, 
caused by the partial explosion of two or more of 
the forward magazines of the Maine. . . . The fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the forward part of the ship 
are established by the testimony : 

" That portion of the port side of the protective deck 
which extends from about frame 30 to about frame 41 
was blown up aft and over to port. The main deck 
from about frame 30 to about frame 41 was blown up 
aft and slightly over to starboard, folding the for- 
ward part of the middle superstructure over and on toj) 
of the after part. This was, in the opinion of the 
court, caused by the partial explosion of two or more 
of the forward magazines of the Maine, 

"At frame 17 the outer shell of the ship, from a 
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point eleven and a half feet from the middle of the 
ship, and six feet above the keel when in its normal 
position, has been forced up so as to be now about 
four feet above the surface of the water, therefore 
about thirty-four feet above where it would be had 
the ship sunk uninjured. The outside bottom plat- 
ing is bent into a reversed " V" shape, the after wing 
of which, about fifteen feet broad and thirty feet 
in length (from frame 17 to frame 26), is doubled 
back upon itself against the continuation of the same 
plating extending forward/ 

"At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two and 
the flat keel bent into an angle similar to the angle 
formed by the outside bottom plating. This break 
is now about six feet below the surface of the water 
and about thirty feet above its normal position. 

" In the opinion of the court this effect could have 
been produced only by the explosion of a mine situated 
under the bottom of the ship at about frame 18 and 
somewhat on the port side of the ship. 

"The court finds that the loss of the Mahie on the 
occasion named was not in any respect due to fault 
or negligence on the part of any of the officers or 
members of the crew of said vessel. 

" In the opinion of the court the Maine was destroyed 
by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more of her forward 
magazines. The court has been unable to obtain evi- 
dence fixing the responsibility for the destruction of 
the Maine upon any person or persons." 
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^TTEEEKE were many witnesses called by the Court 
* of Inquiry and their testimony is very interest- 
ing. Captain Sigsbee spoke particularly of the moor- 
ings given to the Maine in Havana harbor. He said 
that it was not the custom to place war-ships at Buoy 
No. 4 — ^that it, so far as he could learn, had never 
been used for this purpose, and rarely for merchant 
vessels. You must remember, and this is an impor- 
tant point, that vessels are obliged to take the moor- 
ings allotted to them by the harbor-master. This 
official in Havana is a Spaniard. 

Commander Sigsbee reported to the Board the ap- 
parent security of his vessel on February 15th. 
Shortly before the explosion even the temx)erature of 
the magazines was noted and recorded under Captain 
Sigsbee's supervision. The electric light apparatus 
was also known to be in good order, so no harm could 
have originated there. 

The Captain also testified that the regulations 
about visitors had been strictly observed. There 
was no chance then of an infernal machine being 
placed in the vessel. 

Captain Sigsbee gave his experience of the explo- 
sion as follows : 

" I was just closing a letter to my family when I felt 
the crash of the explosion. It was a bursting, rend- 
ing, and crashing sound or roar of immense volume, 
largely metallic in character. It was succeeded by a 
metallic sound, probably of falling debris, a trem- 
bling and lurching motion of the vessel, then an im- 
pression of subsidence, attended by an eclipse of the 
electric lights and intense darkness within the cabin. 
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I knew immediately that the Maine had been blown 
up and that she was sinking. I hurried to starboard 
cabin ports, thinking it might be necessary for me 
to make my exit in that way. Upon looking out I 
decided I could go by the passage leading to the 
superstructure. I therefore took the latter route, 
feeling my way along, and steadying myself by the 
bulkheads. The superstructure was filled with 
smoke, and it was dark. Nearing the outer entrance, 
I met Private Anthony, the orderly at the cabin door 
at the time. He ran into me, and, as I remember, 
apologized in some fashion and reported to me that 
the ship had been blown up and was sinking. I 
reached the quarter-deck, asked a few questions of 
those standing about me — Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright, I think, for one — then I asked the or- 
derly for the time. He said that the exact time of 
the explosion was forty minutes after nine p.m. 

" I proceeded to the poop deck, stood on the side 
rail and held on to the main rigging, in order to see 
over the poop awning, which was baggy and covered 
with debris ; also in order that I might observe de- 
tails in the black mass ahead. I directed the execu- 
tive officer to post sentries around the ship, but soon 
saw that there were no marines available and no place 
forward to post them. Not being quite clear as to 
the condition of things forward, I next directed the 
forward magazine to be flooded, if practicable, and 
about the same time shouted out myself for perfect 
silence everywhere. This was, I think, repeated by 
the executive officer. The surviving officers were 
about me at the time on the poop. I was informed 
tba-t the forward magazine was already under water. 
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and^ after inquiring about the after magazine, was 
told that it was also under water, as shown by the 
condition below reported by those coming up from 
the ward-room and steerage. About this time fire 
broke out in the mess-room, over the central super- 
structure, and I inquired as to the spare ammunition 
in the captain's pantry. That region was found to 
be subsiding very fast. 

"At this time I observed among the shouts or 
noises apparently on shore that faint cries were com- 
ing from the water, and I could see dimly white float- 
ing bodies, which gave me a better knowledge of the 
real situation than anything else. I at once ordered 
all boats to be lowered, when it was reported that 
there were only two boats available — namely, the gig 
and whale-boat. Both were lowered, and manned 43y 
officers and men, and, by my direction, they left the 
ship and assisted in saving the wounded jointly with- 
other boats that had arrived on the scene from the 
Spanish man-of-war, from the City of Washington^ and 
from other sources. 

" Later, I cannot state precisely how long, these two 
boats of the Maine returned to the starboard quarter 
alongside, and reported that they had gathered in 
from the wreck all the wounded that could be found 
and had transferred them to the other boats, to the 
Alfonso XIL , or to the City of Washington. The poop 
deck of the Maine, the highest point, was by that 
time level with the gig's gunwhale, while she was 
afloat in the water alongside. The fire amidships was 
burning more fiercely and the spare ammunition in 
the pilot-house was exploding in detail. We had done 
everything that could be done, as far as I could see. 
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^lieatenanirCommander Wainwright whisi)er6d to 
me that he thought the 10-inch magazine forward 
had been thrown into the burning mass and might 
explode in time. I directed him then to get every- 
body into the boats over the stern, and this was done, 
although there was some little delay in curbing the 
extreme politeness of the officers, who wanted to help 
me into the boat. I directed them to go first, as a 
matter of course, and I followed and got into the gig. 
We proceeded to the steamer City of Washington, and 
on the way I shouted to the boats to leave the vicinity 
of the wreck, and that there might be an explosion. 

" I got Mr. Sylvester Scovel to translate my desire 
to one or two boats which were at that time somewhat 
nearer the fire than we ourselves were. Having suc- 
ceeded in this, I went on board the Ciiy of Washing-, 
imi, where I found our wounded all below in the din- 
ing-saloon on mattresses, covered up, and being care- 
fully attended to by the officers and crew of that 
vessel. Every attention that the resources of the 
vessel admitted was being rapidly brought into use. 
I then went on deck and observed the wreck for a few 
minutes, and gave directions to have a muster taken 
on boar^ the City of Washington and other vessels, 
and sat down in the captain's cabin and dictated a 
telegram to the Navy Department." 

It was extremely difficult for Captain Sigsbee to 
state from his examination of the wreck what maga- 
zines exploded. 

He did not believe that the 10-inch magazine (that 
containing the 10-inch shells) exploded, for there 
were no accounts of these shells being hurled into 
the air. 
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Captain Frank Stevens, of the Ward Line steamer 
City. of Washington, testified that he was on his vessel 
only about a hundred yards from the Maine and was 
looking at the battle-ship when the explosion took 
place. 

He said that he heard first a mufiied roar and then 
a terrific explosion. The air was filled with flying 
fragments which fell all about the City of Washhigton. 

His impression was that the first explosion was 
caused by dynamite. 

The testimony of Ensign Powelson, of the Fern, was 
regarded as most important. 

He directed the divers, and both their testimony 
and his would jjrove conclusively that the explosion 
was from beneath the vessel, and on the port side. 

Ensign Powelson found some of the bottom plates 
thirty feet above their normal position. Pressure 
from the inside could not possibly have caused this. 
Moreover, the plates at the edges of the break were 
bent in at a sharp angle. Force exerted from the out- 
side must have brought this about. 

Lieutenant Holman, of the Maine, testified that at 
the time of the explosion he exclaimed: "We have 
been torpedoed : get up on the deck !" 

His impression, as he told the Board, was that 
there was a heavy mine exploded beneath the vessel. 

From his experience with explosives, an inside ex- 
plosion could not have produced a like eflfect. 

Captain Converse, of the Montgomery, was called be- 
fore the Court, and as an expert on the action of 
explosives stated as his opinon that the catastrophe 
could not have been occasioned by an interior ex- 
plosion. 
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The testimony of Captain Converse was very clear, 
and fully offset the statements of Spaniards to the 
eflfect that a great upheaval of water is a necessary 
accompaniment to an external explosion. 

It is interesting at this time to note the finding of 
the Spanish Board of Inquiry. It states that: 

" The evidence of witnesses, comparatively close to 
the Maine at the moment, is to the effect that only 
one explosion occurred ; that no column of water was 
thrown in the air ; that no shock to the side of the 
nearest vessel was felt, nor on land was any vibration 
noticed, and that no dead fish were found. 

" That the Spanish divers were unable to examine 
the bottom of the Maine, which was buried in the 
mud, but a careful examination of the sides of the 
vessel, the rents and breaks in which all point out- 
ward, shows without a doubt that the explosion was 
from the inside." 

It is apparent that the Spanish divers did not see 
the keel-plates near the surface. They evidently did 
not notice the section of the bottom of the vessel ly- 
ing in the harbor keel uppermost. They also failed 
to find those jJates which were bent in. 

These important details, overlooked intentionally 
or otherwise by the Spaniards, are points of evidence 
corroborated by many reliable witnesses before the 
United States Board of Inquiry. 



SENATOR PROCTOR'S speech on Cuba, which 
we told you about last week, has made a decided 
impression on the thinking and conservative people of 
the United States. The President realizes more than 
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ever before that something must be done to relieve 
the suffering in Cuba. It is estimated that of the 
400,000 people driven into the towns by Weyler's 
decree, fully half have i)erished. 

Spain is making very little, if any, effort to help 
these poor people, and their support, it would ap- 
pear, has devolved upon the people of the United 
States. America has responded nobly to the appeals 
for help. A Cuban relief committee has been formed 
with headquarters in New York. 

Branch committees have been established through- 
out the country, and whole train-loads of provisions 
and other supplies are being sent to New York to be 
distributed in Cuba. A great amount of money has 
also been given to the committee for the relief work, 
and the suffering on the island will be noticeably less ; 
but we must remember that to feed and clothe 200,000 
people is a tremendous undertaking. 

The Spanish still report victories over the insur- 
gents in Cuba, while the rebels declare that these re- 
ports are untrue, and say that all successes have been 
Cuban, not Spanish. 

Spain's torpedo-boat flotilla left the Canary Islands 
on March 24th for Porto Eico. The fleet, it is 
said, consists of six torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat 
destroyers. On March 26th it was reported that 
some accident had happened to these boats which 
would defer their arrival in Porto Eico. The nature 
of the accident is^ not known. 

The action of Spain in sending these torpedo-boats 
is thought to be unfriendly to the United States. 
Spain can have no use for this type of war-vessel 
against the insurgents. 
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Thinking people reason, however, that if the United 
States can assemble a great squadron of war-ships at 
Key West, which is so near Cuba, surely Spain has 
a right to despatch a number of torpedo-boats to one 
of her islatids in the West Indies. 

Torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers are be- 
coming more universally used by the modern navies 
of the world. These fast little boats can do great 
damage to the immense war-ships, and they cost very 
little money when compared with the amount ex- 
pended for a battle-ship. 

The United States has been one of the first nations 
to recognize the need of these boats. It is reported 
that she has recently, bought one in England and 
another in Grermany, and they are to be shipped at 
once to America. 



ON March 24th two new battle-ships for the United 
States navy, the Kearsarge and Kevhichjy were 
launched at Newport News, Virginia. We print a 
picture of the Kearsarge leaving the ways, and in the 
distance can be seen the Kentiichj, 

The boats strengthen our navy very much. They 
are sister ships, and will be fitted out with the heaviest 
batteries there are. 



^"XN March 26th the Holland submarine torpedo- 
Vi^ boat had another tiial. The little craft worked 
successfully under water, and attained a speed of six 
knots with her conning-tower several feet beneath the 
surface of the water. The Holland made three at- 
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tempts before she could go under. Seven hundred 
pounds of pig iron were put on board after the iinsuc- 
oessful attempts, and then no difficulty was experi- 
enced in sinking the boat. 

Next week she is to be taken to Washington, where 
an official trial will take place. It is thought that in 
a very short time the HoVmid will be registered in 
the United States navy. 

On March 27th the boat was given another trial, as 
the Auxiliary Cruiser Board of the United States 
navy had sent an officer to Perth Amboy to verify 
the reports about the submarine boat. 

The Auxiliary Omiser BcMird was appointed to 
procure merchant steamers and yachts, to have them 
properly armored and guns placed aboard so that they 
could be used in case of war. 

The trial of the Holland on March 27th was as suc- 
cessful as that on the day before. For the first time 
the dynamite-gun on the boat was used, and a projectile 
was discharged from the boat to a point two hundred 
yards distant. The officer of the Auxiliary Board 
was greatly pleased with Mr. Holland's invention. 



^VN March 21st a representative of The Great 
vy Bound World interviewed the Spanish Consul 
in New York, his Excellency Don Arturo Baldasano 
y Topete, who has his offices on State Street. " His 
Excellency" is the title which was given to the Consul 
on his appointment; Don means Sir; Topete is the 
name of his mother's family, and in Spain it is cus- 
tomary to affix this — possibly to preserve a man's 
identity. 
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Don Baldasano was most courteous to his visitor, 
who was ushered into an inner office, and his Excel- 
lency was willing to supply any information which it 
was in his power to furnish. 

He began by giving his definition of the word 
Cuban. "A Cuban," he said, "is a native of the 
island, true to his Government and upholding the 
laws of his Government. The island is under the 
dominion of Spain, and, therefore, a man, to be a true 
Cuban, must be loyal to the Spanish King. To call 
the insurgents Cubans is very wrong. In the War of 
the Bebellion^ in 1861, the Confederates were not 
called Americans, for they were trying to break up 
the Union. The true Americans were the North- 
erners, who were fighting to keep the States united. 
In the same way the rebels in Cuba are attempting to 
break away from the existing government on the 
island, and, therefore, they should not be called 
Cubans. We are Unionists, the rebels are Separa- 
tists, and although we have given our people of Cuba 
home rule, yet manj of them rebel." 
. The Consul declared that the majority of people in 
Cuba are loyal to the mother country. 

"The Cubans," said his Excellency earnestly, "are 
the sons and daughters of Spain; and would a mother 
sell her children to a stranger?" This was in answer 
to the question: "Why does not Spain sell Cuba?" 

" Cuba," continued the Consul, " has untold wealth, 
a. large commerce, and many industries. To be sure, 
the war has ruined the island for the time being; but 
Cuba will rise again and be a source of revenue for 
Spain." 

Don Baldasano believes that the war is almost over. 
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He said: ^It is the beginning of the end. The 
rebels show by their epileptic (that is the only Eng- 
lish word I know that expresses it) manner of fighting 
that their cause is lost." ' 

His Excellency admits that there are still fierce 
battles to be fought; but he declares that the insur- 
gents are rushing from one part of Cuba to another, 
and this, he believes, indicates that they are becom- 
ing demoralized. 

Spain's army consists now almost entirely of 
seasoned, well-drilled troops, and the Spanish Consul 
is confident that the struggle for independence will 
soon be over. 

" What about the reconcentrados?" was asked. 
"The suflfering is great," said he, "but every war is 
cruel. That is the terrible thing about it. These 
people undoubtedly were of service to the rebels, 
and General Weyler issued his decree to defeat his 
enemies. The reports as to the condition of the re- 
concentrados have been terribly exaggerated. In six 
days Senator Proctor could not get an entirely true 
idea as to this condition. Insurgent sympathizers 
must have contributed largely to the Senator's views." 

Don Baldasano does not believe there will be war 
with Spain. He claims that the jingo element in the 
United States is far worse than that in Spain. His 
anger against the " freak" journalism is very groat, 
and only justly so. A letter, supposed to be from 
General Weyler, was printed in a New York paper. 
In it the General was made to give way to most war- 
like words. It is needless to say that this letter was 
a forgery, and Don Baldasano spoke of the serious 
effect of such a publication at this time. 
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The Spanish Consul does not believe there will be 
war between Spain and the United States; "but," as 
he said, **if war does come, it will be a long and sav- 
age one, bitterly fought by both nations* It would be 




ALPHONSO Xin., KING OF SPAIN. 

almost entirely a naval warfare, and I believe we have 
a finer navy than that of the United States. The men 
who serve on the Spanish ships are Spaniards, while 
the sailors in the United States navy, to a great ex- 
tent, are foreigners." 
His Excellency then spoke of the separation and 
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breaking up of families in Cuba. How in many 
cases one son will join the rebels, while another en- 
lists under the Spanish flag. This happened many 
times during our own Civil War, and it is said that 
brothers sometimes met on the battlefield. 

Don Baldasano gave as an example of this the case 
of a young man at present a secretary of Senor T. 
Estrada Palma. This gentleman believes heartily in 
the insurgents' cause, while a brother of his is the 
senator from Havana in the Spanish legislature in 
Cuba. No doubts have been expressed as to the latter 
brother's loyalty to his King. The one in New York 
is, of course, working as hard as possible to free 
Cuba from Spain. 

"I was most gratified," continued the Consul, "to 
have been treated with such great consideration and 
respect by citizens of this country. Last week I went 
to Trenton to see my son, who is an engineer there. 
The mayor of the city learned of my arrival, and I 
was tendered a reception and banquet, which was 
attended by many influential men of the State. That 
peace should continue between my beloved country 
and the United States was the subject of a toast, and 
it was given with enthusiasm." 

In closing, Don Baldasano declared that he could 
not understand how intelligent people could believe 
that the Spanish Government blew up the Maine, 
His country, he said, held their honor too sacred to 
stoop to such an act. 

The Consul affirmed that Americans had an entirely 
wrong idea of Spain and her people. They are really 
not half as black as they are painted. 

" The educated men and women of both countries 
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must try to avert the war which threatens, and I hope 
you will use your influence in spreading the spirit of 
peace throughout your land," said Don Baldasano, 
in closing. 



DURING the winter which has imssed it was ex- 
pected that many men who had ventured into 
the Klondike region would perish from cold and 
hunger. These expectations have not been realized, 
for, of the men who have perished in Alaska, a great 
proportion of the deaths were accidental. The Klon- 
dike seems to have been pretty well provisioned, and 
although the necessaries of ^ life commanded a great 
deal of money, they were to be* obtained. Men who 
shipped the goods evidently saw what great profits 
were to be gained, and a number have made small 
fortunes in supplying the gold-seekers. 

At Skaguay there has lately been a great deal of 
trouble experienced from the gamblers. These men 
flock to mining-camps. They seem to consider the 
miner a natural prey. In 1849 California was flooded 
with gamblers, and every camp had its cjuota of " lay- 
outs," as the gambler's outfit is called. It was neces- 
sary then for the men who respected law and order to 
drive the gamblers away. They organized vigilance 
committees, which simply means citizen police. The 
gamblers were ordered to leave a town where they 
had settled, and, if they resisted, extreme measures 
were taken. 

In Skaguay the military take the place of the old- 
time "vigilantes," as the members of the vigilance 
committees were called, and the gamblers have been 
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notified to leave. Some of these men heeded the 
warning, for it is reported that quite a number ar- 
rived in Seattle, Washington. 

It is said that Colonel Anderson, who has charge 
of the United States troops in Southeastern Alaska, 
has really placed Skaguay under martial law, so as 
to drive the undesirable element out of the town. He 




SCENE ON THE SKAGUAY RIVER, ALASKA. 

has also wisely ordered all saloons and dance-halls 
closed. 

McKenzie, Mann & Co., who it is reported have a 
concession from the Canadian Government to build a 
railroad to the Klondike through Canada, have start- 
ed the work. A despatch from Bay View, Wis., 
says that fifty car-loads of rails have been shipped to 
the builders of the Canadian-Klondike line. 

At Dawson City cases of scurvy have been reported. 
This is a disease which frequently breaks out on 
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board a vessel which has been at sea for a long time. 
Men who have had no fresh meat and vegetables to 
eat for months are attacked by the disease, which is 
occasioned by poor condition of the blood. It is very 
fatal and also contagious. 

A man who has arrived at Tacoma from Alaska 
reports that the rush /rom the gold-fields will be very 
great this spring. He says that when he left Dawson 
City the accommodations on all first-class boats had 
been sold, and no more applications would be re- 
ceived. 

It is said that many of these men will bring large 
amounts of gold out of the country with them. 

The bark H. W. Almy, which left San Francisco 
for Alaska on the 20th of March, was reported lost on 
the 23d. This boat should never have been allowed 
to sa.il out of port. She was built in 1859, and was so 
old and battered that she could not possibly stand 
the pounding of the waves. A late despatch says 
that the wreck has been found ten miles from the 
Golden Gate, and she had evidently " turned turtle" 
— that is, capsized. It is thought that all on board 
— forty men — ^^have been lost. The life-boats on 
board were as old and worn as the ship itself, and 
they were of no possible use. It is to be hoped that 
future Argonauts will not risk their lives in these 
miserable tubs, and the law should be strict enough 
tt3 prevent their sailing. 



1NTEBEST in Hawaiian annexation has waned for 
the past few weeks, as the Congressmen have de- 
voted most of their time to the Spanish- American 
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difficulty, and the people of the country have followed 
the lead of their legislators. 

The friends of annexation in the Senate have 
recognized the futility of supporting the idea that 
the majority of Senators will ratify the treaty with 
Hawaii. The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, through Chairman Davis, has reported a joint 
resolution providing for the annexation. 




It will probably be some months before this can be 
acted upon. The trouble over Cuba bids fair to be 
the all-absorbing topic in Congress until adjourn- 
ment, and those opposed to annexing Hawaii will 
not find it difficult to continue this discussion until 
that time. 

At the present time it would seem that the majority 
of the people in the United States are not in favor of 
annexation. The idea seems to be gaiining ground 
that we do not W3.nt Hawaii. , However this may be, 
the Senate of the United States has shown itself op- 
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posed to the treaty, and it is to be doubted that 
Hawaii will soon become a part of the United States. 
The arguments used against annexing the islands 
are : First, people of the class in Hawaii are not de- 
sirable as citizens of this country ; second, being at 
least two thousand miles from the nearest point of 
the United States, it would be very difficult to protect 
the islands in case of war with another country, for 
the people in Hawaii could be isolated and forced to 
surrender; third, it is not wise for this country to as- 
sume the public debt of Hawaii, which amounts to 
$4,000,000; fourth, the United States already owns 
immense tracts of fertile land which are not i)opu- 
lated, and it would not enhance the reputation of the 
country to reach out for more territory far from the 
continent of North Americfi. 



TJTE have been able to gain more information in 
" regard to the two dams, mentioned last week, 
which are to be built at Sioot and Assouan on the 
Nile. Lord Cromer has been very influential in hav- 
ing the contracts drawn up ; in fact. Englishmen give 
him the credit for being the man who carried through 
the project for a Nile reservoir. 

There are cataracts at Assouan, and the dam at that 
place will have the effect of drowning them. The 
river will be so much deeper, that the disturbance 
caused by the water rushing over the rocks in the 
bed of the stream will be unnoticed at the surface. 
The river at these two points will be turned into two 
large, narrow storage reservoirs. 

Work is to be begun at once, and the si^e of tb^ 
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dams can be imagined, for it will take five years to 
complete them. 

Egypt pays $800,000 a year, under the terms of the 
contract, for thirty years for the barrages, as the 
dams are called. In this period, however, it is esti- 
mated that she can make considerably more than 
$24,000,000 by selling the water privileges. 



ON the 5th of January, 1894, four officers and 
twenty-six men, in one of England's -West India 
regiments, were shot down by French soldiers in 
Sierra Leone, a British colony in West Africa. You 
will find this colony in The Great Bound World 
Atlas. It is south of Liberia on the west coast of 
Africa. 

The trouble was the outcome of a terrible dispute ; 
but as the place Waima, where the difficulty took 
place, is manifestly in British territory, the French 
Government should have apologized, at least, for her 
action. She has not done this, nor even expressed 
regret for the occurrence. Possibly she may have 
said, for her own satisfaction, that twenty-seven of 
the slain were colored men ; but, nevertheless, they 
were British subjects. 

Eecently in the House of Commons $50,000 was 
voted for the compensation of the French Fathers of 
the Catholic Mission in Uganda. Uganda is a king- 
dom on the northern shore of Victoria Nyanza Lake 
in Central Africa, under a British Imperial Commis- 
sioner. It seems that the property of the French 
was destroyed during the trouble which ensued when 
the British entered the country. 
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England is, undoubtedly, acting in a more honor- 
able way than France, and we can understand the in- 
tense feeling which is arising in Great Britain against 
the French. Englishmen Tjelieve that their govern- 
ment has conceded too much to France in the past. 

Last week we told you of the territory bounded by 
a triangle, in which lies the territory in dispute at 
present. You will see on The Great Bound World 
map a town named Bussa. This is in the centre of 
the country wanted by the two nations. One Eng- 
lish writer, Arnold White, says : 

" We have now reached that state of relations with 
France where no language and no diplomacy involv- 
ing compromise or concession will settle outstanding 
difficulties. War or the unconditional surrender of 
France on the Bussa question is the only alternative." 

It would appear that the country back of Lagos is 
of more value than the coast possessions. For hun- 
dreds of years the products of this country were 
brought to Europe by way of Tripoli and Tunis. 
Thousands of caravans crossed the desert with their 
precious loads. The city of Kong, directly west of 
Sierra Leone, and also Kano in Sokoto, benefited 
materially from this traffic. Kong has a popula 
tion of fifteen thousand, while Kano has over 
100,000 inhabitants. Slaves, ivory, wax, feathers, 
gum, and other native products were shipped from 
this rich territory. 

In the old days the French, having gained the 
friendship of the Arab tribes and a great part of the 
natives, were the chief promoters of West African 
trade. Later, however, British enterprise turned 
the tide, and gradually shipping from the coast colo- 
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nies on the Gulf of Guinea and the Atlantic Ocean 
became popular. The ^resA caravan trade was re- 
duced, and the native products found a more profit- 
able outlet to foreign couiitries by way of the sea. 

The British policy of the "open door," which 
means free trade, is universal, where England is con- 
cerned, in West Africa. The United States has bene- 
fited by this, for extensive trading is carried on be- 
tween this country and the colonies in this part of 
Africa. 

On the other hand, the French are unwilling to 
leave even the " door ajar." For the good of all con- 
cerned, it is to be hoped that England shall prove 
herself in the right, and, acting accordingly, secure 
the disputed territory. 



PR more than a year now the Khedive's troops 
with the British have been moving southward 
along the Nile. The Mahdists have fought fiercely, 
and under the leadership of the Calipha and his trusted 
general, Osman Digna, the Soudanese have striven 
to check the advance of the Anglo-Egyptian forces. 
The progress of the army has been slow, but it must 
be remembered that it is going into a very wild tract of 
country, getting farther and farther away from civil- 
ization. The base of supplies grows more remote as 
the march continues, and this necessarily prevents 
rapid progress. The English must guard against 
being entirely cut off from civilization by their 
enemies. If the Mahdi could surround the Anglo- 
Egyptian army with an overwhelming force, there 
would be little hope of rescue. You will recall the 
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fate of " Chinese" Gordon in Khartoum, and unless 
General Kitchener properly guards the country 
through which he has passed, and so keeps the road 
open for supplies to reach him, the result will be 
serious. 

Major-General Sir Herbert Horace Kitchener is 
commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army. In 
Egypt the man who occupies this position is called 
the "Sirdar.** The present Sirdar has shown his 
capabilities as a general, and the civilized world is 
watching his march with great interest, hoping that 
he will finally conquer the Mahdi. 

There are some interesting stories told of General 
Kitchener. He has mastered the Mohammedan lan- 
guage, and has also studied the customs of the differ- 
ent tribes of the country. It seems that, in the dis- 
guise of an Arab, he has been able to mingle with the 
natives, thus gaining information which he has used 
with telling effect. 

At one of the army camps on the Nile two Arabs 
were arrested, for it was supposed that they were 
spies. They were put in the guard-tent, and shortly 
after another suspected Arab was thrust into the tent. 
Very loud talking was then heard, and soon the 
sentry was surprised to see one of the Arabs come to 
the doorway, who said: "All right, sentry, I'm going 
to the General." It was Major-General Kitchener, 
and in his conversation with the Arabs he had dis- 
covered that they were spies, and, as such, they 
were shot. 

Once the General was disguised as a native and was 
working with some of them in the fields, for he wanted 
to hear what they were talking about. A British 
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aoldier passed by who took it into his head to throw 
a large stone at the Arabs. The missile struck the 
General on the head and inflicted a very serious 
wound. 



GEBMAN colonial authorities do not think their 
country has gained as much as was expected by 
seizing Kiao-Chou. It is said that the natives are 
very numerous in this portion of China, and foreign 
settlers would have little chance in competing with 
the swarms of Chinese that inhabit Kiao-Chou and 
vicinity. Also in twenty or thirty years it is thought 
that the Chinese will have organized their own indus- 
try ; and as the supply of coal and iron is almost un- 
limited and manual labor very cheap, it is probable 
that the Chinese will export their own products in- 
stead of opening up a new market for European trade. 

It is said that the new trans-Manchurian railway, 
which is a continuation of the Siberian railway we 
told you about in No. 62 of The Great Round World, 
is trending more and more toward the south, so as to 
pass through as much Chinese territory as possible. 
This point of the railway is to be called the Chinese 
Eastern Bailroad. 

Bussians and Chinese can hold shares in the new 
railroads, but every share is owned by Russians. It 
is constructed by Russian engineers with Russian 
money, and with Russian material, and the whole 
under-guard of Russian soldiers. The road is ex- 
pected to be finished in about five years, and eighty 
years after that, under the terms of the concession, 
the Chinese are to run it. As the correspondent of 
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the London Times remarks: "This conjunction of 
interests is typical of Busso-Chinese combinations 
generally," which means that Bussia gets the large 
end of the contract as a rule, and poor China is left 
out in the cold. 

A late despatch says that Bussia and China have 
signed the agreement concerning Port Arthur and 
Ta-Lien-Wan, and the bear has now a firm hold in 
the Chinese empire. 



THE citizens of the South African Bepublic are 
making strong efforts to free themselves from 
British authority, which has proved most distasteful 
to them. 

On March 15th, a meeting of the Volksraad was 
held in Pretoria, the capital of the country. The 
Volksraad of the South African Bepublic corresponds 
to the Senate and House of Bepresentatives in the 
United States. Very strong words were used against 
admitting the claim of British suzerainty. To have 
suzerainty over a country means to have an authority 
which is higher than the government of that country. 

Since 1877, the Boers have wanted to throw off this 
yoke, but England feels that control of the South 
African Bepublic is necessary for the expansion of 
her interests in that part of the world. 

We have told you that the English colonies prac- 
tically surround the Boer Bepublic, Originally the 
Boers (this word means a South African of Dutch 
descent) lived in Cape Colony and Natal, but Eng- 
lish rule proved distasteful to them there. In 
1840 the men who were to found the new Bepublic 
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"trekked'* across the Vaal River. (To trek is to 
travel across country in an ox- wagon. The word is 
frequently used in connection with the migration of 
people in South Africa to found a new colony.) The 
Vaal River is the boundary-line, you will notice, be- 
tween the Orange Free State and what is now the 
South African Republic. (See The Great Round 
World Atlas map.) 

The Boers determined to settle in the country across 
the Vaal, and that is why this land is called Trans- 
vaal, trans meaning across. 

In this land was set up an independent state which 
comprised one hundred and thirteen thousand square 
miles. 

In 1877, there was a great deal of internal strife, 
and the leaders of the Republic could not agree. 
This, combined with the mismanagement of the treas- 
ury funds, caused a crisis, and England assumed con- 
trol. 

In 1880, the Boers rose against their new masters 
and defeated the British forces in three decisive bat- 
tles. Republican rights under British suzerainty 
were then conceded by the English. That is, the 
country could remain a republic, but there would 
always be this authority of Great Britain ; and this 
is what has proved so distasteful to Oom Paul and 
his Volksraad. 
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This issue of THE GREAT ROUND 
WORLD has been delayed three days by a 
S^eneral strike of the printers and electro- 
typers of New York. 

It is expected that the differences will be 
so settled that there will be no delay in 
fnture issues. 

JJIifK Little change lias taken place in the 

^vHv Spanish situation. The country is in a 

|Ua • state of unrest, and with feverish impa- 

"^ tience awaits final settlement of the affair. 

Editor '^ ^^ ^ ®®®^ ^^ *^® news, the pros- 
pect of an honorable peace seems brighter, 
esi)ecially as this country has demonstrated to the 
world and Spain that its resourpes are unlimited. 

Confidence in the Executive is expressed every- 
where. President McKinley's position is an ex- 
tremely difficiQt one, and he should not be criticised. 

One of the daily papers has called attention to a 
story told of Lincoln, which should appeal to every 
one at this time; it is quoted from Eaymond's "Life 
of Abraham Lincoln." 

Copyright, 1898, by Thb Grkat Round Wobld PubliBhlng Company. 
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" At the White House one day some gentlemen were 
present from the West, excited and troubled about 
the commissions or omissions of the administration. 
The President heard them patiently, and then re- 
plied: 'Gentlemen, suppose all the property you 
were worth was in gold, and you had put it in the 
hands of Blondin to carry across the Niagara River 
on a rope, would you shake the cable or keep shout- 
ing out to him : " Blondin, stand up a little straighter ; 
Blondin, stoop a little more ; go a little faster ; lean 
a little more to the north ; lean a little more to the 
south?" No, you would hold your breath as well as 
your tongue, and keep your hands off until he was 
safe over. The Government is carrying an immense 
weight. Untold treasures are in their hands. They 
are doing the very best they can. Don't badger 
them. Keep silence and we'll get you safe across.' " 

Many persons think that we should seek peace at 
any price; the general sentiment of the country is 
that we shall agree to nothing less than an honorable 
peace, and our preparations for war are an evidence 
that this is what we seek. That nothing short of 
naval and military efficiency will insure peace worthy 
of the name is the opinion expressed by Captain Mahan 
in his recently published article, " A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Outlook," in which he says: "Let us worship 
peace as the goal at which humanity must hope to 
arrive ; but let us not fancy that peace is to be had as 
a boy wrenches an unripe fruit from a tree. Nor will 
peace be reached by ignoring the conditions that con- 
front us or by exaggerating the charms of quiet, of 
prosperity, of ease, and by contrasting these exclu- 
sively with the alarms and horrors of war. Merely 
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utilitarian arguments have never convinced nor con- 
verted mankind, and they never will; for mankind 
knows that there is something better. Its homage 
will never be commanded by peace, presented as the 
tutelary deity of the stock market." 



O^R readers will be pleased to see the announce- 
ment in our advertising columns of a new prize 
contest. This contest is one in which all may par-, 
ticipate. 

Himpm to C^rre$DOiiaeiit$ 

Dear Sir : — I lately attended as a guest a meeting of 
a Ladies' Club in New York city. The subject was: 
"Are the strained relations between Spain and the 
United States sufficient to warrant a declaration of war?" 
Two of the ladies on the negative side made this state- 
ment : " There are three classes of people in Cuba : 1st, 
the Spanish Government ; 2d, the Cubans who take no 
part in the uprising; and 3d, the insurgents, who are 
nothing but a horde of brigands such as have abounded 
time out of mind in Italy, and who are keeping up this 
guerilla warfare for their own evil ends. It is these 
people we g^re asked to sympathize with," etc., etc. 

I am a very interested reader of The Great Bound 
World, and think you may be able to solve the difficulty 
that has arisen in my mind as to the truth of this state- 
ment. We take The Great Bound World in my 
family. Yours truly, 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. E. J. D. 
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A correct answer to your question would involve 
the solution of one of the main points of difference 
between Spain and this country. Spain's claim is 
very much that of the ladies taking the ** negative 
side," to whom you refer. Both the Spanish and 
insurgents must be judged by their actions ; and what 
do these actions prove? 

Are the insurgents brigands because they have 
adopted certain methods of warfare? Again, Would 
brigands fight as earnestly and energetically and in 
so unselfish a manner? And yet again: Do brigands 
fight as they have, for freedom and for a cause that 
promises no direct reward? Brigands are generally 
only to be found where there is booty ; what booty 
is there to be obtained in Cuba? 

Eeferring again to the letter, we would be inclined 
to ask the "negative side," "What are the "evil ends" 
referred to: freedom? independence? Editor. 

^^^^^^^^ 

new Books 

FROM Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston, we have 
received a book which deserves much more ex- 
tended notice than we can give it here. It is called 
"Birds of Village and Field, A Bird Book for Be- 
ginners," by Florence A. Merriam, and should re- 
ceive as warm a welcome as did Mrs. Dana's " How 
to Know the Wild Flowers." Birds as well as flowers 
are all about us; how to become better acquainted 
with them seems difficult, until we open this charm- 
ing book and become familiar with its contents, 
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when to the study of this interestiiig subject is added 
a fascination difficult to analyze. The arrangement 
of the index so that the birds may be traced by the 
color is an important feature. The descriptions are 
clear, and in a bright, fluent style. The author has 
not, however, confined herself to a mere description 
of the birds and their habits, but has iadded much 
that is useful as well as interesting in reference to the 
different insects destroyed by these little friends of 
man, illustrations of them being given in the text. 

The "Complete Phonographic Instructor" (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons) , also deserves especial mention. This 
little book contains all necessary material to enable 
one to master this useful art. How useful shorthand 
is cannot be appreciated by any one not familiar with 
this great time-saver of modem times. "Hiose who 
have used this system cannot find words to-sufficiently 
praise its merits; it has received recognition from 
the leading schools of the country, and is now in 
general use in the schools of New York and Brooklyn 
and elsewhere. 

"From September to June with Nature," by Mari- 
etta L. Warren (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), is a 
bright little book that we strongly recommend to 
those interested in obtaining an interesting book on 
an interesting subject. It is adapted to the use of 
the younger children, and is well written and beauti- 
fully illustrated; the illustrations are a great addition 
to.the text, and a distinct recognition that children are 
entitled to the best that the artist can give them, an 
agreeable contrast to the pictures that so often appear 
in children's books. 

'One Hundred New Animal Stories" (Thomas 
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Whittaker, New York, price 50 cents), is a charming 
collection of stories of animals for the youngsters. 
Anecdotes of animals are always welcome, doubly so 
when they are told in such a bright and interesting 
way, and illustrated. 

From Lamson, Wolffe & Co. has also been re- 
ceived Charles G. D. Eoberts' "History of Canada." 
Although this book contains about 500 pages, it is 
decidedly too short, for it so interests the reader that 
when the end is reached he longs for more. Possess- 
ing as it does all of the interest which attaches to 
Parkman's famous books, this history is sure to find 
a place among what are recognized as standard works 
of history. 

For the youngsters we can warmly recommend " The 
True Mother Goose," by Blanche McManus (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co., Boston, price $1.50) and "Fairy 
Tales," by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, published by the 
same firm (price $1.50). The Rhymes and Jingles 
of Mother Goose have a peculiar fascination for old 
and young ; the illustrations in this edition add im- 
mensely to this interest. From cover to cover it is a 
charming book. Miss Blodgett's Fairy Tales deserve 
especial mention, for the stories are distinctly differ- 
ent from the usual "make-believes," and for this 
reason will gain in interest when read a second or 
third time, because of their originality. The illus- 
trations, all very artistic, are printed on an old-ivory 
tinted paper which brings out the black-line effects as 
no white paper can. 



Current Ristory 

^T^HE report of the Maine Board of Inquiry and the 
* message of the President to Congress accom- 
panying it were received by the people of the United 
States in a cakn, dignified manner. 

There were some fiery outbursts in Congress, and a 
number of newspapers throughout the country de- 
clared the President very weak in not immediately 
declaring war. Some seemed to forget that the Board 
of Inquiry's last sentence in their report was : " The 
court has been unable to obtain evidence fixing the 
responsibility for the destruction of the Maine upon 
any person or persons." 

The Executive has not advised Congress of the 
result of his sending the Maine report and his mes- 
sage to the Spanish Government. 

It was thought that this result would be made 
known on April 6th. The capitol was thronged, and 
not only Washington, but the whole country, was in 
a state of feverish excitement. The President, how- 
ever, decided not to have his communication read to 
Congress before April 11th. 

The President's treatment of the report of the 
Board was as wise as has been his treatment of the 
whole Cuban question. 

It would seem that if the matters relating to the 
war and distress on the island can be adjusted, the 
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destruction of the Maine will not be a cause of wai* 
between Spain and the United States. 

Congress has tried to hurry the Executive, but he 
seems to realize the extreme gravity of the situation 
and he refuses to be hurried. No one knows the 
thoughts in the President's mind at this time, but 
he is fully awake to the fact that this lull before the 
possible storm must be taken advantage of in every 
way. 

The army and navy of the country have been given 
new vigor. Never since the Civil War has such 
activity been apparent in these two departments of 
the Government. 

"Hie country was unprepared for war when the 
present cloud arose, and this fact has provoked sharp 
criticism from the army and naval authorities of the 
Old World. 

For additional ships, guns, and ammunition we 
have had to seek abroad, and every day's delay that 
is gained permits material addition to be made to the 
fighting force of the country. 

It must be remembered also that Spain, as she sees 
us preparing ourselves with the vigor so character- 
istic of Americans, undoubtedly realizes that her 
chance of winning is becoming smaller and smaller; 
this may explain the growing feeling of assurance 
that peace will be assured. 

On March 31st, President McKinley, it is said, 
notified Spain that he would insist upon three propo- 
sitions, which were : 

1. The understanding that, whatever the terms 
made, Cuba shall have independence. 

2. As a preliminary, the restoration of x)eace in 
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Cuba; not a mere armistice (a stopping of hostilities 
for a short time), but actual and permanent peace, 
and complete amnesty (pardon of offences committed 
in war) for the rebels. 

3. The acceptance, in good faith and as a finality 
(an end), of such arrangements as our Government 
may be able to make with the Cubans, which are 
guaranteed to include a pledge for the protection of 
tiie lives and property of Spanish loyalists on the 
island from reprisals of any sort. 

It was rumored that President McKinley demanded 
that an armistice be declared in Cuba for several 
months, so that these matters could be arranged. 

The Cubans will not think of such a thing, how- 
ever, for they believe that Spain would spend that 
time in re-enforcing her troops in Cuba. Also the 
rainy season would be over in a few months, and we 
have told you that the rainy season is very disastrous 
to Spaniards on the march and in camp. 

Spain, it was said at first, rejected the demands of 
the United States, believing that it would not be 
honorable to comply with them. 

The answer to the United States has not been made 
public at this writing. 

It is reported that the President's delay was to 
allow Consul-General Lee and other Americans time 
to leave Cuba. 

This is regarded as a very unfavorable sign, and 
evidence that the President's message will be one 
hostile to Spain. 
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DUEING the past week the movements of the 
various vessels of the navy have been watched 
with the greatest interest, for little information was 
obtainable by the public as to the plans of the Navy 
Department. 

With Spain's fleet on its way and the air filled 
with war rumors, every move, however insignificant, 
has been followed up and made the most of by the 
press of the country. 

It has been very much like a gigantic game of 
chess, each of the two opponents making the pre- 
liminary moves, and neither knowing the other's plan 
of attack. 

Our strongest squadron was stationed at Key West. 
This fleet, under the command of Captain W. T. 
Sampson, consisted of the Indiana and loioay first- 
class battle-ships, with a complement of 450 men 
each; the Neiv York, an armored cruiser, with 575 
men; the double-turreted monitor Terror, manned 
by a crew of 150 men; the cruisers Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and Marblehead, each carrying 300 men; two 
gunboats, the Castine and the Nashville, with 150 men 
each, and six torpedo-boats, each with 20 men on 
board. 

Next in importance was the squadron at Hampton 
Roads, under command of Commodore Schley, made 
up of the protected cruisers Minneapolis and Colum- 
bia, both exceedingly fast boats with a record of over 
22 knots ; the armored cruiser Brooklyn ; the battle- 
ships Massachusetts and Texas, and several smaller 
vessels. It was reported that the dynamite-cruiser 
Vesuvius would also join this fleet. 
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The Asiatic squadron, under command of Commo- 
dore Dewey, consisting of five formidable vessels, has 
been closely watched by Spain because of its prox- 
imity to the Philippine Islands. 

April 4th word came from Callao, Peru, that our 
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battle-ship, the Oregon, had arrived on her way 
around the Horn to the Atlantic coast. Her move- 
ments have no doubt been as closely watched by 
Spain as those of the New Orleans and the San Fran- 
cisco. It was reported that the Texas was to pro- 
ceed to England and return with the new ships, but 
there is little doubt now that she will remain with 
the flying squadron at Hampton Roads. 
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Spain's moves in this great naval game of chess 
have been less easily followed. 

The torpedo fleet, it was reported, had reached the 
Cape Verde Islands, a coaling-station near the west 
coast of Africa; the two men-of-war, Vizcaya and 
OquendOf had arrived at Porto Bico ; and the Cristobal 
Colony Alfonso Xlll,, and Infanta Maria Teresa were 
preparing to leave Cadiz in Spain, it was supposed 
with the purpose of joining the torpedo fleet at the 
Cape Verde Islands. 

It may easily be imagined how important each 
day's delay was at this time. To win the opening 
moves of the game, it was necessary that all the men 
on the chess-board should be properly placed, and this 
could only be done by having time, so the President 
and his Cabinet, with great wisdom, withheld infor- 
mation and delayed action from day to day. 

In spite of all precautions, however, such signifi- 
cant facts as the sailing of war-vessels, stripped and 
ready for action and under sealed orders, could not be 
misunderstood, and it was evident that some serious 
steps were contemplated. 

What these steps will be we cannot even at this 
time of writing tell you. It may be, however, that 
by the time this number reaches you much will have 
been explained. 



SINCE international law has been established a 
belligerent has been allowed to prevent a neutral 
nation from supplying his enemy with things capable 
of being used immediately in war. Such things are 
called "contraband of war/' 
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The articles called "contraband" are hard to design 
nate at times, and this has led to complicated and 
difficult questions. 

Of course weapons of all kinds are "contraband," 
but the difficulty arises over things which can be 
used both in peace and war. 

The test of articles which are " contraband of war'* 
is not yet settled. That is, questions have arisen 
over the supplying of a belligerent by a neutral of 
iron, brass, steel, sails, cordage, coal, horses, and 
provisions. 

The general rule seems to be that, excepting 
weapons or munitions of war, the contraband or non- 
contraband character of the cargo must depend on its 
destination and on the nature of the particular war 
which is going on. 

In the war of 1870, England refused to allow British 
coaJ to be carried to a French fleet lying in the North 
Sea. 

As to our fleet at Hong-kong being able to recoal, 
China or Great Britain would not refuse coal to our 
ships if it was understood that they were to use it to 
enable them to reach the United States. This is 
supposing that war had broken out between Spain 
and the United States. 

If it was manifest, however, that Commodore 
Dewey's ships intended to attack the Philippines, 
coal would undoubtedly be refused him on the Chi- 
nese coast. 

On the other hand, Spain would be unable to 
obtain this important article on this side of the 
Atlantic unless she could hold Cuba and Porto Bico. 
If her ships wished to return to Spain, they could 
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undoubtedly procure coal either in the West Indies 
or on the coast of South America. 



YOU will remember our description in March, 
1897, of the naval practice off Charleston, 
when there was an imaginary blockade by our fleet, 
and the dynamite-cruiser Vesumus made many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to run into the harbor without being 
detected. 

At Key West recently similar experiments were 
made — this time, however, with torpedo-boats in place 
of the Vesuvius. 

Just at dusk the little vessels steamed away, and 
shortly after the great searchlights were sending their 
broad paths of light to and fro over the surface of the 
ocean, searching for the torpedo-boats. 

They were not discovered, however, and the cap- 
tains of the large ships signalled in vain to each 
other, thinking to gain some clue as to the where- 
abouts of the imaginary foe. 

The little craft could not be seen until they had 
crept within striking distance, that is, near enough 
to have discharged their torpedoes at the huge ships. 

The captains of the little vessels had successfully 
dodged the searchlights and had noiselessly come 
up to the very sides of the war-ships. 

This experiment shows not only how important the 
torpedo-boats are, but also that extraordinary vigi- 
lance must be observed to protect the larger ships 
from attack. 

A majority of the English battle-ships are equipped 
with torpedo-nets, which are hung around the vessel 
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some little distance from the sides, in such a way 
as to protect them from torpedoes. 

These torpedo-nets are made of chain and cannot 
be pierced easily. They are not, however, of much 
avail against the attacks of such a boat as the Holland^ 
which can discharge a torpedo from a point below 
the net and explode it under the bottom of a vessel, 
its most vulnerable part. 



^T^HE greatest obstacle to Spain's success in naval 

* operations in the western Atlantic will be the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies of fuel for her 
ships. 

The only places where she can recoal at present are 
Porto Eico and Cuba. 

The United States would undoubtedly capture and 
hold these islands in the event of war breaking out, 
and Spain would then have to depend upon trans- 
ports, — which are ships carrying supplies of coal, 
provisions, and sometimes troops. 

Transports are necessarily slow vessels, easily 
overtaken and destroyed unless carefully guarded ; and 
Spain has not an immense navy that can dispense 
with the service of some of her best war-boats. 

While we have an abundance of supplies close at 
hand, Spain's position will be a very difficult one. 
The United States has recently fitted out the Dry 
Tortugas, which are west of Key West, as a base of 
supplies, and here coal and munitions of war have 
been sent. 

Without an abundant and convenient supply of 
coal, Spain's torpedo-boats are almost useless, and 
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her larger vessels ootdd steam for oiJy a few weeks if 
they were unable to refill their coal-bunkers. 

A return to the other side of the ocean would 
almost mean retreat, and it would be some weeks be- 
fore the vessels could reach this side again. 

Even then, after arriving in Cuban waters the 
supply of coal would have again run low. 



THE English papers report that the dervishes 
under Mahmoud and Osman Digna have 
marched down the eastern bank of the Nile toward 
the fortified camp which the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
occupy oil the Atbara River. 

The Mahdists were first seen by the English sol- 
diers on the British gunboats. The Dervish artillery 
did not fire at the boats, as, it is said, Mahmoud did 
not wish to injure them, for he intended to capture 
the vessels and use them himself. 

We spoke of a town called Shendy last week. This 
place is about one hundred miles from Khartoum, 
and, roughly speaking, half way between that place 
and Berber, the present base of supplies for the Eng- 
lish army. 

It is officially announced that Shendy has been 
captured by the Anglo-Egyptian forces. 

Part of the troops on the Atbara had been detailed 
to effect this brilliant manoeuvre, and it was most suc- 
cessful. 

The dervishes who have marched south to engage 
the main column of their enemies are now cut off 
from their depot of supplies at Omdurman, which is 
very near Khartoum. 
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The London Spectator sayg : "" The dervisheB Bhonld 
be completely smashed and pulverized when onoe we 
get in touch with them." 

A report from Cairo last week states that eight 
squadrons of cavalry, four Maxim guns, a battery of 
horse artillery, two battalions of infantry, and the 
whole of the mounted troops were sent out to recon- 
noitre the dervish position, eighteen miles from the 
Atbara. 

This force met five hundred of the enemy's horse- 
men, who were driven in. Mahmoud's camp was 
found to be strongly fortified. 

In the middle was a small hill with three tiers of 
entrenchments encircling it, filled with spearmen. 

The whole position, it is said, was swarming with 
the Mahdists ready for the attack. 

The English artillery ox)ened fire at one thousand 
yards, but it was difficult to note the effect, on 
account of the thick bushes which surrounded the 
camp. 

The dervishes did not reply, for they were await- 
ing an attack at close quarters. 

Baving aBcertained the enemy's position, it is 
reported that the Anglo-Egyptian forces retired, fol- 
lowed by the dervish horsemen. The latter, however, 
retreated when fired upon. 

A short time ago the troops encami)ed on the 
Atbara were aroused during the night by a shot from 
some unknown quarter. 

It was known that the dervishes were near, and the 
men were very much excited. The whole British 
brigade,* it is reported, stood with arms at fixed 
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In the pitch dark a Highlander rushed for his gun 
to repel the expected onslaught. A comrade was 
holding his weapon at fixed bayonet when the unfor- 
tunate Scotchman rushed into him and was impaled 
on the bayonet. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

ALETTEB from a correspondent with the Eng- 
lish brigade, which has been fighfing with the 
Af ridis in Northwestern India, speaks of the interest- 
ing march up the narrow, rocky Khyber with its 
many-towered villages and its splendid natural de- 
fences. 

Great high mountains border the pass, and some- 
times they rise above it to a height of three thou- 
sand feet. 

A number of valleys wind away from the pass 
through the mountains, and the sides of the valleys 
are covered with masses of loose stones and rocks. 

It is said that nothing could be more dreary than 
the general aspect of the country ; but from the sides 
of some of the cliffs sometimes glimpses may be 
caught of beautiful green ravines. 

The firing of the hillmen is reported to be remark- 
able. At a distance of seven hundred yards the 
Afridis were almost certain to send a bullet through 
an English soldier if he exposed himself in the least. 

The tribesmen tried to surprise the English; and 
if the latter were prepared for an attack, the hillmen 
would defer their intention until a more favorable 
time. 

The Afridis live in the caves on the mountains, 
for the English have destroyed many of their villages. 
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They are a hardy people, and have had so much 
experience fighting among themselves that they are a 
foe that can only be overcome by a fierce and vigor- 
ous campaign. 

It is said that even when the inhabitants of the 
country around Khyber Pass were receiving 87,000 
rui)ees (a rupee is about twenty cents) a year from 
the Indian Government for keeping the pass open, 
they were always at war with one another. 

The natives have constructed towers on the tops of 
the hills above the villages, and the various villagers 
were accustomed to amuse themselves by taking shots 
at their neighbors. 

Since the lives of the hillmen therefore depended 
largely upon their skill in the use of the rifle, they 
have become sharpshooters second to none in the 
world. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

TJTE have received an interesting letter from a cor- 
" respondent travelling in India. 

Of Tanjore and Trichinopoli, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, he says : " They are both temple cities. Their 
main streets are generally very wide, some being a 
hundred feet. Off from these broad highways shoot 
a number of little miserable alleys, dirty and filthy 
to a degree. On both sides of the street are low- 
studded plaster houses with thatched roofs. They 
are all shops, and very strange shops they are. 

"The goods are piled up in a heap before the 
cross-legged merchant. Sweetmeats, rice, corn, cloths 
— everything, one can find in these little square holes, 
which are not much larger than good-sized boxes, 
yet they are called bazaars. 
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" The men are half-naked, wearing nothing bui d 
cloth about their waists. They are painted across 
the forehead in different colors and designs, whieh 




denote their caste, and also the god or goddess they 
worship. 

" The people live on three or four cents a day, and 
although, of course, in many cases they are very poor, 
in no way do they suffer as our poor do in New York. 

" There is a place on the Ganges in Northern India 
called the burning 'ghat. ' This is where the Hindus 
bum their dead." 
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Upon the top step of the flight leading down to 
the river, four men were seen by this correspondent 
carrying the body of a dead person upon a bamboo 
litter. 

The body was brought to the water's edge and 
carelessly tossed into the water, where it was allowed 
to remain for several hours. 

Then it was taken out, placed upon some wood, 
and a fire started beneath. The priest who had 
charge of the ceremony walked about the body seven 
times, and then threw some ashes or dust over the 
wood. 

When the body was sufficiently burned it was taken 
out and thrown into the river, and this was the end 
of the funeral rites. 

This to us is a revolting custom ; but the Hindus 
have performed this ceremony for hundreds of years, 
and probably they look at it in much the same light 
that we do when we bury our dead. 



IN No 16, Vol. I., of The Great Eound Woru) we 
told you about the pilgrimage to Mecca and of the 
thousands of Moslems who yearly journey to that city 
in Arabia near the Bed Sea. 

The increase of the plague in India is exciting 
grave apprehensions in Egypt. 

The Egyptians are afraid that the disease will 
spread over their country if the thousands of true 
believers from plague-stricken India are allowed to 
journey to Mecca and mingle with the pilgrims from 
the Nile country. 

The quarantine board at Cairo has appealed to the 
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Egyptian Goyemment to prohibit the pilgrimage 
from Egypt for this yea¥, and the ministers have for- 
bidden provisionally the issue of passports to intend- 
ing pilgrims. 

The Khedive has the final decision of the matter, 
but it is not thought that he will resist the appeal of 
the quarantine board for a measure so necessary for 
the health not only of Egypt, but also of Europe. 

If the plague is once introduced on the Nile it is 
believed that it would remain there for many years. 
This has been India's experience, and it would un- 
doubtedly also be Egypt's. 



AS usual in the spring of the year, the Mississippi 
and its tributaries are overflowing their banks, 
thereby causing great destruction. 

The freshets this spring are very heavy. A des- 
patch from Evansville, Ind., says that a levee has 
given way on the Ohio at Shawneetown, 111. The 
waters poured through the break and the town was 
inundated. 

People hastily mounted to the upper stories of the 
houses, but the water swept the buildings from their 
foundations, and many persons were drowned. 

Of course telegraphic and telephone communica- 
tions with the unfortunate town were cut oflf, so the 
full extent of the disaster at first was not learned. 

One report was that two hundred x)ersons had been 
drowned and the entire town was swept away. 

Shawneetown is situated in a very low valley, with 
hills looming up in the rear, and a twenty-five-foot 
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levee extending between the two side hills to keep out 
the waters of th^ Ohio. 

Yon can imagine what a dangerous position this is 
for a town, and it is surprising that over a thousand 
I)eople lived there. 

You remember the freshets in the Mississippi a 
year ago. 

The Great Bound Wobu) described them fully. 
Possibly you recall the pictures in the weekly papers 
at that time. 

Covipanies of negroes lived on the levees for weeks, 
for the surrounding low country was completely 
flooded, and these jjeople bad no hills to flee to. 

The suffering was intense during these floods, but 
the people of the United States responded nobly to 
the appeals for help. 



THE Canadian Government, it is reported, has de- 
termined to divert the channel of trade to the 
Klondike from the Pacific coast if possible. 

For four hundred miles south of the 14l8t parallel 
of longitude there is a strip of land on the coast 
which is part of Alaska, and therefore belongs to the 
United States. 

Men bound for the Klondike must cross this strip 
of land unless they strike over to the gold country 
from the Canadian interior. 

The latter is a very perilous undertaking, as the 
country is wild and the difficulties to be overcome great. 

We told you last week of a contract which Canada 
had made for the construction of an all-Canadian 
route to the Klondike. 
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Passengers from the East will connect at Vancouver 
with the proposed road, which will be controlled by 
the Canadian Pacific as far as the Stickine Biver. 

From this point the railroad will extend to Lake 
Teslin, one hundred and fifty miles distant. Here a 
steamer line will be established on the Lewis and 
Yukon rivers to the Klondike, and by this route, 
which is the only through one, the Canadians hope to 
secure the greater part, if not all, the passenger and 
freight-carrying trade to and from the gold country. 



ris reported that the insurgents have blown up an 
American relief train which had proceeded only 
twelve miles from Havana. 

A dynamite-bomb was used, and th^ wrecking of 
the train was most complete, to judge from the 
reports which have been forwarded from Havana. 

The insurgents are causing great havoc by their 
I)erfectly fearless use of dynamite. 

It is said that many of the explosives used by the 
rebels come from Chicago. 

Twenty carloads are reported to have been shipped 
from that city during the last month, and a great 
many more are to follow. 

The explosive is passed as ordinary merchandise, 
for great ingenuity is used in boxing the explosives, 
and a rigid examination fails to detect the natare of 
the goods. 

A report from Havana says that the insurgents de- 
stroyed a great iron bridge in the Province of Santa 
Clara lately by using dynamite. 
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The report of the explosion, it is said, was heard 
fifteen miles away. 

In the Province of Santiago de Cuba, it is an- 
nounced that a column of Spaniards have destroyed 
ninety-four farms, a sugar-cane mill, a coflfee planta- 
tion, some barracks, and two hospitals. All this de- 
struction was accomplished in three days. 

Two small engagements are reported in Santa Clara 
Province, in both of which, it is said, the Cubans 
were worsted. 

We are happy to be able to say that Miss Clara 
Barton has started for Cuba for the second time. 

Miss Barton expects that if war can be averted be- 
tween the United States and Spain there will still be 
a wide field for private charitj^ in Cuba, even if the 
two governments should take steps to relieve the 
starving reconcentrados. 

If there is war, Miss Barton believes that the ser- 
vices of the Bed Cross Society, which she represents, 
will be needed in caring for the sick and wounded of 
the two armies. 



IT is reported that there are many people in Skaguay 
and Dyea living like tramps. 
They have no money with which to buy provisions 
or pay for lodgings, and sickness is very prevalent: 

Men, it is said, on the verge of starvation were 
carrying packs across the pass near Dyea for half a 
cent a pound. 

The Indians ask thirty-five cents for the same ser- 
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vice ; but you can imagine how well a starving man 
can carry a heavy pack, so the Indians undoubtedly 
do the work better. 

Dawson City consists of about one hundred acres 
of low ground bordering on the Yukon River. 

In Dawson proper there are now about two hundred 
cabins, besides the stores and saloon. A great many 

_ cabins have been built out- 

JU j.*i ^vir ^^^^^'l side the cit,y li mite bemuse 
ii. ^^K^ ^mm ^M'-ifi h * i the ground is free, the 

firewood is near, aiid the 
draiiiage muoh better than 
iu the town ]>roper. 

Here m a descrii>tiou 

of a cabin in DawBon 

City, which gives 

a good 

idea of 





how the ^ 

men live there. 

The cabin is 16x18 
feet inside, with side walla 7 
feet high; one window, with frost 
covering the panes an inch thick in places; two 
rough, wide bunks ; a stove in the centre of the room ; 
a pail of sour dough hanging over the stove; flour 
in kegs on the poles near the roof to keep it from 
the mice; bags, boxes, and cans of supplies scattered 
about the room; meat on the roof, to keep it frozen; 
empty boxes for seats; iron knives and forks; tin 
spoons^ plates, and cups. 
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On the floor are a can of potatoes, a sausage-grinder, 
a steel pick, a pair of moccasins, and a side of bacon. 

Not far away can be seen the Yukon, partly frozen 
over and partly open. 

Candles are expensive, so the bacon is fried to get 
grease for light, and this makes a good substitute 
for the candles. 



IT is reported that Prince Bismarck was recently in- 
terviewed by Burgomaster Fischer of Augsbui^, 
one of the Liberal leaders. In the interview Ger- 
many's "Grand Old Man" said: 

" I have in times past thoroughly emphasized my 
opinion with respect to the energetic activity of the 
United States, which seems now on the eve of fur- 
nishing to the world an actual example of the, to 
my mind, very unjust Monroe Doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, I am in whole-souled sympathy with the United 
States Congress, which, under the present circum- 
stances, demands that the incident shall not go un- 
punished. 

"America is a wonderful country, and the Yankee 
nation may be compared to a mighty, haughty, over- 
grown giant, snorting with anxiety to spend his un- 
limited physical power on some one. 

" But the Americans have much to learn yet from 
their more polite European brethren. It must never 
be forgotten that one of the principal factors in inter- 
national diplomacy is courtesy. Yankees are too 
coarse in their expressions of ill-will. 

" On the other hand, I hate that false, hypocritical 
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suavity in which the Spaniards seem to be so adept. 
I fear that the impotent Castilian haughtiness and 
the once much-lauded Spanish national phde have 




BISMABCK. 

evolved into a mere feminine coquetry, and is noth- 
ing more than an ostentatious display of vanity. 

"Let me tell you that Spain hasn't a ighost of a 
chance against America, and I will be the most sur- 
prised man in the world if, with the present military 
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inefficiency, Spain will permit herself to be plunged 
into such an unequal strife." 

The Iron Chancellor, as Prince Bismarck is some- 
times called, has a world-wide reputation as a mili- 
tary leader and statesman. His opinion is extremely 
valuable and interesting, for he views the discussion 
in a perfectly disinterested way. 



I^PCARAlGUA and Costa Bica, in Central America, 
* ^ have for a long while had a dispute over the 
defining of the boundary -line between the two coun- 
tries. 

Feeling has run high on the question, and it was 
intensified by an alleged outrage in the arrest and 
imprisonment of Consul Beeche of Costa Bica in 
Managua last fall. 

A war seemed imminent, and both countries hurried 
troops to the frontier. 

Eflforts were made in the United States to prevent 
war, and on board the American war-ship Ahrt was 
thought to be a good place to carry on a conference 
for arbitration. To this end this boat was despatched 
to a port in Costa Bica. 

Delegates from the disputing countries, as well as 
from the other Bepublics of Central America, have 
been chosen to settle the controversy, and we may 
expect a peaceful solution of the question. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

GBEAT BBITAIN is said to have 293 torpedo- 
boats and torpedo-boat destroyers ; France, 266 ; 
Bussia, 230; Germany, 192; Spain, 65, and the 
United States, 24. 
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Other countries than our own have realized before 
now the importance of this type of war-vessel. 

Last week a torpedo-boat was bought in England 
by the United States. She is only sixty feet long, 
but nevertheless is considered a very desirable addi- 
tion to the navy. 

One other boat of this class was recently bought in 
Germany; but aside from these two, agents of the 
United States have been unable to procure any more 
pf these little craft in Europe. 

In view of this, it is said that President McKinley 
is considering the advisability of building one hundred 
torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers at once. 

This would involve an outlay of about $7,000,000; 
but our navy needs strengthening at this, its weakest 
point, and it is hoped that these boats will be built. 

It is thought that of the hundred boats, thirty 
would be destroyers, each of about 360 tons displace- 
ment, with a speed of 30 knots an hour, and to be 
built in four or five months. 

Three hundred and fifty tons displacement means 
that that amount of water is displaced by the vessel. 

If you were to put a block of wood in a pail of 
water which had been filled to the brim, a certain 
amount of water would run over the side of the pail. 
If this were caught in a receptacle placed underneath 
the pail, and weighed, this weight would be the "dis- 
placement" of the block of wood. 

The remaining seventy boats would be torpedo- 
boats of about 100 tons displacement and capable of 
making a speed of from 20 to 22 knots. These boats 
could be completed in ninety days. 

« 4 4 4 4 ti 
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A KNOT is the nautical term for a geographical or 
nautical mile, which is oner-aixtieth part of a de- 
gree of the great circle of the earth. In England and 
the United States the length of a mile is established 
by law, and for this reason is called a ^ statute" mile. 
The nautical mile is 6,080.27 feet, the statute mile 
6,280 feet. 

When a captain of a vessel wishes to ascertain the 
speed at which his boat is going, he uses what is 
called a log-line. This line is paid out astern. 
There are a number of divisions on the log-line, each 
y^7 of a nautical mile, and these divisions are indicated 
by " knots" on the line, A flat piece of wood is usu- 
ally attached to the end of the line. This float is 
weighted on one side, so that it will float upright, 
and is attached to the line in such a manner as to 
stay at right angles and not drag through the water. 

The part of the line between the log and the first 
knot is called the stray line. This first knot is placed 
at a considerable distance from the float and is very 
prominently marked. 

To use the log-line, the float is thrown over from 
the lee quarter of the vessel, and the line is then un- 
wound from the reel as fast as the vessel sails. 

At the instant the first point of division passes 
from the reel a half-minute sand-glass is inverted, and 
when the sand has all run out the reel is stopped. 
The number of equal spaces that have been unwound 
indicates the number of nautical miles the ship is 
sailing i)er hour, for half a minute bears the same 
relation to an hour that one of the divisions of the 
line does to a nautical mile. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 
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WE told you last week that the direction of the 
Chinese Eastern Bailroad which Bussia is to 
build in Manchuria- is planned to bring the road 
farther to the southward than was at first intended. 

After the road crosses the Khingan Mountains, 
which you wiU find plainly marked on The Great 
Bound World Atlas, it is to pass through Tsitsihar. 

It is said that at the summit of the pass over the 
mountains there is a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess of mercy. 

This temple was built by the Manchurians, and at 
present the Bussian engineers are using it for their 
offices. 

Over the range, on the swampy plains, companies 
of Bussians are working to make a foothold for the 
"iron horse." 

These men are all great big fellows, picked for 
the rough work, and they are accompanied by inter- 
preters and Cossack soldiers. It is said that the 
latter are needed more for work than for protection. 

Tsitsihar is a city of 30,000 inhabitants. The place 
is quite Bussian, for the language of that country is 
universally spoken, and the city is filled with Bus- 
sians who come to buy live stock and provisions. 

It is reported that Bussian railway offices are being 
built outside the city, and throughout the town the 
Chinese appear to be greatly impressed by the air of 
possession which the subjects of the Czar have. 

Southwest of Tsitsihar you wiU see Bodune (some- 
times called Petuna or Badune). This city has 
60,000 inhabitants and is growing rapidly. 

The new railroad will pass through Bodune and 
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continue southward to Kirin Oula, which is larger 
than either of the cities mentioned; and here also 
"Eussification," as it is called, is far advanced. 

This city is destined to be the chief centre of the 
new railroad. The surrounding country is very fer- 
tile — so much so that it is said the crops of this dis- 
trict would provision the whole Siberian army. It is 
within easy marching distance of Eussian frontier 
posts, and wood and coal are abundant. 

From Kirin the road is to cross the Sungari and 
go east for over a hundred miles. It then will make 
a turn to the north and strike Ninguta; then south 
to Port Arthur, and the terminus is reached. 

It is expected that it will take six years to build the 
Chinese-Eastern Eailroad, but the preliminary work 
has been pushed rapidly, and the Eussian bear is not 
likely to relinquish the hold he has gained on Man- 
churia. 

It is reported that at the Chinese capital the 
authorities are in the greatest confusion. This is 
not to be wondered at, for " the chorus of the powers" 
is daily increasing in volume. 

France said that she would occupy Hainan if her 
demands were not complied with by March 26th. 
This date has passed, and despatches have not reached 
us that France made good her threat. 

Japan or England should make the next move on 
the Chinese checker-board. 

It is said that the former is busily engaged in re- 
pairing the fortifications at Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Prince Henry of Germany has arrived at Hong- 
kong in the cruiser Beutschland, and the Government 
is entertaining him royally. 
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The Deutschland has had a hard trip, and it will 
take three weeks to put her in first-class order again. 

In The Great Eound World, No. 61, we told you 
about Prince Henry's departure from Kiel. He spoke 
then of Germany's "mailed fist," and also said that 
he expected to Christianize the Eastern country. It 
will be interesting for us to follow the German Prince's 
movements in China. It is said that China has agreed 
to lease Wei-Hai-Wei to Great Britain after the Japa- 
nese have evacuated the place. A despatch from 
Pekin states that if China does not agree to lease 
Wei-Hai-Wei to England, that country has determined 
to seize Port Arthur regardless of Eussia'^ hold 
upon it. 

England has a strong fleet of twenty-nine ships at 
Chee-foo. You will notice on the Atlas that this port 
is north of Wei-Hai-Wei and directly opposite Port 
Arthur. It is believed, however, that England will 
eventually get the port which the Japanese hold at 
present. Great Britain says that Japan will not 
object to her taking Wei-Hai-Wei, for the two coun- 
tries have a very good understanding of each other's 
designs. Poor old China is complaining bitterly, for 
she does not possess a single war-port for the five 
warships which are being built for her in other coun- 
tries. There is absolutely no place, it is said, to re- 
ceive these new boats unless Japan gives up Wei-Hai^ 
Wei to China, and this is doubtful. 
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SUBMARINE BOATS. 

THK idea of building boats that can move about 
under the water is an old one, and we all re- 
member Jules Verne's remarkable book, "Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea." Many inven- 
tors, some very weU known for their success in other 
lines, have worked at the problem, and a number of 
experimental boats have been built. The latest of 
these is the Holland boat, which has been mentioned 
in the press, and to which The Great Bound World 
has several times referred. 

The great advantage of such boats for the defence 
of seaports against unfriendly vessels of war must be 
evident. Battle-shipa and cruisers are provided with 
great guns to defend themselves from the attack of 
other large ships, smaller rapid-fire guns to sink 
torpedo-boats, and many of them carry steel nets 
which they hang over their sides to protect them from 
any movable torpedoes which may be sent at them. 
But no plan has been arranged which will protect a 
vessel from an attack from below ; and if submarine 
boats can be successfully operated it would seem as 
though all ships would be at their mercy, as their 
approach could not be guarded against. 

Two different ideas have been made the basis in 
plans for these boats— one being to place a torpedo 
beneath, the other to fire a charge of dynamite or 
other explosive at the vessel attacked. 

One of the most successful submarine boats yet 
built was designed and costructed by Mr. Nordenfelt, 
^ho is well known as the inventor of the rapid-fire 
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gnn that bears his name. In 1883 he began his ex- 
periments, and by 1885 had been so far successful as 
to give an exhibition in Copenhagen, Denmark, be- 
fore many distinguished people, including the Prince 
of Wales and the King and Queen of Denmark. His 
boat was 61 feet long, 9 feet in diameter, shaped like 
a cigar, and was operated by steam. He continued 
to perfect his plans, so that in 1887 he sold to the 
Turkish Government, after many successful tests, 
three boats, each 100 feet long, which could remain at 
a depth 50 feet below the surface of the water for nine 
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hours at a time. These fish-like vessels were designed 
to fire torpedoes at the bottom of the enemy's ships.) 

The customary way of sinking these boats is to ad- 
mit water into tanks provided for the purpose, until 
the boat has sunk to the desired depth. The pressure 
of water increases as the distance below the surface 
increases, and a gauge is provided which measures 
this pressure and allows the pilot to know how far 
down he is. 

A Mr. Waddington designed a smaller craft, of 
much the same sort, but operated by electricity, and 
she had some very successful tests at Liverpool, 
England. A peculiar device was that of attaching a 
large weight to the bottom of this boat, so that if it 
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WBB desired to rise quickly this weight could be 
dropped. 

A strange little vessel of another style was built by 
a Mr. Tuck, of this country. She was 30 feet long. 




THE TUCK BOAT PASSING UNDER A VESSEL. 

7i feet wide, and 6 feet deep, and was operated by 
electricity. As shown in the picture, the oi)erator was 
encased in a diver's suit attached to the top of the 
little vessel and steered and controlled her by aj)- 
paratus outside. At the front and back were tor- 




THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND-ZALINSKI IDEA. 

pedoes connected by an electric wire ; and when the 
boat was beneath the vessel to be destroyed these 
torpedoes were released, and, being light, rose up 
against the vessel's bottom and there rested. The 
submarine boat then moved away, letting out a wire 
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which kept her connected with the torpedoes, and 
when at a safe distance fired them by electricity. 

The Holland boat which is now attracting so much 
attention is not a new idea, for Mr. Holland has been 
engaged many years at the problem, and for some 
time worked with the assistance of Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Zalinski, well known as the inventor of the 
dynamite-gun, which is in use on the Vesuvius. 

The first Holland boat was tried in the harbor of 
New York some years ago. She was 50 feet long and 




THE HOLLAND BOAT RISING. 

8 feet in diameter; she had water compartments at 
the bow and stern for sinking her, and horizontal fins 
to keep her from turning over and to assist her in 
going down. In the experiments made this vessel 
showed a speed of nine miles an hour on the surface, 
and successfully dove and rose again several times. 

From that time not much has been heard of Hol- 
land's work; but that he has not been idle is shown 
by the recent tests of his new boat, which appear to 
have been highly successful. She carries a dynamite- 
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gun, the muzzle of which can be seen in the picture. 
This picture is taken as she is rising to the surface. 
The gun is fired by compressed air, and throws a 
charge of dynamite either through the air, when the 
boat is on the surface, or through the water, when 
she is submerged. 

Lieutenant Sargent, of the navy, recently witnessed 
her trials, and expressed himself as much impressed 
with her possibilities. At this time when there is so 
much talk of war, and especially of naval matters, it 
is particularly interesting that this American sub- 
marine boat should appear to have solved the problem, 
and to put within the realm of probability the sup- 
posed impractiqal ideas of Jules Verne, 

The difficulties that make naval authorities hesitate 
and hold back their support from submarine boats 
are more the result of the dangers attending their use 
for practical purposes than the question of their suc- 
cess in tests. It is so difficult to see under water, and 
there is such great danger of the submarine boat 
going down with the vessel it attacks ; there is also 
so much chance of its roaming about for miles with- 
out finding the boat it is looking for, that the sub- 
marine torpedo-boat is subject to ten chances of failure 
to one of success. 

It is possible, however, that these troubles may be 
overcome. A really practical and reliable type of 
submarine boat would be a very great addition to any 
navy, and perhaps American ingenuity will follow up 
the success of the Holland boat by improvements 
which will make this type thoroughly serviceable. 
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No. 75, as stated therein, was delayed 
in printing by a general strike of the 
|||A printers and electrotypers of New York. 

•m% Many of our subscribers who failed to 

f^ditdr receive their number promptly have writ- 
ten to us, and doubtless have received no 
answer. We trust that they will understand that 
the delay was unavoidable on our part, and that their 
failure to receive reply was due to the fact that 
we presume their numbers have reached before this 
number does. If such is not the case, duplicates 
will be sent upon receipt of request. 



^T^HIS number contains news that is bound to mark 
i an epoch in our history and that of the world. 
For weeks this country has awaited decisive action 
on the part of the President and Congress. The ter- 
rible disaster to the Maine brought us to a realizing 
sense of the true character of Spain, and at the same 
time emphasized the fact that as a nation we were not 
prepared to maintain our position by force of arms. 
As will be seen by the report of the Senate Commit- 

Oopyright, 1808, by Thb Obbat Bound Wobld PabUshing Company. 
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tee, we have, if anything, judged Spain by far too 
charitably. It has not been possible for us in our 
limited space to publish the report of the Senate 
Committee in full ; it should, however, be read care- 
fully by every one. The fact that information of 
such grave import has been in the possession of the 
President demonstrates clearly that he has acted in 
the whole matter with great tact, for now that the 
time has come for decisive action we are prepared to 
defend our rights. We trust that the great strength 
and abundant resources of this country will prove an 
argument of such potency as to force Spain to accede 
to our demands and thus avert war; time only can 
decide this question. 

Mtmn to Corresponaents 

Dear Editor; 

I enjoy your magazine very much. I have all the 
back numbers, and I think they are very interesting. 
I am very much interested in birds, and have seen quite 
a number here ; among them are the wood-thrash, the 
robin^ the English chipping, song, field and grasshopper 
sparrows ; but the rarest bird here I think is the mourn- 
ing dove, or Zenaidura macroura, I have recorded in East 
Hampton, L. I., and Morristown about one hundred dif- 
ferent birds. I can recommend above all other bird books 
for beginners, Chapman's " Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica," written by Frank M. Chapman, which gives clearly 
bird information for beginners. This is my first letter 
to The Great Round World, and I hope it will be 
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printed. Hoping great success and a long life to your 
paper, I remain, yours affectionately, 

John Hall Wheelock. 

P. S. In "Invention and Discovery" you tell about 
the pioneer bomb — what would happen if the bomb 
struck the water? 

MoRRiSTOWN, N. J., April 11, 1898. 

No doubt if the bomb struck the water tho result 
would be most unsatisfactory. The whole scheme 
is, however, not practical, and the invention is not 
likely to prove of value. 

What you say about the birds interests us very 
much; we wiU be glad to hear from you further about 
them, and we trust that your letter may encourage 
other boys and girls to write to us on similar sub- 
jects. Editor. 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of a very interest- 
ing composition on "Cotton and the Cotton Plant," 
from Clarence G., 48 West 84th Street, New York 
city. 

This has been referred to the department of " In- 
vention and Discovery," and may be published in a 
later issue. 

Dew Books 

ris our purpose to mention in these columns 
only such books as may be recommended. Our 
space is too limited to include those not considered 
desirable. 

The custom which we inaugurated last year of send- 
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ing books to different subBcribers to be reviewed, we 
shall continue; we therefore solicit correspondence 
in reference to new books. Whenever we receive a 
well-written description, we shall add the name of the 
writer to the list of those to whom we send new books 
for review. 

From "M. P.," Flushing, L. L, we have received 
the following description of "Uncrowning a King," 
by Edward S. Ellis (New Amsterdam Book Co., New 
York city) : 

"I have enjoyed reading 'Uncrowning a King,' by 
Edward S. Ellis, the book sent me by The Great 
Bound World. It is a story of King Philip's War, 
which lasted several years. In the settlement of 
Chilton, during the Sunday service, the church was 
attacked by the Wampanoag Indians. One of the 
sentinels was killed, and Hugh Underwood seized 
the sentinel's gun and fired on the Indians. He cap- 
tured an Indian, who promised to take Hugh to a 
settlement that was to be attacked the following day 
if he would give him his freedom. The story gives 
an account of Hugh's adventures through the woods ; 
the attack on Brookfield; his adventures on his way 
to Boston to secure aid for Brookfield; his capture 
by the Wampanoags, and his release by King Philip. 
The death of King Philip and the sellfng of his only 
son into slavery in Bermuda was the end of King 
Philip's War. 
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^ I ^iTR President's long-looked-for message in refer- 
A ence to the Spanish trouble was sent to Con- 
gress, Monday, April 11th. 

In this the President refers to the revolutions pre- 
ceding the present one. These revolutions, he says, 
have caused enormous losses to American trade 
and commerce, and our people have been shocked by 
the cruel and barbarous modes of warfare practised. 

He refers to the unsuccessful effort of President 
Cleveland to mediate between Spain and her revolting 
colony in 1896 — unsuccessful because Spain would 
not consider any form of mediation. 

President McKinley then describes the condition 
of the reconcentrados — how 300,000 people, or even 
more, were herded within towns and deprived of every 
means of support. 

You will remember the words used by the Presi- 
dent in a former message ; he said : " It was extermi- 
nation—not warfare. The only peace it could beget 
was that of the wilderness and the grave." 

The present message refers to the feeding of the 
reconcentrados by the American people — how a Cen- 
tral Cuban Belief Committee was established with 
headquarters in New York, composed of three mem- 
bers, one representing the Bed Cross Society, one the 
religious, and the third the business elements of the 
community. It seems that this committee has dis- 
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tributed $200,000 in money and supplies among the 
starving people. 

The President impresses upon us the fact that 
thousands of lives have been saved through the gen- 
erosity of the people of the United States. 

"The necessity for a change," he says, "in the 
condition of the reconcentrados is recognized by the 
Spanish Government.. Within a few days past the 
orders of General Weyler have been revoked, and 
the reconcentrados are, it is said, to be permitted to 
return to their homes and aided to resume the self- 
supporting pursuits of peace ; public works have been 
ordered to give them employment, and a sum of $600,- 
000 has been appropriated for their relief." 

President McKinley inclines to the belief that, short 
of subjugation or extermination, a final military vic- 
tory for either side seems impracticable. 

He will not allow himself to think or speak of the 
forcible annexation of Cuba. In reference to putting 
an end to the trouble in Cuba, the President quotes 
the following words, which occurred in his message 
of last December: "Of the untried measures there 
remain only : recognition of the insurgents as bel- 
ligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba 
and intervention to end the war, by imposing a com- 
promise between the contestants ; and intervention in 
favor of one or the other party. Forcible annexa- 
tion cannot be thought of, for by our code of moral- 
ity it would be criminal aggression." 

After this reference to a former message, the Presi- 
dent quotes President Jackson's message to Congress 
in 1836 on the subject of the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 
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Mexico was trying to keep this territory, and there 
was a revolution going on very much like the present 
one in Cuba. The Texans wished to be recognized 
as holding an independent state, but Andrew Jackson 
said: "Prudence dictates that we should still stand 
aloof and maintain our present attitude (that of non- 
recognition). This attitude will secure respect and 
influence abroad and inspire confidence at home.** 

President McKinley outlines the late negotiations 
with Spain, and how that country brought the Exec- 
utive "to the end of his eflfort," as the message says. 

The pith of President McKinley 's message is: 

"I ask Congress to authorize and empower the 
President to take measures to secure a full and final 
termination of hostilities between the Government of 
Spain and the people of Cuba, and to secui*e in the 
island the establishment of a stable government, ca- 
pable of maintaining order and observing its interna- 
tional obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity and 
the security of its citizens, as well as our own, and 
to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary for these purposes. 

" I recommend that the distribution of food and sup- 
plies be continued, and that an appropriation be made 
out of the public treasury to supplement the charity 
of our citizens. 

"Prepared to execute every obligation imposed upon 
me by the Constitution and the law, I await your 
action." 

The President barely touches on the Maine disas- 
ter, and the jingoes are disappointed in that he has 
not made that incident a casus belli (a cause for war). 

As the Executive received the news of an armistice 
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declared by Spain as he was finisbing his missiTe, he 
merely mentions the fact without comment. 

In closing. President McKinley writes: ''If the 
armistice attains a successful result, then our aspi- 
rations as a Christian, x)eaoe-loTing people will be 
realized. If it fails, it wiQ be only another justifi- 
cation for our contemplated actioo." 

4 4 4 # « # 

THE excitement not only in Congress, but also 
throughout the country, after the publication 
of the message, was subdued but intense. 

The message was referred to its Committee on 
Foreign Relations by both the House and the Senate. 

On April 13th the House Committee presented the 
following resolution, adopted by a majority of the 
members of the committee : 

** WhereaSy The Government of Spain for three 
years past has been waging war on the island of Cuba 
against a revolution by the inhabitants thereof with- 
out making any substantial progress toward the sup- 
pression of said revolution, and has conducted the 
warfare in a manner contrary to the laws of nations by 
methods inhuman and uncivilized, causing the death 
by starvation of more than 200,000 innocent non-com- 
batants, the victims being for the most part helpless 
women and children, inflicting intolerable injury to the 
commercial interests of the United States, involving 
the destruction of the lives and property of many of . 
our citizens, entailing the expenditure of millions of 
money in patrolling our coasts and policing the high 
seas in order to maintain our neutrality ; and 

" Whereas, This long series of losses, injuries, and 
burdens for which Spain is responsible has culmi- 
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nated in the destruction of the United States battle- 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana and in the death 
of 266 of our seamen; 

** Resolved, That the President is hereby authorized 
and directed to intervene at once to stop the war in 
Cuba to the end and with the purpose of securing 
permanent peace and order there, and establishing by 
the free action of the people thereof a stable and in- 
dependent government of their own in the island of 
Cuba, and the Presidentis here by authorized and em- 
powered to use the land and naval forces of the Unit- 
ed States to execute the purpose of this resolution." 

After a stormy session the House of Eepresenta- 
tives passed the resolution by a vote of 322 to 19. 



THE Senate did not act on the resolutions of its 
Committee on Foreign Belations as quickly as 
did the House of Bepresentatives. 

This committee held Spain responsible for the 
Maine disaster, and asserted in its resolutions that 
the abhorrent conditions now prevailing in Cuba could 
not longer be endured. It claimed that the duty of 
the United States was to demand the withdrawal of 
Spain's land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters, and that the President should therefore be 
directed to use the entire land and naval forces of the 
United States to carry the resolutions into effect. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Belations ren- 
dered a report to support its resolutions, and the part 
relating to the destruction of the Maine is now most 
interesting history. The report says : 

" It is the opinion of your committee, having con- 
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sidered the testimony submitted to the Board of In- 
quiry, in connection with further testimony taken by 
the committee, [this testimony has no doubt been 
withheld because it clearly establishes the identity 
of the Spanish officials guilty of the destruction of 
the Mairw] and with the relevant and established facts 
presented by the events of the last three years, that 
the destruction of the Maine was compassed either 
by the official act of the Spanish authorities or was 
made possible by a negligence on their part so will- 
ing and gross as to be equivalent in culpability to 
positive criminal action." 

Furthermore, the report as to the Maine catastrophe 
is supported by the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall 
as to Spain's connection with the blowing up of the 
Maine. In this opinion the Chief Justice says that 
ships of a friendly nation are allowed to enter and 
remain in the ports of another power under the pro- 
tection of the Government of the port. He does not 
contend that the safety of the foreign ship is to be 
absolutely guaranteed, but he does insist that due 
diligence must be used to protect such vessel by the 
officials in charge of the port. 

The Committee in its report emphasizes the fact 
that the Maine was destroyed by the explosion of a 
submarine mine in position under her, in a Spanish 
harbor, at a place where she had been moored to a hvjoy 
by the express direction and guidance of the Spanish 
authorities. 

And then another significant as well as a startling 
fact is that explosive contrivances like submarine 
mines and torpedoes .of all kinds are almost exclu- 
sively used by governments for defensive or offensive 
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operations. They are not to be bought at private sale, 
and the destructive contents cannot easily be made, 
and are hard to obtain, except possibly gunpowder. 
The entire contrivance of a sifbmarine mine is a piece 
of machinery very complicated, and not generally un- 
derstood except by special manufacturers or naval 
officers. 

The report goes on to show that the mine was un- 
doubtedly connected with the shore battery, which 
would have to be properly housed, guarded, and at- 
tended by trained operators. 

The report of the Foreign Belations Committee 
continues : 

" The duplicity, perfidy, and cruelty of the Spanish 
character, as they always have been, are demonstrated 
still to continue by their manifestations during the 
present war in Cuba. All these circumstances con- 
sidered cumulatively, together with other considera- 
tions which will exactly accord with and add force to 
them, undenied and unexplained as they are by any 
authority excepting the baseless report of the Spanish 
Board of Inquiry, warrant the conclusion stated here- 
inbefore, that the destruction of the < Maine' was com- 
passed either by the official act of the Spanish authorities 
(and the ascertainment of the particular person is not 
material) or was made possible by a negligence on their 
part so willing and gross as to be equivalent in culpabil- 
ity to positive criminal action/' 

At 6.25 P.M. on the afternoon of the 13th the Senate 
adjourned without taking action on the above res- 
olutions. 
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/^N April 7th representatives of Great Britain, 
v^ France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary called upon President McKinley in a body. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, England's ambassador to the 
United States, was the leader of the representatives 
of the six great powers of Europe, and they presented 
the following note : 

"The undersigned representatives of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Eussia, duly authorized in that behalf, address in the 
name of their respective governments a pressing ap- 
peal to the feelings of humanity and moderation of 
the President and of the American people in their 
existing differences with Spain. 

" They earnestly hope that further negotiations will 
lead to an agreement which, while securing the main- 
tenance of peace, will afford all necessary guarantees 
for the re-establishment of order in Cuba. 

" The powers do not doubt that the humanitarian 
and purely disinterested character of this represen- 
tation will be fully recognized and appreciated by the 
American people." 

The President's reply to this told what the nation 
would do — "fulfil a duty to humanity." The Presi- 
dent, however, said nothing of Cuban independence 
and made no pledges. His answer was : 

"The Government of the United States recognizes 
the good will which has prompted the friendly com- 
munication of the representatives of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Rus- 
sia, as set forth in the address of your excellencies, and 
shares the hoi)e therein expressed that the outcome 
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of the situation in Cuba may be the maintenance of 
peace between the United States and Spain by afford- 
ing the necessary guarantee for the re-establishment 
of order in the island, so terminating the chronic con- 
dition of disturbance there which so deeply injures 
the interests and menaces the tranquillity of the Amer- 
ican nation by the character and consequences of the 
struggle thus kept at our door, besides shocking its 
sentiment of humanity. 

" The Government of the United States appreciates 
the humanitarian and disinterested character of the 
communication now made on behalf of the powers 
named, and for its part is confident that equal appre- 
ciation will be shown for its own earnest and unselfish 
endeavors to fulfil a duty to humanity by ending a 
situation, the indefinite prolongation of which has 
become insufferable." 

We have given you both address and reply, for they 
are important items of history, and will be interesting 
to refer to in the light of events which may follow. 

The whole tone of the powers* address is evidence of 
the great respect in which our chief magistrate is held 
by these great nations, — evidence that they respect his 
judgment and can safely rely upon him to act wisely. 

At one time recently it was thought that the Queen 
Begent of Spain would assume the responsibility of 
acting for her own country and comply with the de- 
mands of President McKinley. 

If the Queen should act in this way it would un- 
doubtedly cause a great deal of bad feeling in Spain. 
However, if she could prevent war between Spain and 
the United States her name would be recalled in the 
future as one of Spain's greatest women. 
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Wo are sorry to say that the reports of her inter- 
vention have died away, and nothing more is heard of 
it at this time. 



|HE Navy Department has 
succeeded in buying a 
cruiser in England which 
was built for Peru. This boat is called 
the DiogeneSf and she has had quite a 
history. In 1883 she was built for 
Peru by the Thames Shipbuilding 
Company. She never became the prop- 
erty of that country, however, because 
Peru was unable to complete the arrangements for 
her purchase. 

During the Japan-China difficulty Japan bought 
the BiogeneSy but before the boat could be fitted out 
and despatched to her owners the war broke out in 
the East, and international law prevented her from 
leaving English waters. 

Japan was therefore released from the contract, 
and since 1893 the Diogeiies has lain in the Thames 
waiting for a purchaser. 

The boat is 250 feet long, 35 feet wide, and draws 
10 feet of water. On her trial trips she has made 
16 knots an hour. 

The armament is particularly strong on the new 
boat. She carries two "long Toms" (great guns 
which throw shells an immense distance) on her 
upper deck, and also a "stern-chaser," so called on 
account of its being used against a pursuing vessel. 
On the main deck are four Maxim guns. These are 
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rapid-firing guns, and the number of shots they are 
able to discharge in a short time is marvellous. 

A crew of forty has been enlisted to take the cruiser 
to the United States, and sh0 has been coaled and 
provisioned for her long trip. 

Lieut. John J. Knapp has been placed in command 




of the Diogenes, and it is to be hoped that this boat, 
which has been idle for such a long time, will be of 
good service to the rapidly increasing United States 
navy. 

The San Francisco and New Orleans arrived in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on April 11th. The vessels 
had a stormy passage, and their supply of coal had 
run so low that sight of land was most welcome. 
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After recoaliiig, the boats started for New York on 
the 13th, and our new purchase is now in New York 
harbor. 

Every steamer from Europe is bringing supplies 
of war material, and we are glad to report the safe 
arrival of the torpedo-boat lately bought in England 
by the United States Government. 

The Navy Department has notified the American 
Line that it will take the ^S^^. Paul and St. Louis, and 
these beautiful boats will be used as auxiliary cruisers. 

The St Paul and St. Louis are sister ships, and the 
largest boats on the American Line. They are 554 
feet long and 63 feet wide, and have a speed of over 
20 knots an hour. 

It is not known at present whether or not the ves- 
sels will be chartered or bought. It would be better, 
it seems, to buy them, for otherwise the Government 
would have to pay the cost price as well as the 
amount agreed in the charter contract if they are de- 
stroyed. 

It is reported that our Navy Department has also 
bought the Brazilian cruiser Nictheroy, This boat 
is 380 feet long, 48 feet wide, and can steam about 18 
knots. 

The vessel, it is said, will sail immediately for the 
United States, and on its arrival be formally trans- 
ferred to our Government. 



^T'WO weeks ago we printed a picture of Alphonso 
1 Xni. of Spain, and possibly you would like 
to hear a little about him this week. 
The little King is now twelve years old, and has 
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just successfully passed an examination which will 
allow him to enter a Spanish "university if he wishes to. 

It was in one of the rooms of the palace that the 
examination took place^ and not only the Queen Be- 
gent, but also the ladies of the court, were in a great 
flutter of'excitement. 

It seems that the young King was very quick at 
answering the questions put to him. We can imagine 
he is very, very bright, for in addition to the usual 
subjects, he was examined in elementary algebra, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, min- 
eralogy, ethics, psychology, Latin, Greek, French, 
and agriculture. It is said that he speaks French, 
English, and German fluently, so he must be a bright 
chap to know all these things. 

He must feel like a pretty big boy now ; and how 
proud he was when he received his green and white 
paper, called a diploma, which told him how well he 
had passed. 

Have you ever been told all the names which the 
little King of Spain has? When he was baptized, not 
only was he called Alphonso, but the following names 
were added : Leon-Ferdinand-Marie-Jacques-Isidore- 
Pascal-Antoine. All that is called his informal title. 
His formal title would take up fifteen lines of this page. 



•^1 'HE Anglo-Egyptian army under command of 
* Sirdar Herbert Kitchener has dealt the Mahdi 
a severe blow on the Upper Nile. 

We told you last week that the English were on the 
Atbara Eiver. It was near this river that this last 
brilliant victory was achieved. 
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The dervishes were strongly intrenohedf their posi- 
tion of defence being called a zariba — a perfect laby- 
rinth of pits, embankments, and huts. 

General Kitchener with three brigades attacked 
the Mahdists, who were commanded by Osman Digna 
and Mahmoud. 

The Mahdist force was estimated at 12,000 men, and 
they fought fiercely to defend their position. 

The charge of the Anglo-Egyptians must have been 
a daring one, for the Mahdists were ready for them, 
and the works had to be carried under a storm of 
bullets which killed many brave men. The British 
force lost 600 men, it is said, while 2,000 dervishes 
were killed. 

Osman Digna, who is said to be a Frenchman, took 
to flight when he saw the tide of battle turn, but Mah- 
moud, who had been in an underground pit while the 
fight was going on, was captured. It was important 
for the English to capture this man, for he is one of 
the ablest generals of the Mahdi, and his loss will be 
felt keenly. 

The dervishes lost almost everything they had, in- 
cluding ten cannon, their baggage, standards, and 
animals. 

The English regard the victory as one of greatest 
importance, for perhaps it is the death-blow to Mah- 
dism. At any rate, the result of the engagement re- 
news confidence in General Kitchener's ability to lead 
his troops to victory, and we may expect an end to 
hostilities on the Nile shortly. 

A later report says that the forces of Mahmoud 
were completely broken up, some of them fleeing tow- 
ard Atbara and others toward the Nile. 
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A despatch from the English camp gives the fol- 
lowing vivid description : 

^Mahmoud's zariba, rifle-pits, and intrenchments 
are literally chock-full of dead, while the ground out- 
side on the south is covered with bodies. 

" The most striking feature of the engagement was 
the picturesque storming of the zariba. General 
Hunter, cheering and with helmet in hand, led the 
Soudanese and Egyptian troops to the attack. 

"Major-General Gatacre led the British brigade, 
and accompanied by Private Cross was the first 
to reach the zariba. Private Cross bayoneted a 
big dervish who was aiming poinlr-blank at General 
Gatacre. 

"Piper Stewart, while leading the Cameron High- 
landers, was killed, seven bullets passing through 
his body. 

" The last words of Captain Urquhart, of the High- 
landers, who was killed, were : ' Never mind me, lads; 
go on.' 

" General Kitchener after the battle said, referring 
to the slow, steady advance of the Scotch regiment 
under the withering dervish fire: 'It was one of the 
finest feats performed for many years. We are proud 
of such a regiment. ' " 



" "Pli MAHDI " was the name given to Mohammed. 
*-* It means "the guide" or "leader." Many of 
the Mussulmans believe that Mohammed will appear 
again on the earth, and this belief has given rise to 
many false prophets calling themselves El Mahdi, or 
The Mahdi. The most important of these was Mo- 
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hammed Achmet, who gathered many followers in the 
Soudan, instituted a holy war, repeatedly defeated 
expeditions sent against him, and finally captured 
Khartoum, where the brave General Gordon — Chinese 
Gordon, as he was called — was killed. The present 
Mahdi is the successor of Achmet, who died in 1885 ; 
he claims to have been endowed with all the powers 
of his predecessor, and has seemed to have a charmed 
life, for he has had many narrow escapes. His fol- 
lowers are terrible fighters, for death in battle has no 
terrors for them : they believe that the faithful that 
die fighting go straight to Paradise. 



AT this time, while the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the holy city of the Mohammedans, is taking 
place, it is interesting to hear about the place which 
contains the "Kaaba," or holy shrine of the prophet. 

None but men of the true prophet's religion are 
allowed to enter Mecca, and it is said men who are of 
any other religion, or women even if they are Moham- 
medan, are immediately put to death if found inside 
the walls of the city. 

One woman, a Saracen princess, forced her way 
into the holy place with the aid of thirty thousand 
soldiers, but she is the only woman who has ever 
been known to enter the city. 

Many Christians and Jews have tried to see the 
" Kaaba, " and lost their lives. The Ei.aba, or Square 
House, is the most sacred shrine of the Mohamme- 
dans, and is situated in the centre of the vast mosque 
of Mecca (see illustration in our last number). Mr. 
Herbert Glenny, an English scholar, was stoned to 
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death in Mecca, and a Jew named Arensen was cruci- 
fied for having passed the gates of the city. 

A young Bussian officer named Milutine, however, 
contrived successfully to visit the holy city, and he 
was lucky enough to escape with his life. 

He had heard that no Christian had ever succeeded 
in entering and leaving Mecca, so in a purely ad- 
venturous spirit he 
determined to accom- 
plish this dangerous 
feat. 

He learned Turk- 
ish, visited various 
mosques and temples 
to learn the religious 
customs of the Mo- 
hammedans, and 
finally, disguised as 
a Turk, lived for 
three months in a 
Turkish house with- 
out his identity 
being discovered. 

When he thought 
that his disguise was 
perfect, he started 
for Mecca with a 
great band of pilgrims from Constantinople. 

The journey led across stretches of desert, and 

many times the pilgrims Were attacked by the fierce 

Bedouins, who hoped to gain some of the treasure 

which was being carried to the shrine of the prophet. 

It seems that numbers of Mohammedans who are 
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unable to take the trip send by friends money and 
jewels as oflferings to be deposited in the holy city. 

The marauding Bedouins know this, and Lieuten- 
ant Milutine said that twenty-two times was the cara- 
van attacked. 

Seven times in a day halts were made, and every 
pilgrim knelt in prayer, for this is a Koran rule not 
to be slighted on any account. 

When the journey was half completed the caravan 
halted and the travellers changed their clothes for the 
"Ihram." This is the pilgrim costume, made of two 
large towels, and when this is put on, each Moham- 
medan swears not to tie knots in his clothes, not to 
oil his body, nor to cut his nails, hair, or beard, 
nor to color the latter with henna (a dye much used 
by the Persians and Arabians). 

The day this ceremony was performed the pilgrims 
kept shouting loudly a verse from the Koran : " Here 
I am, O God, here I am ! Here I am, O Unassoci- 
ated One, here I am, for unto thee belong praise, 
grace, and empire, O TJnassociated One !" 

There are barriers far outside of Mecca where each 
pilgrim is examined to make sure that he is a true 
believer. Then large steps must be mounted before 
the weary pilgrims reach the entrance to the city . In- 
side is the "Kaaba," toward which every Moslem 
turns his face when he prays. 

Lieutenant Milutine describes the "Kaaba" as a 
cubical structure of massive stone. Several yards 
from the building proper is a balustrade with lamps 
on it, which are always lighted, and between the bal- 
ustrade and the stone structure the crowds of Moham- 
medans pass, going through ceremonies which are 
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believed to be very necessary. Many acts of devo- 
tion are performed in Mecca which would seem fool- 
ish to us, but which the true believer thinks requi- 
site for his salvation. Some of these are running a 
certain number of times up a street, kissing the sa- 
cred black stone in the "Kaaba," and many other 
rituals. 

Lieutenant Milutine wrote a letter to friends de- 
scribing his interesting trip; he closes by saying that 
the pilgrims are so poor on their return journey that 
not even the Bedouins will attack them, for the Arabs 
Bay that a charge of powder and bullet are worth more 
than a Mohammedan returning from Mecca. 



f N D I K E reports have 
reached us which are 
very serious. There 
has been a terrible acci- 
dent on the Chilkoot 
Pass, Alaska, and it is believed that seventy-five peo- 
ple lost their lives. 

On the morning of April 9th a small snow-slide oc- 
curred which buried several cabins ; and although the 
alarm spread, many people were buried in the im- 
mense avalanche which swept down the mountain 
shortly after. 

There was a great snow-storm at the time which 
made travelling very difficult. A number of persons 
were coming down the mountain with the aid of a 
rope when overtaken by the slide, and the bodies were 
covered by tons and tons of snow. 
It is estimated that many tons of outfits were bur- 
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ied; and although sevieral thousand men immediately 
started to rescue the unfortunates, it is to be doubted 
whether or not many bodies wiU be recovered before 
the summer sun melts the snow and ice. 

The slide, it is reported, covered the trail over the 
mountain for two hundred yards to a depth in many 
places of fifty feet. 

Although the weather was not favorable for travel 
before the avalanche took place, it is said that the 
trail was covered with Klondikers. One of them, 
J. A. Kaines, of Maine, who was dug out alive, 
said: 

"All of a sudden I heard a loud report, and in- 
stantly felt myself going swiftly down the hill. Look- 
ing around, I saw many others buried, some with their 
teet out and heads buried out of sight, and others 
with only their heads showing. When I struck the 
bottom I tried to run, but the snow caught me, and 
I was instantly buried beneath thirty feet of snow 
and rock, and was on the very verge of death by suf- 
focation when I was reached by the rescuers." 



NOW that there is a prospect of war, it is inter- 
esting to know what the financial condition of 
our Government is. 

When the Civil War broke out the Treasury of the 
United States was nearly empty, our credit was poor, 
and the Government bonds could not be sold in 
Europe. 

The treasury has a cash balance now of over 200 
millions, of which 174 millions is gold. 

Gold coins have been called "the sinews of war," 
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as foreign nations wish to be paid in gold for suj)- 
plies purchased ; for that metal is the standard money 
of the world, and, as such, is preferable to our paper 
money, or even silver, which often depreciates in 
value. 

The banks of New York city recently held 141 
millions in coin, presumably nearly all gold, while it 
is estimated that the remaining banks of the country 
have about 160 millions of the precious metal. 

So we have almost 500 millions in gold in the 
country, and it would take a long war to make it 
necessary to pledge this immense amount in paper 
money. 

There is also estimated to be at least 25 millions 
in foreign bills, that is, bills of exchange, which are 
checks or drafts drawn on foreign banks and used 
very much as we use checks on local banks. We can 
present these bills of exchange in foreign countries 
and obtain gold if we wish. 

Then we have not taken into consideration the gold 
that can be, and is being, mined in our country. 
Sixty millions is not a high estimate for one year, 
and this does not include the Klondike mines, where 
the amount of yellow metal procured promises to be 
very large. 

The revenue from taxes which the Government now 
collects amounts to about 500 millions annually. In 
addition to this, by renewing the imposition of those 
taxes which have been repealed since 1866, and by im- 
posing an additional tax of a dollar a barrel on beer, 
the country would have nearly 250 millions more. 

In short, it is estimated that the Government could 
raise enough money without borrowing to pay its or- 
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dinary expenses and have enough left over to pay out 
each day $1,600,000 for fighting purposes. 

During the Civil War we spent in one year 1,153 
millions, or about 3 millions a day, on the army and 
navy. That is an immense amount, and it simply 
proves that as a nation our resources are unlimited. 

From this article readers of The Great Bound 
World will see that " the sinews of war" of the United 
States are very strong, and it would take a long and 
disastrous war to wear them out. 



THE weeks of uncertainty through which we have 
passed since the fearful disaster to the Maine 
will long be remembered by all of us. We cannot look 
back upon them without acknowledging that our Presi- 
dent has exhibited great wisdom in the present crisis. 

It is true that he has been criticised because of the 
delays, — the holding back of his message to Congress, 
the late Maine report, and the putting off of his last 
message; yet all these delays have been caused by 
an earnest desire to do his best for our country, and 
also for the reason that he is at heart in deep sym- 
pathy with the suffering people in Cuba. 

Because President McKinley owed his election very 
largely to what is known as the money power, that 
is, those connected with or interested in banking, he 
has been accused of favoring a policy of " peace at 
any price." This is another way of saying that he 
was guided by selfish interest and has been regard- 
less of his country's honor. 

Suggestions of this kind are as much of an insult 
to the American people as they are to the President. 
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The cartoons and caricatures, which also tend to dis- 
honor the head of our nation, are a disgrace, and as 
snch should not be tolerated by the people of the 
United States. 

We must remember that our President was elected 
by ourselves, and that as the head of the nation he 
represents the nation and should not be subjected to 
insult of any kind. Fair-minded, patriotic men and 
women speak in praise of President McKinley's con- 
duct, and it is well they do, for the head of our 
government needs the strongest possible support at 
this time. 

Until the President made the suggestion, many 
X)eople did not see that it might be well to hold back 
a declaration of war until the greater part of the ships, 
guns, and ammunition we have lately purchased are 
well on their way to this country. 

Probably the most important thing for the United 
States to do in case of war with Spain is to strike a 
decisive blow at the outset. 

This cannot be done without due preparation, and 
preparation takes time. 

It has been said by a prominent man that a long 
war with Spain would put the United States back 
twenty years in the march of civilization. Business 
interests, of course, would be hurt very much. In- 
terest in art, science (except in the science of war- 
fare), and literature would relax, and last, but surely 
not least, the country would be saddled with an im- 
mense war debt. A new pension list would possibly 
be established, and if it approaches the amount paid 
out for Civil War pensions— $140,000,000 yearly— this 
would be a great misfortune. 
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PAPEE MONEY. 

WTE wrote in No. 72 about " The Money Question," 
" speaking of what money is, and of the coinage 
of gold and silver. We have received many requests 
to write further of the subject. 

One may handle much money and yet see very lit- 
tle gold or silver, except the change in the form of 
quarters, dimes, nickels, etc. Thousands of dollars 
may pass through one's hands and none of it be 
metal. Many of us have wondered what this paper 
money is and why we all take it without the least 
hesitation, although it has not in itself any real 
value. What can be sold for its own worth has what 
we call intrinsic value. Gold, whether in the shape 
of coin, jewelry, or even in a shapeless mass, has in- 
trinsic value — can always be sold for about the same. 

A piece of paper with the signature of George 
Washington on it is worth several dollars. The 
same piece without that signature is worth practi- 
cally nothing. A piece of paper printed by the Gov- 
ernment with the words " one dollar" is worth some- 
thing. Why? Because the Government has agreed, 
in the law that permitted the issue of this paper, to 
pay for it so much coin, and we all believe the Gov- 
ernment will do as it has promised. 

The paper money of the United States is of several 
kinds. The kind we see most frequently is the silver 
certificate. This is merely a receipt for so much silver 
which the Government has stored in the treasury 
vaults. Silver dollars are large and bulky coins, and 
the x)eople never took kindly to using them. If one 
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had to carry ten or twenty of them about, he would 
find them quite a weight. The Government issues 
these certificates for the convenience of the handlers 
of money. 

The kind of paper money we see least of is the gold 
certificate. These answer the same purpose as silver 
certificates, except that gold is held for them by the 
treasury. 

Neither of these is in the correct ase of the ex- 
pression paper money at all, because they merely 
take the place of the actual coins, and are a form of 
receipt for them, the Government keeping on hand 
especially to pay them their equivalent, dollar for 
dollar, in coin. 

The real paper money is that which does not repre- 
sent dollar for dollar coin deposited. It is divided 
into two classes — treasury notes and bank notes. 

Bank notes are pai)er issued by the Government /or 
the banks, and have on them copies of the signatures 
of the bank officers, the name of the bank issuing 
them, etc. National banks may be formed under cer- 
tain conditions, which are such that the government 
authorities are satisfied that the persons forming 
them are honest and responsible. They may then 
issue these bank notes by depositing with the Unit- 
ed States treasurer government bonds as security. 
These bonds are kept by the treasurer as long as 
the notes are in existence, and are only returned to 
the bank when the notes have been received and de- 
stroyed by the treasury officials. 

Treasury notes are paper money issued by the Gov- 
ernment in its own name, and are promises to pay. 
The Government says on them that it will pay to 
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bearer so much in coin at its treasury. For the pur- 
pose of paying these notes it keeps on hand what is 
known as a reserve in gold — not an amount equal 
dollar for dollar to the amount of the existing notes, 
but an amount which is assumed, from experience, to 
meet all probable demands for payment — or redemp- 
tion. 

The amount of money thus held is called the " re- 
serve," and is kept in gold. The conditions of trade 
cause gold to be exported at times, and this is drawn 
from the United States treasury; and when these 
withdrawals are so heavy that they exhaust all of 
the other gold held in the treasury, the demands 
must be paid out of the reserve. It was necessary 
a few years ago to sell bonds for gold to replenish 
the reserve. Although there is no definite law stat- 
ing how much this reserve shall amount to, it has 
for many years been understood that at least one 
hundred million dollars shall be kept on hand for 
this purpose. 

Of course, if all the holders of these notes should 
demand coin, it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to obtain the coin for them. 

It is a strange fact that all the forms of money cir- 
culate on an absolutely equal footing of value — or 
parity as it is called — although they have very differ- 
ent real or intrinsic values. As we have explained : 

Gold coin has its own value, being the standard of 
measure, and because it will sell, regardless of the 
mint stamping, anywhere in the world. 

Silver coin has to-day an intrinsic value equal to 
about half of its par value. 

Bank notes are actually worth only the fraction 
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tbej represent of the bond against which they are 
issued, and that bond will sell for more or less ac- 
cording to the wealth and credit of the nation. 

Treasury notes are only the Government's promises 
to pay, and it is always possible that the Government 
might find itself unable to pay the coin. 

But the very fact that they do circulate on a parity, 
or equal basis : that a dollar of silver or gold or paper 
will buy the same amount of bread or anything else, 
shows the confidence in the Government and its abil- 
ity to make all its promises good, for directly or 
indirectly the Government is back of all money. 

Checks, money orders, express orders, etc., take 
the place of money in a large majority of business 
transactions nowadays, and we will write more about 
these some other time. 

All of the coins we have smaller than the dollar are 
called subsidiary coin, and are not supposed to have 
real or intrinsic value, being issued only for the con- 
venience of the people. 

The Government decides by law what shall be legal 
tender, that is, what a person who has money owing 
to him must take in settlement of the debt. Under 
this law gold and silver coin must be taken, and so 
must treasury notes ("unless otherwise expressly 
agreed in the contract") ; but silver and gold certifi- 
cates need not be taken, and halves, quarters, and 
dimes need only be taken for amounts less than ten 
dollars, and nickels and pennies for amounts under 
twenty-five cents. This is to protect the man who 
loans the best kind of money from having to accept 
payment in a kind that may be less valuable. 
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Our prize contest printed in the last 
number has excited a great deal of interest. 
|||A A number of answers are coming from 

"'^ pupils of the large public schools, and 

(^ditOr ^® hsk\e decided to add a third prize to be 
given to the school sending us the greatest 
number of correct answers accompanied by properly 
filled-out blanks. This prize will be the set of thirty 
photogravure plates advertised in our premium cata- 
logue (No. 73 of The Great Bound World) . We feel 
sure that the boys and girls will be happy to join in 
a competition to secure for their school, in this way, 
such a beautiful set of pictures. These pictures are 
15 i X 21 inches in size, and have been published with- 
out names, so that they may be suitable for framing. 
The scholars of any school may compete; those who 
have already sent in their answers should fill out and 
send duplicate blanks and lists, with name of the 
school attached. 

The number of lists from any school will be the 
first consideration ; the arrangement and neatness will 
be taken into consideration only in the event of two 
or more schools sending an equal number of answers. 

Copyright, 1898, by Thb Qkkat Round Wobld Fubllshiog ComiMuiy. 
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nwmn to ClotTespoiideiits 

Dear Sir: 

Some day, when there is room for the query, will you 
kindly tell a delighted subscriber of The Great Round 
World how and when the nick names *' Uncle Sam" and 
"John Bull" originated? 

Yours very truly, 

LUCILE M. S. 

Uncle Sam. — Shortly after the declaration of war 
with England, in 1812, Elbert Anderson, a contractor 
from New York, purchased a quantity of provisions 
at Troy for government use. One of the inspectors 
was Samuel Wilson, known among his acquaintances 
as Uncle Sam. After inspection the casks of provi- 
sions were marked «E. A.," "U. S." One of the 
workmen, being asked by a bystander what these 
initials meant, said as a joke, " Elbert Anderson and 
Uncle Sam." So much was made of it at the time 
that all articles marked "Property of U. S." were 
said to be "Uncle Sam's," and the name has been a 
byword ever since. 

John Bull. — This nickname was first applied to the 
English nation about two hundred years ago, in a 
satire called "The History of John Bull," written by 
Dr. John Arbuthnot. Editor. . 
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new Books 

"Story of Japan" (American Book Co. ; $1). 

It is perfectly deUghtful to have the opportunity to 
read many of the so-called educational books. Much 
space will be given to the description of books of this 
kind, for they are by far the more interesting and 
better books for our boys' and girls' libraries. Ber- 
gen's " Story of Japan" was received quite recently, 
and examined, as is our custom, with a view to plac- 
ing it among other books to be reviewed in its turn ; 
unfortunately for us we began reading, and found it 
BO fascinating that we neglected other books, and feel 
that we must say now what we have to say about this 
delightful book. 

It is an exceedingly interesting statement of an 
exceedingly interesting subject; especially valuable 
at this time when Japan bids fair to be the Great 
Britain of the East. 

In a very brilliant way are given the early history 
and traditions of Japan ; these have been connected 
with modem times, and history of both past and 
present are given with wonderful clearness and accu- 
racy of detail. 

As we have stated before, it is our purpose to men- 
tion in these columns only books which may be 
recommended. Bergen's "Japan" is one which we 
strongly recommend, especially to our boys. 

From the same publishers we have received Clarke's 
" Story of iEneas." This famous story has been well 
written, and, it goes without saying, carefully edited. 
The whole series to which this belongs is well worth 
having. 



Current l)i$tory 

A^N April 20th President McKinley sent the Span- 
v^ ish Government a copy of the resolutions 
passed by Congress and also an ultimatum. An ulti- 
matum is a final proposition or condition. The full 
text of the final condition sent to Madrid is not 
known, but on April 21st the following statement was 
issued at Washington by our Government, and this 
constitutes an important item of current history : 

"On yesterday,. April 20, 1898, about 11 o'clock 
A.M., the Department of State served notice of the pur- 
poses of this Government by delivering to Minister 
Polo a copy of an instruction to Minister Woodford, 
and also a copy of the resolutions passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States on the 19th instant. After 
the receipt of this notice the Spanish minister for- 
warded to the State Department a request for his 
passports, which were furnished to him on yesterday 
afternoon. Copy of the instruction to Woodford is 
herewith appended. 

"The United States minister at Madrid was at the 
same time instructed to make a like communication 
to the Government of Spain. This morning the de- 
partment received from General Woodford a telegram, 
copy of which is hereunto attached, showing that the 
Spanish Governmeut had broken off diplomatic rela- 
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tions with this Goyemment. This course renders 
unnecessary any further diplomatic action on the part 
of the United States. • 



*• 'April 20, 1898. 

" 'Woodford, Minister, Madrid : 

" 'You have been furnished with the text of a joint 
resolution voted by the Congress of the United States 
on the 19th instant — approved to-day—in relation to 
the pacification of the island of Cuba. In obedience 
to that act, the President directs you immediately to 
communicate to the Government of Spain said reso- 
lution, with the formal demand of the Gt>vemment of 
the United States that the Gk)vernment of Spain at 
once relinquish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. In taking this step, 
the United States hereby disclaims any disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
control over said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and control of 
the island to its people under such free and independ- 
ent government as they may establish. 

" *If by the hour of noon on Saturday next, the 23d 
day of April, instant, there be not communicated to 
this Government by that of Spain a full and satisfac- 
tory response to this demand and resolution whereby 
the ends of peace in Cuba shall be assured, the Presi- 
dent will proceed without further notice to use the 
power and authority enjoined and conferred upon him 
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by the said joint resolution to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry the same into effect. 

"'Sherman.'" 

The following is a copy of the telegram from Min- 
ister Woodford, dated at Madrid, April 21, 1898: 

"Sherman, Washington: 

"Early this (Thursday) morning, immediately after 
the receipt of your open telegram, and before I had 
communicated same to Spanish Government, Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs notified me that diplo- 
matic relations are broken between the two countries, 
and that all official communications between their 
respective representatives have ceased. I accordingly 
asked for safe passports. Turn legation over to Brit- 
ish embassy, and leave for Paris this afternoon. 
Have notified consuls. Woodford." 

When the text of the ultimatum was published, 
Senor Polo y Bemabe, the Spanish minister, left 
Washington for Canada. 

Senor Baldasano, the consul in New York, has also 
gone to Canada, and at this writing many Spanish 
residents have already left the country. 

All negotiations have been broken off between Spain 
and the United States, and by the time this number 
is issued war will have commenced in earnest. 

4 « « 4 4 4 

At six o'clock on the morning of April 22d dis- 
patches were received in New York from Key West, 
stating that Captain Sampson's fleet had sailed for 
Havana. 

This fleet now consists, it is said, of the battle- 
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ships Indiana and Iowa ; the monitors Puritan, Ter- 
ror, and Amphitrite ; the cruisers Neio York, Cincin- 
nati, Marblehead, Montgomery, and Detroit; gunboats 
Ma^hias, Castine, Helena, Newport, Nashville, and 
Wilmington, Half a dozen torx)edo-boats are also with 
the fleet, and it is thought that they will prove very 
effective. 

4 « « « 4 4 
^"\N April 16th, the Senate passed the resolutions 
^^ drawn up by its Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. These resolutions were as follows : 

" Whereas, the abhorrent conditions which have ex- 
isted for more than three years in the island of Cuba, 
so near our own borders, have shocked the moral 
sense of the people of the United States, have been 
a disgrace to Christian civilization, culminating, as 
they have, in the destruction of a United States battle- 
ship, with two hundred and sixty-six of its officers 
and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of 
Havana, and cannot longer be endured, as has been 
set forth by the President of the United States in his 
message to Congress of April 11, 1898, upon which 
the action of Congress was invited. Therefore 

" ttesolved, By the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

" First — That the i)eople of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent, and 
that the Government of the United States hereby recog- 
nizes the Repvhlic of Cuba as the true and lawful Gov- 
ernToent of that island, 

** Second — That it is the duty of the United States 
to demand, and the Government of the United States 
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does hereby demand, that the Government of Spain 
at once relinquish its authority and government in 
the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

"Third— That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered to use 
the entire land and naval forces of the United States, 
and to call into the active service of the United 
States the militia of the several States to such extent as 
may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

"Fourth — That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for 
the pacification thereof; and asserts its determina- 
tion, when that is accomplished, to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people," 

On Monday the 18th, the House of Eepresentatives 
considered the above resolutions. Everything proved 
acceptable to the House except the clause that the 
United States should recognize the Eepublic of Cuba 
as the true and lawful Government of the island. 

Mr. Dingley, a Republican Congressman, moved 
that an amendment be made, striking out the clause 
recognizing the independence of Cuba. 

There was much debate in both House and Senate 
over this amendment, and finally the latter body 
agreed to the change, and the part of the resolu- 
tions recognizing the Republic of Cuba was stricken 
out, so that the clause now reads : " First — That the 
I)eople of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent." 

The resolutions, after passing both Houses of Con- 
gress! and receiving the signatures of Speaker Reed 
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and Vice-President Hobart, were sent to President 
McKinley to be signed by him. 

The action of Congress has been received by the 
people of the United States with wild outbursts of 
enthusiasm, and thousands of men have offered their 
services to the country in the event of hostilities 
breaking out. 

Spain naturally is indignant at our Congress, and 
says that there will be no back-down on her part. 

England upholds the United States, and one of her 
pai)ers, speaking of foreign intervention, says : " The 
continental powers do not love the American Eepub- 
lic, but we cannot imagine that they would be so mad 
as to risk a war with the whole Anglo-Saxon race, for 
that is the risk." 



F would seem from present indications that war is 
near at hand. Almost the entire regular army 
has been ordered to concentrate at Chickamauga, Mo- 
bile, Tampa, and New Orleans. Eighteen thousand 
men, it is expected, will soon be encamped in the 
South, and these men will have come from the forts 
throughout the country. 

The soldiers have been expecting this order, and 
they were fully prepared for it. 

Major-General Nelson A. Miles, who is in com- 
mand of the army, has started south, and it is 
supposed that he will make his headquarters in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Since the Civil War there has been no such mobiliza- 
tion (preparation and moving of troops or war-vessels 
so as to be ready for active service) of the army as 
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this one, and it simply shows the gravity of the situ- 
ation. Unless war was certainly expected it is to be 
doubted whether or not this great^body of men would 
be moved, for it puts the Government to a great ex- 
X)ense. 

It is believed that the army order will be followed 
by a great naval display at Key West. The fleet 
there is stripped for action, steam is up on all the 
vessels, and the men are thoroughly drilled and ready 
for fighting. 

At Hampton Boads the same thoroughness x)revails, 
and the naval authorities are exhibiting great confi- 
dence, for the delays occasioned by President Mc- 
Kinley and Congress have given the Department time 
to prepare old vessels, buy and fit out new ones, get 
ammunition and guns, and prepare our ships gener- 
ally for a naval war. 



THE United States war-vessels San Francisco and 
New Orleans have arrived safely in New York 
harbor. 

On the trip over the New Orleans had trouble with 
the big waves. It was a stormy passage, and the boat 
was weighted down with guns and ammunition, and, 
as the officers said, it was a ''wet time." She is a 
good sea boat, however, and after some changes have 
been made the New Orleans will be able to take the 
seas as well as our largest ships. 

The greatest discomfort on the trip was caused by 
the lack of heating arrangements on the vessel. 
Having been built for a tropical country, the Neiv 
Orleans was not equipped with either steam-heating 
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apparatus or even stoves, except the one used by the 
cook. 

Just before sailing, however, the officers bought a 
small stove, and, after cutting a hole in the deck to 
allow the passage of the chimney, it was placed in 
the mess-room'. 

The sailors also purchased a stove, and the men 
kept as warm as was possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Captain Folger has been assigned to the Neio 
Orleans, and he is now aboard the vessel. 

It is said that Commodore Howell's return on the 
San Francisco has occasioned no little embarrass- 
ment to the Navy Department. 

He was in command of the European squadron be- 
fore that fleet was broken up, and is senior in com- 
mand to both Captain Sampson and Commodore 
Schley, commanding the Key West and Hampton 
Boads fleets respectively. 

The authorities at Washington are at some loss 
what to do with Commodore Howell, for it is not 
considered wise to displace either of the present com- 
manders at Key West and Hampton Boads. 

The Government has chartered not only the St. 
Paul and the St, Louis, but also the Neiv York and 
Paris, of the American line. 

After some debate it was decided that it was cheaper 
to charter the vessels than purchase them outright. 
It is understood that very reasonable terms were 
offered by the steamship company. 

The new vessel Diogenes, bought in England by our 
Navy Department, has been renamed the Topeka. 

This boat left England for the United States, ao- 
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companied by the Somers, a torpedo-boat which was 
lately purchased in Germany. 

The torpedo-l)oat, it is said, was not in first-class 
condition, for water came through her seams, and it 
was not long before she had to turn and make for shore. 




STEAMSHIP "KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE.' 



The Topeka turned back also, and at this writing 
both boats are in English waters. 

Spain is also buying ships from foreign countries 
for her navy. The Normaania and Columbia, of the 
Hamburg- American line, are two late additions. They 
are each about five hundred feet long and can make 
about twenty knots an hour. Our Government was 
offered these vessels, but they evidently were not 
wanted, for the Navy Department gave no answer to 
the steamship line. 
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The New Yarrow Boat 



The North Gterman Llojd Steamship Company had 
a steamer, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grossc, which would 
prove a valuable vessel for any navy. 

The United States, it is reported, is negotiating for 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, and it is to be hoped that the 
steamer will be secured. 



THE first to arrive in the United States of the war- 
vessels bought in Europe by our Navy Depart- 
ment was what the English call a " torpedo-chaser" of 
the Yarrow type. 

This boat, being only sixty feet long, was too small 
to be safely navigated across the Atlantic, so she was 




YARROW TORPEDO-BOAT. 

lashed fast to the deck of a transport steamship and 
carried over. 

The little craft has been named the Mauley, after a 
man of that name who was a hero in our Revolution- 
ary War. It is quite common now to name our new 
boats after men who have fought bravely for their 
country. 

The Mardey will probably not be used either for a 
torpedo-boat or a torpedo-boat destroyer. The naval 
authorities believe that she would be of more service 
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as a despatch-boat, for she is very speedy, and her 
hull, being made of thin steel, could not stand even 
the small shot from an enemy's guns. 

Her beam is about nine feet, displacement forty- 
six tons, and speed very nearly thirty knots an hour. 
She only draws four feet of water, so that her captain 
need not be afraid of shallow water. The boat is said 
to have been sold to us for $25,000. 

Yarrow is the name of the man who drew up the 
plans for the boat, and he is a very celebrated Eng- 
lish boat designer. 

The little craft is propelled by a single screw, and 
to attain the speed she does she must have very nearly 
perfect lines — that is, her shape must be almost 
perfect. 

The engine-room is amidships (in the middle of the* 
boat) and rises only a foot above the deck. At full 
speed the Manley will show only a small part of her 
hull above water, and her slate color will make her 
very hard to distinguish. 

On her arrival she was at once transferred by means 
of a lighter to the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. There the 
little boat will be thoroughly overhauled and made 
ready for a trial in American waters. 



WHILE Commodore Schley's flying squadron was 
lying at anchor in Hampton Roads an order 
was sent him from Washington to put to sea immedi- 
ately. A sealed envelope was also sent by the Navy 
Department, but the Commodore was not to open this 
until he was well away from land. The envelope con- 
tained his instructions as to where he should proceed. 
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This is called putting to sea under sealed orders. It 
is a precaution which insures secrecy and leaves peo- 
ple on shore to guess where ships are going. In this 
case, people guessed a great deal. Some newspai)ers 
were sure the flying squadron was off to intercept the 
Spanish flotilla of torpedo-boats. Others imagined 
that Havana was to be bombarded, or at least Porto 
Rico would be taken. The country was quite excited 
by the announcement of the sailing of the vessels, but 
matters calmed down when the Navy Department is- 
sued a report that Commodore Schley's fleet was 
merely off on a practice cruise. 

Within forty-eight hours the fleet had returned and 
dropped anchor again quietly in Hampton Eoads. 

The reports of the movements of the ships are very 
satisfactory. All manoeuvres that might be executed 
in a battle were gone through with, and Commodore 
Schley is said to have been very much pleased with 
the manner in which his captains carried out his 
orders. 

The feature of the cruise was the response to a call 
to general quarters late one night. 

No one but the Commodore had any idea that such 
an order was to be given, and he, to make his officers 
less suspicious, prepared to retire. 

The crews of the four ships were in their hammocks, 
and many of the officers off watch had either gone to 
bed or were sitting in the ward-room talking of war 
prospects. Suddenly gongs rang out and the drums 
beat to quarters on all the ships. Of course the sig- 
nal had been flashed from the flagship, and the keen- 
eyed watchers on each boat had understood it at once. 

If you have been in a fire-engino house itt night 
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when an alarm was rung in, you will know how the 
men on board the ships of the flying squadron acted. 
Everything seemed in confusion as every one ran to 
his post, dressing as he ran. The discipline was per- 
fect, and four minutes from the time the signal was 
given, ammunition had been hoisted to the guns, and 
from every station the division officers of the squad- 
ron reported to the commanders, "Ready, sir!" 



NOW that nearly all Americans have left Cuba it 
is very hard to get any reports of the fighting 
on the island, except those which have a decidedly 
Spanish flavor. 

Even the reporters for American newspapers have 
deemed it necessary to leave Cuba, so that from now 
on Wd shall probably hear of a great many Spanish 
victories. 

The Cubans in New York, however, seem to have 
some means of communication with the insurgents, 
and there is a report that the rebel generals Garcia 
and Gomez are uniting their forces and are preparing 
to besiege and capture Havana. 

The effect of the reconcentrado order which allowed 
the penned-up Cubans to leave the cities and towns 
and return to their homes was not as beneficial as 
was expected. When these poor people went back 
to their farms and villages they found them .entirely 
destroyed. It would take months to raise new crops, 
and many of the unfortunate peasants returned to the 
large towns to depend upon the charity of the towns- 
people. 

With the Americans out of Cuba the distribution of 
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supplies from the United States to the starving recon- 
centrados is very slow. In fact, tons of provisions are 
said to be stored in some of the seaport towns, wait- 
ing to be distributed to those who need them so badly. 
In spite of the armistice which Spain declared in 
Cuba for five days, the usual skirmishing has contin- 
ued, and the decree seems to have had little, if any, 
effect. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

IVijli have read a great deal in the newspapers about 
" the Spanish Volunteers in Cuba. 

This body of men has caused a great deal of trouble, 
and the Spanish authorities have had much difficulty 
in restraining the members of the organization from 
committing the most terriWe crimes. The Volun- 
teers on a number of occasions have acted in a riot- 
ous manner. 

One case in point was during the last rebellion in 
Cuba, which lasted ten years. 

A performance was given at one of the opera-houses 
in Havana, and tlie Volunteers had an idea that the 
profits from the entertainment were to be sent to the 
insurgents. A number of the Volunteers were there- 
fore stationed outside the play-house, and as the au- 
dience came out it was fired on, and many i)eople 
killed and wounded. 

In that same year, 1870, forty-three boys, students 
in the University of Havana, were arrested on the 
charge that one of them had scratched a glass plate 
in a vault which contained the body of a Volunteer. 

The boys were court-martialled and acquitted by 
Spanish officers. The Volunteers demanded, how- 
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©ver, that there should be another court-martial com- 
posed of their owd officers. 

The Government in Cuba was so afraid of the Vol- 
unteers that it did grant a new court-martial, and eight 
of the boys were sentenced to be shot, and thirty-one 
of them were imprisoned. 

It is said that any Spaniard living in Cuba is con- 
sidered unpatriotic unless he joins this organization. 
So there are one hundred thousand names on the 
rolls ; and. although the richer members are not com- 
pelled to be active in the service or even put on the 
uniform, they must contribute money. 

In times of peace the Spanish Volunteers must 
mount guard at the palace, barracks, and public 
buildings, and in times of war they do garrison ser- 
vice in the towns while the regular army goes out for 
field service. 

The chief inducement for a Spaniard to join the 
Volunteers is that he cannot then be drafted into the 
regular army. This draws many shopkeepers and 
clerks into the ranks of the Volunteers, and they form 
a political as well as military organization. 



ris reported that M. Hanotaux, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, announced that China has 
granted to France a concession for a railroad from 
Tonkin to Tunnan-fu, has guaranteed that no other 
nation will be allowed to control the provinces bound- 
ing Tonkin, and also reserves the island of Hainan 
for France. 

So France, Bussia, and Germany have each a good 
hold on the Eastern Empire, but England seems to 
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be left out. One never knows, though, how Great 
Britain is coming out until the very last card h«is 
been played. 
A British Minister is reported to have said : " If it 
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comes to a game of grab, we know how to grab most 
and best." There is truth in this, and if we take our 
maps and look up the English possessions, we will 
realize that she has "grabbed most and best." 
Bussia and Germany have faithfully promised Eng- 
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land that they will both keep an open door to the 
world's commerce in China. England insisted on 
this, and has secured explicit pledges from the two 
countries to keep their ports open. 

In Hong-Kong recently a fight occurred which 
tends to show what alliances might be made if war 
was declared over the division of the Chinese Empire. 

Russian and English sailors had some difficulty, and 
the Russians decided to punish the arrogant British. 
A number of German and French sailors thought they 
would assist the Russians, and the attacking force 
numbered nearly four hundred men. 

Luckily for the Englishmen there were some Amer- 
ican ships in the harbor, and the sailors from these 
vessels, seeing that their English brothers stood a 
fair chance of being completely overwhelmed, joined 
them and swelled the Anglo-Saxon side to about one 
hundred and fifty men. 

The fight soon began and was fiercely fought. The 
police of the city tried to stop it, but they were power- 
less. Officers from the ships to which the men be- 
longed hurried ashore, but hostilities did not cease 
until the Anglo-Saxons had given their assailants a 
good drubbing. 



THE French are very proud at the quickness with 
which an experimental mobilization (prepara- 
tion for active service) of their northern squadron was 
effected lately at Brest. 

At eight o'clock one morning an order from Paris 
was received at the supply station in Brest. The 
order was to supply eight war-ships with coal, oil. 
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medical stores, ammunition, provisions, and men to 
complete the crews. 

At ten o'clock six hundred men had been sent aboard 
the fleet, and each vessel had its full complement of 
men. 

At two o'clock ten lighters had filled all the coal- 
bunkers with coal enough to take them from Brest 
to the Congo Eiver in Africa. Food supplies were 
also put on the boats, and then the admiral com- 
manded each ship to get rid of its impedimenta. 
That is, all articles not needed on a cruise, such as 
bookcases, cupboards, tents, etc., were landed at the 
supply station. 

The French were very quick, and in six hours from 
the time the order was received the squadron was ' 
ready for departure. 



MUCH alarm has been caused in Egypt by the offi- 
cial announcement that the plague has broken 
out at Jiddah. This is a place where the pilgrims 
land on their way to Mecca, and it is on the Arabian 
shore of the Red Sea. 

Very little confidence is felt in the capacity of the 
Turkish Government to adopt any measures to stop 
the disease frojm reaching Mecca, and so spread into 
Europe, Asia, and Africa through the infection from 
returning pilgrims. 

The Egyptian Government has taken every precau- 
tion to prevent the introduction of the plague into the 
Nile country. All Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca have 
been forbidden to return to their country until six 
months have expired — that is, if the i)lague breaks out 
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in Mecca. It will be very difficult for the authorities 
to enforce this rule, for there are many ways of re- 
turning to Egypt from Arabia. Many people wanted 
to forbid departures from Egypt to the holy city, 
but two thousand pilgrims have already started. 

The latest reports from Jiddah tell us that the 
plague is increasing steadily. 



T rEBY little is heard from the French and British 

V forces x)n the West African coast. There is a 

report that France has given in a little, and if she has, 

the controversy will undoubtedly be settled peaceably. 

Peace or no peace, however, Great Britain is gath- 
ering a good-sized army in that part of the world. 

Major Northcott is in command of the forces, which 
are made up of sixty-five hundred natives and about 
eleven hundred English. 

France also has quite an army in West Africa. 
Her possessions on the north and south contribute 
men, whereas England must draw her extra troops 
from her West Indian garrisons. 

England is experiencing difficulty in her colonies 
in West Africa in collecting what are called the " hut 
taxes." 

The English compel each native in SieiTa Leo^e 
who owns a hut to pay $1.25 each year. This does 
not seem a large amount for any one to pay in a year, 
but we must remember that an African native's wealth 
rarely exceeds $5. 

The African believes that when one pays a regular 
fee for a thing, that thing does not belong to him, 
but belongs to the person to whom the fee is paid. 
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Therefore he reasons that if the British Government 
collects money for the huts, that Government owns 
the property. As has been said, the fact that the 
English have not taken the huts in war, bought them, 
or even been presented with them, vexes the native 
very much, and makes him, if he is any sort of a man, 
want to fight for his home. 

These huts descend from generation to generation, 
and it is only natural that after some hundreds of 
years the African should feel that they own them out- 
right and resent a tax on the huts. 



THE Spanish- American diflSculty is affecting the 
rush to the Klondike not a little, but the num- 
ber of people setting out for the gold-fields is still 
very great. 

It is said that three steamers make regular trips 
between Seattle, Dyea, Juneau, and Skaguay, and 
these boats are crowded on their trips north. 

The miners have not begun to come out of the gold 
country in any great numbers as yet. When the ice 
breaks up in the inland rivers a rush south will begin, 
and it is thought that many thousands of men will 
soon be on their way home with their precious finds. 

Despatches received at Seattle give meagre details 
of the accident on Chilkoot Pass, which we told you 
about in our last number. The list of identified dead 
is reported to be seventy-one, while one hundred and 
seventy-five persons are reported missing. It is sup- 
posed that of these one hundred and seventy-five, one 
hundred and fifty have perished. 

The mail sent to men who have gone to the Klon- 
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dike is said to be enormous. At Seattle and Tacoma 
the post-offices are reported to be filled with mail 
matter, and the force of clerks in these places is un- 
able to handle it. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General Heath has just 
returned from a trip to the Pacific coast, and he is 
reported to have said that at Seattle he saw three 
lines of men leading to the post-office, and each 
line was nearly a block long. These men were wait- 
ing in a pouring rain for their mail. Two and 
three car-loads of mail would be thrown into the 
post-office at one time, and the confusion was very 
great. 

Many letters are sent to Seattle and Tacoma to be 
held there for the miners, and also to be forwarded 
to the Klondike. 

In the post-office in Skaguay the condition of af- 
fairs is said to be even worse, for letters frequently 
remain there a week before they can be sorted and 
delivered. 

Stories of finds in the gold-fields continue to reach 
the East, and inspire many men to set off for the Yu- 
kon country and make an attempt to get out some of 
the precious metal. 

Very few nuggets are reported found in Alaska. 
Australia leads the world in producing gold in the 
shape of nuggets. One found there recently weighed 
2,218 ounces, and is said to have been worth $41,000. 
Two others previously discovered in Australia were 
appraised at $22,000 and $16,000. 
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YOU will remember what the Senate Committee 
said about the Maine disaster; how this com- 
mittee held the Spanish officials responsible, because 
the destruction of the ship could only have been ac- 
complished through their connivance or because of 
their criminal negligence. It is strange that these 
conclusions should be so soon verified by a Spanish 
officer, Lieut. E. de Carranza, of the Spanish Eoyal 
Navy, in his endeavor to prove that this report was 
unjust. He says that " it is absurd to say that Spain 
is responsible because she possessed, a number of Lat- 
timer- Clark torpedoes,^' That " very probably some of 
the torpedoes that were set aside for the protection of 
Havana harbor were of the Lattimer-Clark type." 
That this material of war is properly stored on land 
in each port and special officials of the army charged 
with its keeping. That '^because we [the Spanish 
officers] have at Havana many torpedoes capable of 
destroying even larger vessels than the * Maine, ' it cannot 
be asserted tvithout further proof tliat we liave employed 
one of them against the United States war-ship, " That 
" no military officer in Europe would commit such a 
crime; and should any government be guilty of con- 
templating such a hideous deed, it would seek the 
hand of an adventurer, but it would never attempt to 
employ one of its military officers." 

You notice that he gives us the name of the type of 
torpedo used, confirms the opinion of the Senate that 
these tori)edoes were not obtainable by outside par- 
ties, and in addition outlines the method of avoiding 
^ resx)onsibility by ** seeking the hand of an adventurer. " 
In his statement, which goes into the case at length, 
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he gives the Spanish side quite clearly, and demon- 
strates how difficult it would be to prove now before 
an arbitration committee that Spain caused the de- 
struction of the Maine. When a guilty criminal is 
being tried he almost invariably convicts himself if 
he becpmes a witness in his own behalf, because in 
endeavoring to prove himself innocent he says too 
much. Lieutenant Carranza certainly has not helped 
Spain's case by saying so much. 



^T^HE Maine disaster recalls a terrible catastrophe 
■I which occurred in 1844 on the United States 
war-ship Princeton, when she was anchored fifteen 
miles below Washington on the Potomac River. 

New guns had been cast for this vessel, and a great 
number of prominent people had been invited on 
board the Princeton to witness the firing of the guns. 

In the party were President Tyler, his wife and 
two sons, almost all the members of the Cabinet, 
many Senators and Congressmen, a Colonel Benton 
from Missouri, and a number of other distinguished 
people. 

One of the largest of the new cannon was called the 
Peacemaker, and when the Princeton started down the 
river this gun was loaded with powder and shot and 
then discharged. 

The guests were delighted at the power of the 
Peacemaker, for the heavy shot was hurled to what 
seemed then a great distance. 

A short time afterward the captain was asked to fire 
the piece again, and he did so. 

It is said that a murderous blast succeeded the sec- 
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ond discharge of the gun, and the whole ship shook 
with the force of the concussion. 

It seems that the Peacemaker burst at a point three 
feet from the breech, and the description of the scene 
which ensued is heartrending. 

The Secretary of the Navy at that time was ex- 
Governor Gibner, of Virginia. He was killed by the 
force of the explosion. Mr. Gardiner, of New York, 
the father-in-law of President Tyler, and Commodore 
Kennon, chief of the Navy Bureau, were mortally 
wounded and died in a half-hour after the bursting 
of the gun. One sailor was also immediately killed, 
while a dozen were very badly wounded. 

President Tyler luckily happened to have been 
called from where he stood, near the Peacemaker, 
just before it was fired, and so escaped injury. 

Col. Thomas Hart Benton, who was the father-in- 
law of General Fremont, and a noted man at that time, 
gives an interesting account of the accident as follows : 

*' Lieutenant Hunt caused the gun to be worked, to 
show the ease and precision with which her direction 
could be changed, and then pointed down the river, 
himself and the gunners standing near the breech on 
the right. I opened my mouth wide to receive the 
concussion in the inside as well as on the outside, so 
as to lessen the force of the- external shock. I saw 
the hammer pulled back, heard a tap, saw a flash, 
felt a blast in the face, and knew that my hat was 
gone ; and that was the last that I knew of the world 
or of myself for a time. 

" The first that I knew of anything afterward was 
of rising up at the breech of the gun, seeing the gun 
itself split open; two seamen, the blood coming out 
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of their ears and nostrils, rising and reeling near 
me, and Commodore Stockton (the man who super- 
intended the casting of the Peacemaker), hat gone 
and face blackened, standing bolt upright, staring 
fixedly upon the shattered gun. I had heard no 
noise, and only knew that the gun had burst from 
seeing its fragments. I had gone through the expe- 
rience of a sudden death as if from lightning, which 
extinguishes knowledge and sensation and takes one 
out of the world without thought or feeling." 



Fis an acknowledged fact that the present craze for 
using birds' wings, feathers, and even birds them- 
selves as an ornament for women's hats is rapidly 
causing the extermination of a great many species of 
the bird family. 

There are, it is estimated, twenty million women 
in the United States. Although a great many women 
do not ornament their hats with birds' plumage, others 
have as many as ten wings in their bonnets, and so it 
is safe to estimate that at least twenty million birds 
are killed every year for the purpose of ornamenting 
hats. 

The aigrette has for some time been very popular 
with well-dressed women. This is a feather, and is 
obtained from the egret or white heron. Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, who is a well-known ornithologist (one 
who studies birds and bird-life), says that aigrette 
plumes make up the wedding dress of the white 
heron and are worn only during the nesting season. 
It seems that these birds gather in large colonies or 
rookeries. They are, or were, very common in Flor- 
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Ida, and from that State most of the plumes have 
come. 

The method of hunting the white heron is interest- 
ing, although it seems very cruel that these poor birds 
should be killed for the sake of a few feathers. 

The hunter finds out where the white herons nest, 
and then, arming himself with a small rifle, he hides 
near the rookery. 

As the mother birds return to their nests with food 
for the young, they often rest on the way on what 
are called "lo6kout perches." Of course the hunter 
knows where these perches are. When a heron alights 
on one of these points she offers a fine mark to the 
man, and usually he has no trouble in killing his prey. 

The faint report of the rifle does not alarm the 
other birds, and it does not take more than a few 
days to kill all the mother-birds in one rookery. Of 
course the young birds die of starvation, but the 
hunter is not concerned at that. 

A man whose business is collecting aigrettes and 
selling them to the retailers once said that with three 
assistants he has killed three hundred white heron in 
one afternoon. 

Another hunter was proud of the fact that he and 
his party had killed one hundred and thirty thousand 
of the birds in one season. 

The homes of the egrets or white heron extend all 
the way from our southern shores down to the Argen- 
tine Bepublic. It would be impossible to make laws 
to protect the birds in this great region. Laws, how- 
ever, could be passed in our country forbidding the 
sale of heron plumes, and this would save many of 
the birds. 
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The plumage of another bird, and one very useful 
to the farmer, is used very much on women's hats. 
This is the common barn-owl, and why it should 
ever have been picked out to ornament anything is 
hard to determine. 

The owl is one of the farmer's best friends, for it 
eats up lots and lots of field-mice and rats. An or- 
nithologist has said : 

** An ordinary barn-owl will consume a great num- 
ber of field-mice in one night. They swallow the 
mice whole. The juices in the owl's stomach will 
turn and turn the mice until all the digestible por- 
tions of the body are separated from the bones and 
skin, which will finally be formed into a pellet and 
ejected through the mouth of the bird. Walking 
under trees known to be inhabited by owls, you may 
pick up these pellets or castings, and upon opening 
them you will discover them to be filled with bones." 

There are many other birds whose wholesale de- 
struction is being accomplished for the gratification 
of a senseless style. We hope that readers of The 
G-REAT Bound World will frown upon this custom 
which causes the destruction of not only beautiful 
birds, but useful ones as well. 

In No. 39, Vol. I., of The Great Bound World 
we told you about a law passed in Massachusetts 
which is a very good one. 

The law provides that any one who shall wear birds 
or feathers for the purpose of dress or ornament shall 
be fined $10, and that the same fine shall be exacted 
from all persons who take or kill certain song-birds. 
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WoBLD to publish, from time to time, supplements 
explanatory of current history. Our old subscribers 
will remember the brief histories published in this 
way last year — "Greece," **The Ottoman Empire," 
etc. 

" The History of Spain," issued in April as the first 
number of The Great Kound World Quarterly, is 
having a very large sale, and as a result we have been 
urged to publish a history of Cuba, and also an ac- 
count of the present trouble. As the latter has been 
carefully given from week to week, and may be re- 
ferred to in our back numbers, now issued in bound 
volumes, we will not, at this time, undertake to re- 
view it. " The History of Cuba" will, however, be be- 
gun in this number. The writer of this little history 
has planned it so that the first part, which is given 
this week, contains the early history of the island, its 
discovery, settlement, etc. In later numbers the pres- 
ent j)olitical condition of the island, and the causes 
therefor, will be treated at length. 

Dew Books 

"Little Masterpieces" (Doubleday, McClure & Co. ; 
cloth, 30 cents; leather, 60 cents). This little series 
is clearly printed, nicely bound, and exceedingly at- 
tractive. The set contains selections from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, 
Washington Irving, Edgar Allen Poe, and will find 
a large sale for school as well as general reading. 

The two bright little volumes, " Stepping-Stones to 
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Literature," First and Second Reader, by Sarah Lou- 
ise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert (Silver, Burdett, & 
Co., Boston), will be welcomed by teachers as well as 
children; they are well arranged and exceedingly at- 
tractive, in spite of the poor color-work and many 
badly drawn pictures. The excellent work of the 
writers more than counterbalances these faults^ wliich 
will, no doubt, be eliminated from later editions. 
The last volume of "The World and Its People" 
series, "Australia and the Islands of the Sea," by the 
well-known writer Eva M. C. Kellogg, from the press 
of the same publishers, is an agreeable contrast in the 
matter of illustration. The pictures are many and 
good, and the subject-matter of such value that the 
book will find many admirers. 

"The Goldenrod Books," John H. Haaren editor 
(University Publishing Co., New York), are four very 
desirable books for those who are seeking well-graded 
reading for the youngsters. 

This company also publishes the Standard Litera- 
ture Series, in which have been published " Tales of 
a Grandfather," by Scott; "Christmas Stories," by 
Dickens; "Gulliver's Travels," by Jonathan Swift; 
"PaulDombey," by Dickens; "Twice-Told Tales," 
"A Wonder-Book," "Snow-Image," by N. Haw- 
thorne; "Little Nell," by Dickens; "Eobinson Cru- 
soe," by Defoe; "Pilgrim's Progress," by Bunyan. 
All carefully edited, well printed, and exceedingly 
desirable as additions to our boys and girls' libra- 
ries. The prices are so low as to place them withiu 
reach of every one, 



Current l)i$tory 

Four la^t ntmibet wd pnblialied the i*eflolutiotis 
passed by Congress authorizing and dil'ecting 
the President to use^ if necessary, the entii^ land and 
natal forces of the United States to compel Spain to 
leave Cuba. 

In aocotdan^id with these directions {'resident Mc- 
Kinley issued two proclamations, or official notices^ 

^he first, Issued April 22d, authorised and direct- 
ed the blockade of the north coast of Cuba, including 
all ports between Cardenas (kg.r'dgrnas) and Bahia 
Honda (ba-e-a on'da), and also the port of Cienfue- 
goi4 (the-^n-fwft'gos) on the south coast of the island. 

The second proclamation called for volunteers to 
the number of 126,000. 

Both proclamations were issued before the formal 
declaration of war, for Spain's action in refusing to 
receive our ultimatum and in giving Minister Wood- 
ford his passports, thus dismissing him from Spain, 
was in itself considered a declaration of war* The 
sailing of our fleet from Key West was a notice that 
we accepted It as an act of war. 

On Saturday, April 28d, the blockade was estab- 
lished. 

To blockade an enemy's porti^ means to establish a 
barrier that may prevent vessels, friendly or other- 
wiae, from entering or leaving. Neutral nations, 

Atlthoflt/ foi* pronuncUUoti of proper natnM: CentUr/ Dldtionory. 
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however, must be notified that entry to the harborg 
will be denied them. After a Govemment has been 
notified, any of its vessels which may try to run the 
blockade are liable to seizure as prizes of war. 

War-vessels of neutral nations are allowed to enter 
or leave, it being understood that this privilege shall 
not be used in the interest of the nation whose ports 
are blockaded. 

If a vessel going out of the port succeeds in run- 
ning the blockade, it may be pursued and captured 
anywhere on the high seas. 

In the Civil War the blockade of Southern ports by 
the North was begun in April, 1861. 

At first it was very ineffective, and many ships 
succeeded in passing through the line of war-vessels. 
Later on the blockade was made more systematic, 
and many boats were caught. 

Most of the vessels which ran the blockade at that 
time were built on the Clyde, in England, and they 
were very swift. Although the chance of landing- a 
cargo was slight, the profits were so enormous that 
it is said that sixty-six steamers were sent out from 
New York and England to trade in Southern ports; 
of these sixty-six the Northern fleet captured forty. 

The first capture by our fleet in Cuban waters was 
that of the Spanish steamer Buenaventura (bwa-na- 
van-too-ra). This vessel was bound to Botterdam 
from Pascagoula (pas-ka-gola), in Mississippi. She 
had a cargo of lumber on board, worth, it is said, 
many thousands of dollars. 

The gunboat Nashville spied the Spanish vessel 
and immediately gave chase. The Buenaventura 
turned and fled, and the NashviUe crowded on steam 
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and sped away after her. The war-vessel fired a 
blank shot at the merchantman, but it apparently 
had no effect, as the Spanish boat kept on. The 
Nashville then sent a shot from her six-pounder over 
the fleeing boat; she surrendered at once, and Cap- 
tain Maynard towed his prize into Key West. 

The rules governing the distribution of prize money, 
or the money obtained by sale of captured ships or 
cargoes, are very interesting at this time. 

If the vessel is not sold, but is taken by the Gbv- 
ermnent for its own use, her value is ascertained, and 
this amount figures as prize money. 
' If the captured vessel is larger than the war-ship 
which takes it, the Government receives no part of 
the prize money. 

H, however, the captured ship is smaller, one-half 
of the value of the prize goes to the Government. Of 
the other half, one-twentieth goes to the commanding 
officer of the fleet. The fleet captain receives one- 
one-hundredth, and the balance is divided among the 
officers and crew of the victorious ship. Of this bal- 
ance, the commander gets one-tenth, and the re- 
mainder is distributed among the officers and crew 
according to the amount of pay they receive regularly 
from the Government. 

Naval vessels within signal distance of the place of 
capture are also entitled to a share, but this amount 
is very small. 



w 



AB was formally declared by Congress on April 
25th by the passage of the following act: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepre- 
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sentfttiTea of the United States of Amerioa ixx Oongress 
aaaembled: 

**First-^That war be and the fsame is hereby de» 
clared to exifift, and that war haa exiated ainee the 
21st day of April, a.d. 1898, including aaid day, be^ 
tween the United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Spain. 

^ Socondr^Thf^t the Pieaident of the United States 
be and he is hereby directed and empowered to use 
the entire land and naval f orcea of the United States, 
and to call into the actual service of the United States 
the militia of the several States to such extent as may 
be necessary to carry this act Into effect." 



/'XN April 25th, the Government of Spain issued a 
V^ proclamation declaring that v^as exists between 
that country and the United States. 

The proclamation starts with the assertion that it 
was the people of the United States "^ who by their 
detestable conduct caused the grave conflict." 

Spain says that the state of war annuls aU treaties 
between the two nations. 

Thirty days from April 2Sth are granted to all 
American ships anchored in Spanish harbors to de- 
part, and Spain declares she will observe the follow- 
ing regulations in regard to maritime law. 

"First — Neutral flags cover the enemy's merQhan-> 
dise, except contraband of war. 

" Second — Neutral merchandise, except contraband 
of war, is not aeizable under the enemy's flag." 

She also maintains the right to issue letters of 
marque (that is, commissions to private individuals 
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to fit out privateers to prey upon commerce), but 
states that at present she will confine herself to or- 
ganizing ft force of auxiliary cruisers. 

" Weftpons, ammunition, equipments, engines, and, 
in genei*&li all the appliances of war" are designated 
in the pl*oclamatioli as "contraband of war." 

Captains, offide*s> and two-thirds of the crews of 
vessels which^ not American, should commit acts of 
war against Spain ate to be judged as pirates by Spain. 

England wad verjr much interested in Spain's proc- 
lamfttloni particularly the clause about privateers, 
and it iel said that British war-ships will treat Span- 
ish pi'lvateers as pirates. 



^ j-^HERE hits been mtich concern over our battle- 
i ship Ofegofif which was stationed on the Pa- 
cific edosti aM when the war cloud threatened to 
burst was di'dered to steam as fast as possible around 
th6 Horn to join the North Atlantic squadron. 

This vessd cost $3,180,000, and is one of the most 
pdwerfttl bttttle-ships We have* She is 348 feet long, 
69 feet Widei and can steam at the rate of 15 knots an 
hour. 

The offleers of the Oregon are : Captain, C. E. Clark ; 
lieutenani^ootflttiatider, J. K. Cogswell; lieutenants, 
E. F. Kioholflon^ W. H. Allen, H. W. Harrison, A. 
A. AckertflOti, dtid E. W. Eberle; surgeon, P. A. 
Loveritig} paymaster, S. E. Calhoun; chief engineer, 
E. W. Mtilllgttil. 

The reason there is anxiety over the Oregon is be- 
cause of a i-eport that a Spanish torpedo-cruiser, the 
Temerario, iM been lying in wait for the American 
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war-ship near Montevideo, Uruguay, and it was 
feared that it might come upon her unawares. 

There was more confidence felt, however, when the 
Oregon was reported at Punta Arenas (Sandy Point), 
Chile. This place is in the Straits of Magellan. 

Here the battle-ship was joined by the United States 
gunboat Marietta^ and the two vessels will come on 
together. 

Captain Clark was informed that war had begun, 
and also that the Temerario was possibly looking out 
for him. 

The Oregon and Marietta recoaled at Punta Arenas, 
and left there April 22d. 

The Marietta was built in 1896, and cost about 
$250,000. She has 6 four-inch rapid-firing guns 
in her main battery, and 4 six-pounders and 2 one- 
pounders in her secondary battery. She can main- 
tain a speed of 12 knots an hour, and has engines of 
about 800 horse-power. The commander is Captain 
F. M. Symonds. 



AT this time, when there is war between Spain and 
the United States, it is interesting to recall an 
incident which almost caused war between the two 
nations in 1873. 

At that time there was a revolution going on in 
Cuba which lasted from 1868 to 1878. An American 
steamer, the Virginius, was sent out from the United 
States with men and arms on board for the insur- 
gents. The vessel was captured by the Spaniards, 
and they were furious that aid should be given to the 
rebels by i)eople in the United States. 
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There were 155 men on board the Virginius, and 
53 of these were executed immediately by the Span- 
iards on reaching Santiago. 

Luckily for the rest of the men, a Oaptain Lor- 
raine, in command of the British war-ship Niobey at 
Jamaica, heard of the execution, and started at once 
for Santiago. Before his ship had come to anchor. 
Captain Lon*aine had jumped into a small boat, and 
was rowed to the shore. He hurried to the place 
where the Americana were to be shot, and demanded 
that the massacre should be stopped. He said that 
he represented the United States as well as England, 
and even threatened, it is said, to bombard the 
city. 

The Spaniards were impressed by Captain Lor- 
raine's manner and words, and the lives of 102 of 
the 165 men were spared. 

Many people believed that war would be the out- 
come of the Virginim affair; but the United States 
did not consider it a cause for war, but demanded an 
indemnity from Spain, and this was paid. 



GBNEEAL Stewart L. Woodford, who was our 
minister to Spain, had a very exciting journey 
to France after he left Madrid on April 21st. 

The minister's private secretary, Mr. Joaquin Mo- 
rena, accompanied Greneral Woodford, and the Span- 
ish police were determined not to let him get across 
the frontier. The Spaniards said that Mr. Morena 
was a Spanish subject, and the feeling against him 
was very strong. 

General Woodford, however, declared that his sec- 
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retary was a British subject, and therefore the polioe 
had no right to interfere with him. 

The Spanish police made an effort to capture Mr. 
Morena when he was seated in the car, but Minister 
Woodford stood in the doorway and declared that it 
would be necessary to remove him first. 

At one station thousands of excited people met the 
train, and twenty civil guards, who accompanied 
General Woodford, drew up in front of his car and 
Wed to keep back the mob. 

Stones were thrown at the train, and many of the 
windows were broken, but only one man, a newspa- 
per correspondent, was hurt by the broken glass. 
The American party was glad to reach French soil, 
for the Spaniards were very much wrought up, and 
their actions bid fair to be disastrous to our minister 
and his suite. 



FNo. 21, Vol. I., of The Great Round World we 
told you about the claims of Don Carlos to the 
throne of Spain. Since then we have spoken of the 
troubles this " jnuch-maligned firebrand," as he has 
been called, has caused. 

This man is the third pretender to the throne, for 
two other men of the same name have successively 
tried to obtain the throne of Spain. Don Carlos, the 
first iretender, died in 1866. His son then arose 
and made similar claims to those his father had made 
before him. In 1860, this second pretender was cap- 
tured, and was released only after signing a renunci- 
ation of all claims to the throne. 

A brother of the second Don Carlos was Don Juan. 
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In 1868, Carlism became a possibility once more, for 
Queen Isabella was obliged to flee from Spain. Don 
Juan then gave up all rights to the throne in favor of 
his son, who is the present Don Carlos. 

After a number of revolutions this man was finally, 
in 18V6, driven out of Spain and fled to France. 

He issued a proclamation, however, that he would 
not withdraw any of his claims. This proclamation 
led to his expulsion from France, and he then made 
an extended tour through the United States, Mexico, 
and Euroi)e. He finally settled down in Venice, 
where he has a beautiful palace. 

Just at present, Don Carlos is said to be at Ostend, 
in Belgium. It is reported that he is only waiting 
for the crushing of Spain by the United States, when 
he will assemble his followers and seize the throne. 

There are many people throughout the world who 
believe that Don Carlos should be King of Spain. 
The overthrow of the present dynasty in favor of 
Don Carlos would be an important event in the 
world's history, and developments in the matter are 
awaited with interest. 



CLONEL Salcedo, of the Cuban insurgent anny^ 
is reported to have arrived in Key West, and 
an interview held with him, if true, shows the strength 
of the insurgent troops in Cuba. Colonel Salcedo 
left Cuba in an open boat with a companion, who is 
said to have had despatches from (general Gomez to 
the Junta in New York. The two men, after eight 
days in their little craft, made land, but they were 
nearly dead from exposure. The Cuban colonel said: 
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*Otir army is in excellent health and condition. 
General Garcia has 16,500 men in the eastern depart- 
ment^ between Santiago de Cuba and Camaguey. 
These forces have twelve field-pieces, two dynamite- 
guns, and 2,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition." 

The Cuban newspai)er. El Porvenir, has published 
a letter, said to be from General Gomez. It is ad- 
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dressed to Senor Trujillo, the editor of the paper, 
and is as follows : 

"Deab Friend : — I am very much pleased with the 
satisfactory news contained in your last letter. If 
the affairs of the revolution are going on abroad so 
well as you say, in Cuba they are still more favor- 
able. The Cuban army is full of the most enthusi- 
astic spirit, and we are holding our own with great 
success against our cruel and numerous foes. The 
Spaniards are disheartened and weak. They made 
their strongest effort with Weyler, but after his depart 
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ture^ defeated and disgraeed. Blanod is only tryiiig 
with little tricks to delay the inevitable fall of 
Spain. 

^ For a long time Blanco'g troops had beto idld in 
the field. On the first days of tiiis month tiiey tried 
to attack me with a combined movement of four Span- 
ish columns. They intended to destroy my head- 
quarters, and to make the attempt they had to with- 
draw a great many troops from the Jucaro-Moroti 
trocha. That work of military defence, that cost 
Spain so much money and so tiiatiy lited, was aban- 
doned, to our great advantage. You already know 
what the result of the Spanish attempt Was. Oli 
March 1st, four Spanish columns eame hel*e to at- 
tack me. The brave Cubans routed them ahd they 
had to retire, leaving m&hy killed behind. 

" I believe, as you, that we shall soon see the end 
of this war, with the trumph of the republic of Cuba* 

Tours ttuly, 

M. Gk)MEZ." 

There is a report to the effect that afi officii' of tiie 
United States army has received orders ffom Mdjor- 
General Miles, and is at present conferring with Gen- 
eral Gomez about the joining of the insUtgent Etmy 
with our forces and operating together in Cuba. 

It is thought that in this way the Spaiiiards can hd 
driven out very quickly. 

No move has been made by our army in tile south 
as yet| however, toward Oubai and it is Uncertnin 
whether or not any m^ will be sent tD the island 
until after the rainy season is over« 

In the mean while, plans are afoot to equip the in*- 
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|Biurgente thoroughly with guns and ammumtioH from 
thd United States. 
It is an aoknowiedged f 4ct tiiat it wdtdd take some 
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monthB for the men of our National Guard to ptepate 
for a hard oampaign, for the neoessary details of 
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regular army work are unknown to them. Then each 
man, it is said, would have to carry about sixty 
pounds, and the men would gradually have to become 
accustomed to that. 

The regular army, which is accustomed to hard 
campaigning, will no doubt be the first sent, but it 
numbers less than 30,000 men, and may not be Sufis'- 
ciently strong to cope successfully with Spain's forces, 
even with the aid of the insurgents. 



AN attempt was made, not long ago, by the Eng- 
lish people living near Cairo, to get up an 
enterta,inment for the Arab children. Fireworks were 
bought, prizes were procured for the winners of races, 
and the different villages were notified of the gala day. 

Such very fine presents were bought for prizes that 
it was thought a great many children would come out 
on the plains of Ghizeh, where the festivities were to 
take place. There was much surprise when only a 
few children turned up. Those that did come had a 
beautiful time, plenty to eat, and were sent away with 
as many presents as they could carry. 

It is said that gratitude is a feeling almost un- 
known to natives of Eastern countries, for the people 
cannot realize that any one would be foolish enough 
to do something for nothing. 

The mothers of the children invited to the enter- 
tainment of the English sought for some reason why 
all these children were wanted, 

Finally, they struck upon a good theory : It seems 
it was believed that the electricity which lighted the 
English hotel wds supplied by a demon. This demon 
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had stopped giving the electricity for some hours 
once, and would only restore it, the natives said, on 
condition that a child should be sacrificed. 

That, then, was the cause of the entertainment, for 
with a great many children together one could be 
spirited away, and it would be a long time before the 
loss would be discovered. 

The incident illustrates the feeling the natives have 
against the English and the distrust with which for- 
eigners are regarded. 



NOTHING has been heard from Andree, and it is 
very probable that the brave Arctic balloon 
voyager has perished in his attempts to reach the 
Noi-th Pole. 

It is reported that Theodore Lerner, of Berlin, will 
head a rescuing expedition which will start in May. 
This expedition is said to be supported by the Ger- 
man Government, and we wish it every success in its 
hunt for the brave Andree. 

Dr. Nansen has said: ''It is beneath the dignity of 
man to erect a goal and then give in before it is 
reached." This goal he says is the North Pole, and 
until that is reached, absolutely scientific exploration 
cannot be carried on, for the glory of discovering the 
Pole is so great that it is the first consideration. 

Five Arctic expeditions are now planned. Lieuten- 
ant Peary sails in July with his Esquimau colony. 
He intends to establish stations on the west coast of 
Greenland, and eventually make a dash for the Pole 
with dog-sledges and one or two companions. 

Mr. Walter Wellman is to start about the same 
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time as Lieutenant Peary. He has a similar plan, 
but will have his base of supplies on Franz Josef 
Land. 

A Mr. Jackson, who greeted Nansen when he 
reaohed Franz Josef Land, is to lead an expedition 
through Baffin's Bay and Ji^es Sound, 

Then Captain Sverdrup, who was Dr. Nansen's 
captain, is to go north once more in the Fram ; and 
finally, a Bwede, Dr. Nathorst, is to explore the east 
side of Spitzbergen and the islands and seas beyond. 

The prospects of discovering the Pole within the 
next few years are, therefore, quite promising. 



THE natives in Sierra Leone, West Africa, have 
refused to pay the hut-tax we spoke of last 
week, and the matter has grown serious. A great 
deal of uneasiness has prevailed at Freetown, the 
capital of the British settlement of Sierra Leone, 
and the people of that place believe that the uprising 
will be a far-reaching one. 

The little town of Port Lokko is reported to have 
been destroyed by the discontented natives, and the 
native king of the district, whose right to govern was 
acknowledged by the British Government, has been 
forcibly carried oflF, 

This man has not been popular with his subjects 
because he has not sympathized with the enemies of 
the hut-tax. 

It is said that Major Stansfield and a force of West 
Lidian trooi>s have had some fierce fights with the 
natives, and another West Indian detachment has 
been sent to the colony as reinforcement. 



Indian Suffrage 



m 



There have been no fresh rumors from the terri- 
tory east of Sierra Leone, the right of possession of 
which the French and English are disputing. 

It seems probable that the two governments will 
come to a satisfactory settlement soon. To thai end 
representatives of the two countries are now in oon« 




ference in Paris, and it is to be hoped that the terri- 
torial boundary question will be decided peaceably, 

4 4 4 4 4 « 

VVTE have received a letter asking if Indians in the 
W United States can vote. This is a very good 
quesiion, and one in which our readers should be in-* 
texeated. 

The right of suffrage — that is, the privilege of vot- 
ing — comes from the State, and is a state gift, so that 
while in some States Indians have the full rights of 
oiiiEenship, in others they are not allowed to vote. 

In Aripiona Territory, Indians and Ohinamen are 
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not allowed to vote. In Maine, the Indiaais who do 
not pay taxes are excluded from suffrage, as are also 
the Indians in Michigan if they have tribal associa- 
tions: that means, living in tribes ruled by chiefs, 
who exercise absolute power over the Indians. Then 
in Mississippi, Indians who do not pay taxes cannot 
vote; while in Montana no Indian can be a citizen. 
The same rule holds in Nevada. In Oklahoma aud 
Wisconsin, Indians having tribal relations are not 
allowed to vote. In Oregon, only white men can 
vote. 

In the other States Indians are allowed to vote the 
same as white men, if conforming to the ordinary 
requirements of citizenship and the residence clause, 
which requires, previous to voting, a residence in the 
State varying from three months in Maine to two 
years in Mississppi, Khode Island, and Soutl^ Caro- 
lina. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

TyTE print a picture this week made from the draw- 
VV ings of the dam which is to be constructed at 
Assouan on the Nile. 

The base of the dam is to be more than a mile 
long, and it will rise to a height of seventy-six feet, 
it is said, above the bed of the river. 

An idea of the vastness of the work can be gained 
by the news that the contractors, John Aird & Co., 
have recently ordered three million barrels of cement 
in Loudon to be used in building the dam. 

The river 144 miles south of Assouan will be af- 
fected by the dam, and the country throughout that 
section of Egypt will be immensely improved for cul- 
tivatiug purposes, on account of the numerous little 
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water-ways which can be turned off on either side of 
the river. 

Thousands of acres of land which have heretofore 
been barren can be brought under cultivation, and 
cotton grown in Egypt will compete in the markets 
of the world with American cotton. 

Egypt is practically a rainless country, and the 
Egyptian farmers have depended on the annual rise 
of the Nile for the watering of their soil. 

The great dam, however, will increase the amount 
of land suitable for cultivation, wonderfully. In one 
small province in which only 5,000 acres have been 
under cultivation heretofore, there will be an increase 
of 55,000 acres capable of being farmed. 

Not only Egyptian cotton, but Egyptian sugar will 
be benefited, and it is thought that the prosperity of 
Egypt will be very much heightened. 

The burden of taxation on the peasants, or fella- 
heen, as they are called, of the country will be less- 
ened, and agriculture and trade should flourish in 
that part of the world as they never have before. 



•^ h ^HK English people were beginning to believe 
A that the results of four months of diplomacy 
on ;matters in the Far East justified the impression 
that England had been outgeneralled by rival powers. 
It was thought^ too, that the rival powers had been 
acting together, and all against Great Britian. 

Since November last, the Germans have secured 
Eiao-Ohoa and a monopoly of the province of Shan- 
tung, because of the murder of a missionary by th^ 
Chinese. 
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In the same period^ BuBsia. has obtained Port Ar- 
thur and Talien-Wan and a sphere of infludnoe'^ 
which means a section of couniarj^ really dontrollM by 
a power other than that which owns the section — ill 
Manchuriai 

France has obtained her concessions in Southern 
China, while England has had a British OustomiS ad- 
viser reinstated in Corea; has been dennany's part- 
ner for a loan which has failed in Londoni alihcmgh 
subscribed four times over in Berlin; and luM re- 
ceived notices from Bussia and Geimany that fiie 
ports which weia seized by those countries would be 
free and open. 

The news that Ohina had leased Wei-Hai«W(li to 
Great Britain, therefore, was received with great joy 
in England. I^rom a military standpointi the place 
is invaluable, for here England can establish a bane 
of supplies 1,300 miles north of Hong-Kong, and a 
close watch can be kept on the Bussiafis at Port 
Artiiur and the Germans at Eiao-Ohou< 

Commercially, Wei-Hai*-Wei will not be of much 
value to England, for Germany controls the province 
it is in (Shantung). It will enable England, how- 
ever, to maintain a large naval force on the coasts Of 
Eastern Asia. Naval bases are necessary for tiie 
maintenajice of large fleets of shipsi and Wei-Hai-Wei 
will serve the purpose exceUenUy, for it is already 
fortifiedi 

Lord Salisbury has expressed the bought tiiat 
England would provoke tiie wrath of the other pow- 
ers by taking Wei-Hai-Wei; but tdthough this result 
may be brought about, it is not believed that Eng*- 
land will give up her acquisition. 
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APBEL 27ih, the New Yorky (XtioimuiHy and Puri^ 
tan weve ordered to Matanzag (mortan -sas) to 
destroy the fortifiGations which it was reported wara 
being strengthened at the entra&ee to that harbor. 

When about five miles off shore the shore batteries 
opened fire on our ship^, whieh responded so quiekly 
and e£feotiiaUy that the fortifioations w^e defitroyed 
in less than half an hour. 

The Spanish fire was most ineffective, not one of 
the shots eape iiear our ships; on the other hand, 
the gunnery of our me^ was excellent: every shot 
took effect, and made short work of the forts. The 
fire from the guns of the momitoT Puritmi was partic- 
ularly mentioned in the despatches, as every pro-* 
jeetile was plaeed where it would do the most damage. 
It seems marvellous to think that those great guns, 
many of them weighing over fifty tons, should have 
been handled so quiekly and aimed so accurately; 
yet the seie^ce of gunnery has been ^o perfected that 
the shots are placed with almost mathematical accu«> 
raey, and, where the distance is known and the target 
immovable, the object aimed at rarely missed. 

In this engagement it is reported that the Spanish 
lost about fifty men; we lost none, and there were 
no aeeldents on board of our vessels, During the 
first week of the war our fleet has captured ten Span- 
ish vessels. The most iiaportant of these is the 
Panama, which attempted to run the blockade and 
was eaptured by the Indiana. Arms and ammuni- 
tion have been found on board of her, and thin will 
insure her condemnation. 

Unfortunately, we were unsuccessful in our attempt 
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to capture the Spanish mail steamer ManJt^^errai^ which 
succeeded in running into the harbor of Oienfuegos 
(the-en-fwa-gos) with $3,000,000 in silver and a val- 
uable cargo. 

There was great rejoicing over the safe arrival of 
the Pari»^ Saturday, April 30th, for early in the week 
her capture had been reported, and.it was feared that 
she might have been waylaid by some Spanish war- 
vessel. Her captain reports that no hostile vessels 
were sighted on the trip. It is expected that she 
will sail early this week on a scouting expedition and, 
incidentally, to prey upon Spain's merchant vessels. 
Her new name is the Yale. 

The clear weather Saturday and Sunday has 
greatly facilitated the laying of torpedoes in our 
harbors. At Willets Point crowds lined the shore 
on Sunday, watching the small boats at this work, 
which was almost completed by nightfall. A de- 
tachment of the Naval Reserve is stationed at this 
post to man the patrol boats which will prevent ves- 
sels from passing at night. 

Arrangements are being made to furnish our fleet 
with a large number of carrier-pigeons. This will 
make it possible to send news from far out at sea of 
the arrival of Spanish vessels. 

Beports of the first great naval battle of the war 
were received late Sunday night, May 1st, and ap- 
peared in the Monday papers. 

Our fleet in Asiatic waters, under command of 
Commodore Dewey, consists of the following vessels : 
Olympia^ first-class protected cruiser; the BaUimore, 
Boston, and Baleighj all cruisers ; the gunboats Con" 
cord^ and Petrel, and revenue cutter McGuUoch. 
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The Spanish fleet was composed of the Reina Ghris- 
tiruiy the Costilla (cas-teel-ya), Velasco, Dan Antonio de 
UUoa, Don Juan de Austria, General Lezo, El Cano, 
Marquez del Duero (dwa-ro), Isla de Ouba, and the 
Isla de Luzon. 

In numbers their fleet was greater than ours, but in 
armament it was much less powerful. 

Very early on the morning of Sunday, May 1st, our 
vessels entered the harbor of Manila and opened fire 
on the fortress of Cavite and the arsenal of Manila. 
The Spanish fleet, which was waiting under the guns 
of these forts, soon entered into active engagement 
with our ships. 

The reports, which have come from Spanish 
sources, are extremely meagre, and, of course, re- 
port that our attack was repelled, but it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the result was in our favor. Two 
Spanish vessels, the Rehm Christina and Costilla, are 
reported to have been burned, and one, the Don Juan 
de Austria, was blown up and sunk with great loss of 
life. We are looking eagerly for direct news from our 
men ; this will arrive very soon if Manila is taken, as 
we will then control the cable now in Spanish hands. 
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A BBIEF HlSTOET OF CUBA. 

THE island of Cuba, the largest and riohest of the 
West Indies^ the last of Spain's onoe great pos- 
sessions in the Western hemisphere, that great new 
land that she disoovered, became known to the civ- 
ilifeed world in 1492, when Oolumbus touched there 
on his &tBt voyage. 

. The island was named Juana (ho-an'na) in honor 
of Prince John, the son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the King and Queen of Spain, who aided Columbus, 
after many trials on his part, to equip his voyages 
of discovery. After this, Columbus twice visited the 
island, in 1494 and again in 1502. 

In 1511, his son Diego (de-a'go) Columbus fitted 
out an eitpedition of about three hundred men to 
colonize the island, and then began for that fair land 
the first blight of Spain's rule. Several towns were 
planted in the nett few years, including Santiago, 
Trinidad, and Baracoa (Ba-ra-ko-a). In 1516, there 
was founded a town which was called San Cristoval 
de Havana; in 1519, this name was transferred to the 
present capital, and the old town was renamed Bata- 
tano. At this time Spain practically controlled the 
whole Western hemisphere; her voyagers had dis- 
covered it, and her hard-handed, cruel methods were 
beginning to conquer it. 

In 1538, the town of Havana was reduced to ashes 
by a French privateer, and shortly after this, Fer- 
nando de Soto, the governor of Cuba, built a fortress 
called Castillo (kas-tel'yo) de la Fuerza (fuer-tha), 
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as a defence against any more attacks from being 
successful 

This was the same De Soto who is known to all of 
us as the explorer and discoverer of the Mississippi. 
His plans for rendering the city safe were by no 
means satisfactory^ as the French destroyed Havana 
again in 1654. Between this time and 1600 two other 
fortresses were built, and they are those of which we 
hear most to-day, Morro Castle and the Punta (Pon - 
ta) . These are the fortresses to which the Spanish 
point with so much pride as the defences of Havana. 
They have been there for almost three hundred years ; 
and while they have been improved from time to 
time, they still remain old-Cashioned stone for^ 
tresses, calculated to withstand old-fashioned imple^ 
ments of war, but hardly suited as a protection against 
modern heavy-gun fire. We may read at any time, 
even before these words are in print, of the results of 
an American bombardment of them» In 1665, walls 
for protecting the city were started, but these were 
never completed. 

We are told that during the first sixty years of 
Spanish occupation of Cuba practically the whole na- 
tive population was exterminated. It is difficult for 
us to understand what this means unless we stop to 
roview the Spanish character. Other nations, in their 
conquests, have killed many people, have fought with 
much brutality sometimes, and much force always, 
but no other nation has the record that Spain has for 
killing off, exterminating, or, as it is often put, hutch- 
eriiiy people that oppose them ; and the weaker and 
more simple those people, the better pleased the 
Spaniards. These are not extravagant statements 
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made in the heat of the moment^ when feelings nm 
high against Spain in the United States, but express 
the calm judgment and indisputable truth that is 
written in the history of all Spain's conquests — the 
conquest of Peru, of Mexico, of Cuba, and wherever 
Spanish arms have passed. The people of Peru were 
a simple, brave, and natural people; the Spaniards 
were not satisfied to conquer them, but must needs 
slaughter them, their love of gold making them hold 
human life or their own reputations for cruelty as 
nothing beside a trifling gain in money. 

For over a century after this latter French attack 
upon Havana, the country was unmolested by foes 
from the outside, although in continual fear of attack 
by the various foreign nations and in mortal fear of 
the pirates who then infested the seas. These pirates 
were largely Spanish themselves, and Spain was, 
more than any other nation, responsible for the ex- 
istence of all of them, having commenced the system 
of buccaneering. In 1762, Havana was taken by an 
English fleet and army under Lord Albemarle. 
This fleet contained over two hundred vessels of vari- 
ous kinds, and the land force numbered over fourteen 
thousand men. The Spaniards defended their city 
well — so well that, though the English commenced 
their attack on the 6th of June, it was the middle of 
August before the city surrendered. It is said that 
the spoils divided by the captors amounted to over 
$3,500,000. The next year the treaty of Paris was 
made, and by its terms Cuba was restored to the 
Spanish. From that time the progress of the island 
dated. It began to gain strength in every way, and 
had it been in the possession of an enlightened and 
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considerate government, would have developed into 
one of the most fertile and valuable of possessions, 
a source of revenue to its owner and a loyal colony. 

In 1790, a captain-general (a governor of Cuba is 
always so called), named Las Casas, was sent to the 
island. He was an honest man, and a statesman 
who knew how to develop the industries, to advance 
commerce, and to keep the x)6ople contented. He 
introduced the cultivation of indigo, a plant from 
which a valuable dye is obtained ; he built important 
public works, and, greatest of all, most far-reaching 
in fact, and what would have been most valuable to 
Spain and Cuba had the policy been continued, he 
stopped the custom of granting privileges to favorites 
and hampering the business of thoE(^ not in favor, and 
by just treatment of the people made them feel that 
they were safe in improving their business and their 
other interests without danger of government inter- 
ference and imposition. 

During Las Casas' administration occurred the 
great uprising of the negroes in the island of San 
Domingo, and it was largely due to his good manage- 
ment that this terrible and bloody disturbance, 
accompanied as it was by great massacres, did not 
extend to Cuba; and he succeeded in preventing this, 
though the French people helped the conspiracy to 
spread the uprising. 

But note the Spanish methods. This governor 
was a man of broad ideas, ability, and consideration; 
but Spain did not continue to send such men, and the 
long line of governors who followed him soon de- 
stroyed what he had accomplished, and, almost with- 
out exception, preyed upon the people, growing rich 
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^n UD just taxeB, and the selliog of privileges whioli liad 
no waPFant in law. If there is one strong keynote 
to Spanish historical oharaoter, it is incompetenoe. 
Spidn has been one of the greatest nations of the 
world ; she has lost that standing, and gone staidly 
down in the soale for centuries. Incompetenoe has 
done this. Inability to see that the tendency of civ- 
ilization is toward the developing of individual rights 
and freedom; that oppression, however forcible and 
apparently absolute, cannot last, and that unless a 
reasonable degree of freedom is voluntarily granted, 
much more will be taken by force. They have always 
oppressed the people of Ouba; they have robbed them 
through unjust taxes and through what we, in pl^in 
English, would call '^blackmail"; and all the time 
thaA they were doing this have stupidly supposed 
that they could go on doing it forever. 

And what is more remarkable and more convincing 
proof of their incompetence is that they should fail to 
see a lesson in the loss, one after another, of their 
possessions in the Western hemisphere. They never 
saw this, and, as a result, they Jiave seen the disap-> 
pearance of these possessions, until now there re- 
mains nothing in the Western hemisphere save the 
islands of Ouba and Porto Eico, which even now may 
hardly be said to be theirs, and, beyond doubt, will 
not be in a short time. 

( To be Continued, ) 
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TJIitK ^^^ readers are reminded that the Prize 
iVlll/ Contest closes May 21st. Answers from 
th^ competitors should be mailed to reach us 

^*^ by that date. 

PditAI^ Many letters in reference to terms, meth- 
^^■*^' od of changing address, and other business 
matters are being received. With few exceptions 
•these questions are answered in the instructions on 

Oopyrlght, 1888, by Thb Great Round Would Publldhitig Oompaiiy. 
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second i)age of cover. Subscribers will save them- 
selves trouble by reading these instructions carefully. 

" The History of Cuba, " which was begun in our last 
number, is continued in this, and will be concluded in 
our next issue. 

" The History of Spain" was published in Great 
Bound World Quarterly, not as a supplement of The 
Great Bound World. 

jtjtjtjtjtjgjtjC 

Eumn to c;orre$po»de»ti 

Dear Editob: 

We read in one of your weeklies that you like to hear 
of good books. Have you read "Diomed"? It is the 
"Life, Observations, and Travels of a Himting Dc^." 
It is written by the Hon. J. S. Wise. When you have 
read it you will please let us know what you think of it. 
Yours sincerely, 

Nene W. and Edith G. 

We are reading this book now and find it extremely 
interesting. Every person who is interested in hunt- 
ing or fond of dogs would be delighted with the book. 
It is published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 

Dear Katuralist: 

I should like a pamphlet written about these animals 
and fishes. I live near the seashore, and I should like 
to know about small fishes, crabs, and beavers, and their 
habits. Your friend, 

Barnstable, Mass. Thomas C. D. 

You will find these subjects very well treated in 
Tenney's "Natural History of Animals" (American 
Book Company, New York). 
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new Books 

TyTE have just received from the press of Fr. 
" Ackermann, Weinheim, Germany, a little book 
of special interest and value to teachers and students 
of the German language ; the title is, " Wie pflegt das 
deutsche Volk seine teure Muttersprache und wie 
kann die Schule diese Arbeit fordem helfen?" By 
G. J. Bjiabe. Price, in paper, 50 cents; in cloth 
binding, 70 cents. 

It contains a series of essays and instructive re- 
marks about the study and history of the German 
language, aud can be heartily recommended as a use- 
ful help for all interested in the German language. 
Of the different chapters we mention the following: 

Value of the language for the whole life of the 
German people. — Duty of cultivating the language 
for home life, and school. — History of the develop- 
ment of the modern German language, its connection 
with the branches of the great Indo-European group 
of languages, the mutual exchange of the Eoman and 
Gt3rmanic languages, the struggle of the German 
against the pernicious influences of the Eoman lan- 
guages.— The present state of the modern German 
language and the general endeavor to expurgate the 
mistakes, wrong usages, etc. 
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^T^HE Indiana is one of our largest first-class battle- 
* ships. She is 348 feet long, 69 feet wide, and 
can make almost 16 knots an hour. 

Her main battery consists of four 13-inch, eight 8- 
inch (it was this type of guns that did so much dam- 
age to the Spanish fleet and fortifications at Manila), 
and four 6-inch breech-loading rifles. 

The secondary battery is made up of twenty 6- 
pound rapid-firing guns, six 1-pounders, and four 
Gatling guns. 

Then there are two torpedo-tubes in the vessel, 
from which are launched the Whitehead torpedoes 
used in the navy. 

William Cramp & Sons built the Indiana at a cost 
to the Government of $3,020,000. She was ready for 
use in November, 1895, and since then has been in 
the North Atlantic Squadron. 

The officers of the Indiana are : Captain H. C. Tay- 
lor; Lieutenant-Commander J. A. Eodgers; Lieuten- 
ants, E. Henderson, B. C. Decker, S. P. Comly, E. 
C. Smith, and T. Washington; Surgeon N. M. Tere- 
bee; Chief Engineer G. Cowie; and Chaplain W, G. 
Cassard. 

The battle-ship is manned by a crew of 441. 
« ti ti ti « 4 

Authority for pronunciation of in*oper names: Century Dictionary. 
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EEPOET has reached us that the 
Government will hold back the 
troops which were to be landed 
in Cuba under General Shaf ter, 
until the whereabouts of the 
Spanish fleet from the Cape 
Verde Islands is ascertained. 
The reason for this is that our war-ships would 
have to guard the transporting of the troops, and thus 
could not keep a sharp lookout for the Spanish ves- 
sels. 

There are wild rumors that Spain has despatched 
her boats to make a fierce attack on one of our large 
coast cities. 

The Navy Department was evidently a little fearful 
of this plan, for swift scout-boats are patrolling the 
coast far out at sea. The moment a Spanish vessel 
is seen, the scout-boat^ have orders to make for the 
nearest cable office and report. In this way due 
preparation can be made to receive the visitors. 

We spoke of the arrival of the Paris last week. 
This steamer hurriedly discharged her cargo and was 
transformed into an auxiliary cruiser as quickly as 
possible. Within a week after the Paris had reached 
New York she was ready for use as a United States 
war-vessel, and on May 3d she sailed out of the har- 
bor under sealed orders. 

On April 30th the Oregon and Marietta were reported 
safe at Bio de Janeiro (re o de zha-na'ro), Brazil, 
and the Spanish torpedo-boat Temerario was said to * 
be in the same harbor. 

According to Brazil's neutrality laws, the vessels 
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could stay in the harbor but forty-eight hours, but 
this gave Captain Clarke time to recoal the Oregon 
and Marietta^ and he then started north, accompanied 
by our Brazilian purchase, the Niciheroy, now the 
Buffalo, 

It was believed that the Temerario would follow the 
American vessels and attempt to blow up one of them 
with a torpedo, but three against one was probably 
too much for the Spaniard. 

The blockading fleet around Cuba has kept a 
vigilant lookout for stray Spanish vessels, but no 
important ones have been captured during the 
week. 

In the mean while food on the island is running low, 
and it is reported that beef is two dollars a pound. 
We can only imagine the state of the poor reconcen- 
trados. 

It is reported that the Spaniards under General 
Pando have evacuated Bayamo. This is a large town 
in the province of Santiago de Cuba, and the aban- 
doning of the town shows that the Spanish forces are 
weakening. General Garcia immediately took ad- 
vantage of the departure of the enemy, and with his 
army he is now holding the town. 

On May 3d the British war-ship Talbot approached 
the blockading fleet near Havana, and asked permis- 
sion to sail into the harbor. 

This vessel had been sent to get Englishmen who 
desired to leave Cuba, and she was allowed to proceed 
on her mission. 

It is said that one of the sailors on the Talbot 
shouted out as he passed an American battle-ship, 
" Givei it to them for us, Jonathan." The Americans 
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cheered heartily at this, and an answering shout went 
up from the Talbot as she steamed slowly into Biivana. 



^^^^^^^H TjrrE mentioned the first great naval 
ll^H^^^H VV battle of the war in our *" latest 

^B^^^H news" last week. 
Ip ^^^k The details of the fight have come 
£;''^ n^^^H ^^^ Spanish sources, but even these 
^^"^^^^^^^^^ reports say that Spain's fleet was 
totally destroyed. 

From the despatches received we learn that the 
United States ships entered the harbor at daybreak, 
Sunday, May 1st. 

The Spaniards were evidently not prepared for 
such a move on the part of Commodore Dewey. 
The mines in the harbor were evidently not in work- 
ing order, for none of them was exploded. The 
forts guarding the entrance of the harbor were also 
slow in firing upon the fleet. 

The ten Spanish vessels whose names we gave in 
our last issue were anchored off Cavite, which is a 
fort stationed on a promontory stretching out in front 
of Manila. 

When the American fleet was finally seen, the forts 
on shore opened fire and the heavy guns on the Span- 
ish ships also joined in the cannonade. 

Commodore Dewey signalled his vessels to draw 
closer to the shore, and it was not long before our 
guns began a terrific bombardment of the enemy's 
forts ahd vessels. 

The reports say that the handling of the American 
fleet was superb. The commanders seemed to be 
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I)erfectly acquainted with the shallows of the harbor, 
and the boats circled in and out, keeping up a contin- 
uous fire. 

After half an hour of this fierce fighting, Com- 
modore Dewey signalled to his ships to move out of 




COlfMODORE GEORGE DEWET. 
From Lealie^s Weekly. 

range of the light Spanish guns. It was at this time 
that the American vessels used their 8-inch guns with 
telling effect. 

It was not long before the Olympia again signalled 
that the vessels were to draw in at close quarters, and 
again a rapid and incessant cannonading began, 
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This last bombardment ended the battle. The 
flagship of the Spaniards, the Reina Maria CrisUna, 
caught fire, and Admiral Montijo was comx)elled to 
board the Isle de Cuba, 

Two other Spanish boats were blown up, one was 
sunk, and the remaining six, it is reported, were run 
ashore to escape capture. 

The battle, it is said, lasted an hour and a half, 
and it is described as a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
spectacle. 



ON Sunday night. May 1st, reports were received 
in Madrid that the Spanish vessels had won a 
grand victory in the Philippine Islands. The people 
were joyful and paraded the streets cheering the Gov- 
ernment. It was not long, however, before rumors 
were circulated that the victory was not so grand after 
all. The people quieted down a little, but they still 
believed that the American fleet had been repulsed. 
Finally, when the news of the overwhelming defeat 
reached the Spanish capital, the fury of the mob 
knew no bounds. Houses of Government officials 
were stoned, and it was necessary for the Government 
to proclaim martial law. That means that the respon- 
sibility of keeping the peace was taken from the civil 
authorities, and Government troops patrolled the 
streets in place of the city police. 

When the news reached the United States there 
was great rejoicing. The first reports were entirely 
from Spanish sources, and as they practically ad- 
mitted the defeat of Spain, it was known that the vio* 
tory must have been a grand one, 
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In New York city enterprising newspapers liad 
erected large war bulletin-boards, and as the news of 
the battle was printed on them enthusiastic crowds 
cheered and cheered again. 

Commodore Dewey has sprung into prominence. 
He has had a most honorable career, and has never 
been known to fail in his duty. 



DUEING the last week of April it was reported a 
number of times that the Spanish fleet at the 
Cape Verde Islands had sailed. 

The only reason they were not compelled to sail 
before they did was because Portugal, which owns 
the islands, was very slow in proclaiming her neu- 
trality. 

Finally, on April 30th, after the United States had 
urged Portugal many times to state her position, that 
country made a formal declaration, containing six 
articles, as follows : 

1. Forbidding the equipment of privateers in Por- 
tuguese ports. 

2. Forbidding the entry of privateers into Portu- 
guese waters. 

3. Permitting belligerents to make brief visits at 
Portuguese ports. 

4. Defining legitimate trade as regards belligerents, 
and forbidding trade in goods which may be consid- 
ered contraband of war. 

5. Warning Portuguese and foreigners in Portugal 
against actions contrary to the security of the state. 

6. Befusing protection to any infringers of the 
decree. 
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The ihiid clause undoubtedly compelled the Span- 
ish Government to send their ships away from the 
Cape Verde Islands. 



nrTHE Gbvemment has issued orders that the light- 
^ house service at several ports shall be discon- 
tinued when the laying of mines is completed, and 
that vessels shall not enter nor leave the harbors ex- 
cept between sunrise and sunset. 

New York is the chief port of the United States 
where this rule has gone into effect. Many steamers 
have been delayed in reaching their docks, and the 
passengers must feel chagrined at having to spend a 
night on the ship when so near home. 

These orders are to prevent the possibility of an 
enemy running in at night, for without the harbor 
lights it would be very difficult for a vessel to keep in 
the channel. 

The torpedoes are arranged so that it would be im- 
possible for a vessel sailing in the channel to avoid 
them. 

Many of the soldiers at Willets Point, Long Island, 
who have been laying torpedoes in the Sound, have 
been made ill from handling the large quantities of 
dynamite. The commandant of the fort was therefore 
greatly pleased to have the work completed . 

Owners of vessels have been notified of the new 
harbor regulations by Major H. M. Adams, who has 
charge of the mining of New York harbor. 

The rules for the southern entrance are as follows : 

** 1. No vessel will be allowed to pass Sandy Hook 
or the Narrows between the hours of sunset and suu- 
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ri^e. During this period vessels must not approach 
within three miles of Sandy Hook, Coney Island, 
Qedney Channel, or the Narrows. 

" 2. Patrol boats will be stationed above and below 
the defences. These boats are authorized to stop 
vessels, to inquire into their character, or to instruct 
them how to pass through the mine fields. The or- 
ders of the patrol boats must be strictly obeyed. 

'^ 3. Sailing vessels and all small vessels drawing 
three feet or less can pass safely through any parts 
of the channel during the daytime. 

"4. Steam vessels must pass at slow speed through 
a special channel, which will be marked by buoys. 

" 5. Vessels are warned that if they disregard these 
regulations they will expose themselves to serious 
damage, and will be liable to be fired on by the bat- 
teries." 

4 ti « ti «l «l 

LAST week we spoke of the distribution of prize 
money. In this connection the method of con- 
demnation and the sale of vessels captured from Spain 
are interesting. 

When a vessel is captured by a United States man- 
of-war, three Prize Commissioners, as they are called, 
are appointed by the United States district court of 
the district in which the prize court is to be held. 

One of these men must be a retired naval officer, 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy. One of the 
other two men must be a lawyer who has been a mem- 
ber of the bar not less than three years. 

These men take possession of the ship's papers, 
detain witnesses of the capture, and gather the testi- 
mony to be used before the prize court. 
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The jndgd of the district is really the prize court. 
He decides whether or not the vessel was captured 
legally, which means according to law. If he says 
the vessel was subject to capture, it is sold. 

All costs of the trial are taken out of the money 
obtained from the ship, and the remainder is divided 
in the manner described in our last number. 



THEBE have been stirring and patriotic scenes 
witnessed in New York city during the last 
week. 

Of the 125,000 volunteers called for by President 
McEinley, 12,000 made up the quota from New York 
State. 

Of this number more than half came from New 
York and Brooklyn. 

On May 2d the men of the regiments of the Na- 
tional Guard which had been selected formed at their 
armories. Thousands of people gathered to see the 
troops off to camp, and with flags flying and drums 
beating the regiments marched through the lanes of 
cheering people. 

A large camp had been laid out at Hempstead, 
Long Island, add here 9,000 men were sent to drill 
and prepare themselves for the campaign. The camp 
has been called Camp Black, in honor of Governor 
Black, of New York State. 

Three thousand men were transported up the Hud- 
son Eiver to Peekskill, to the regular State camping- 
ground, and at this place the tents were pitched. 
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THERE is a report that in the event of our taking 
the Philippine Islands, they will be given to 
Great Britain in exchange for some of her possessions 
in the West Indies. 

Many people contend that we would need the Phil- 
ippines for a coaling-station in the far East, but for 
the United States to own territory so distant from her 
shores would be contrary to the policy she has main* 
tained for many years. 

Germany has many interests in the islands, and 
she is beginning to grumble now at the turn affairs 
have taken. 

France also has exhibited no little unfriendlinesa 
toward the United States, and does not hesitate in 
expressing sympathy for Spain. 

The Continental powers are becoming alarmed at 
the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States. The two English-speaking races are undoubt- 
edly drawing nearer together than they have ever been 
since the Eevolution. 

The great men of both countries realize more fully 
what an alliance would mean, for it has been said 
that the English and American forces on land and 
sea, combined, could defeat the armies and navies of 
the remaining nations. 

The present war will at least make our navy much 
stronger, and it is thought that within ten years we 
will be next to England in naval strength. 
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CAPTAIN ALFEED T. MAHAN (ma-han) has 
been recalled from abroad to serve on the United 
States Naval Strategy Board. 

Captain Mahan is a famous American sailor and 
writer, and his books on naval history and strategy 
have a world-wide reputation. 

In 1859, when nineteen years old, he was appointed 
midshipman in the United States navy. In 1861 he 
was made lieutenant; lieutenant-commander in 1865; 
commander in 1872, and captain in 1895. 

He is known as the greatest living expert in naval 
science, and his advice will be of the greatest value 
to the Government. 



SECRETAET SHERMAN has resigned from the 
Cabinet, where he was the head of the State 
Department. He is an old man, and the responsibili- 
ties of his position have weighed heavily upon him. 

Assistant-Secretary William B. Day has succeeded 
Mr. Sherman. He has really been the active head of 
the State Department, and has displayed great ability 
as a diplomat. 

The new Assistant-Secretary is Prof. John B. 
Moore, of Columbia College. He has been connected 
with the State Department for a number of years in 
an advisory capacity in matters of international law, 
and it is thought that his knowledge of international 
law will be of great value to that branch of the Gov- 
ernment during the present crisis. 
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DOWN in the Congo Free State in Africa a railroad 
has been built, which promises to develop that 
section of country wonderfxdly. 

Find Congo Free State on The Great Bound 
World Atlas, and notice what a large place it is. It 
contains almost a million square miles, and has a 
population of 16,000,000. Although it is called a free 
state, Belgium really controls the country, and it is 
regarded as a Belgian colony. 

The new road is called the Congo Bailroad, and 
extends from a place called Matadi, on the Congo, 
ninety miles from the Atlantic, to Stanley Pool. 
Steamers can ascend the river as far as Matadi, 
where their cargoes are put on the freight-cars. The 
railroad is 240 miles long, and its chief advantage is 
that it does away with the old system of pack-carriers 
— men who carried the products of the country to the 
seaports on their heads. Boats cannot be navigated 
on the Lower Congo, on account of the rapids and wa- 
terfalls, so that the pack-carriers did all the freight- 
ing business between Stanley Pool and the coast. 
Above the Pool the river and its waterways are navi- 
gable for many, many miles back into the interior of 
Africa. A large fleet of light-draught steamboats is 
used on this great network of rivers, and they carry 
thousands of tons of india-rubber, ivory, gum, oil, 
and nuts from the rich African lands to Stanley Pool. 
From there the products are shipped to the markets 
of the world. 

It took a great deal of money, time, and persever- 
ance to complete the Congo Bailroad, and the Bel- 
gian Government deserves much praise. 
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To build the first five miles, it is said, required one 
whole year, and the problems the engineers had to 
solve were most difiicult. 

The first section of the road extends along the side 
of a mountain, and it was necessary to suspend men 
by ropes down the face of the hard quartz rock to 
drill holes for blasting. In this way the road was 
begun eight years ago, and it was not until March 
16th last that Engineer Gorrin, the director of the 
work, received a telegram from Stanley Pool: 

" The locomotive arrived to-day at Dolo." 

Dolo is situated on Stanley Pool, the inland ter- 
minus of the railroad. At this point the steamboats 
of the Upper Oongo load and unload their cargoes, 
and Dolo is rapidly becoming an important town. 

It is reported that forty thousand natives who were 
in the carrying business have been thrown out of 
work by the railroad. 

As their service has trained them to habits of in- 
dustry, they can easily find work in some of the many 
new enterprises which have been designed for the 
Congo country now that the railroad has been com- 
pleted. 



GENEKAL JOAQUIN CEESPO, who waa at one 
time President of Venezuela, was killed while 
leading Gbvemment troops against the insurgents 
under Hernandez. 

Hernandez and a force of insurgents had taken ref- 
uge in the mountains, and the new Ffesident, An- 
drade, ordered General Crespo to set out with a force 
and dislodge them. 
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When the Gbvemment forces reached the camping* 
ground of Hernandez, General Orespo charged at the 
head of his men. He had only gone a short distance, 
however, when a bullet struck him in the chest. He 
fell from his horse, and shortly after, with the cry 
"Viva Venesniela," died. His troops, however, 
fought on bravely, and the insurgents were driven out 
of their stronghold. 

It is thought that state affairs will be less trouble- 
some now that General Crespo is dead. It is said 
that many prominent men will now be willing to help 
President Andrade with the Government. These men 
had been enemies of the General, and when Crespo 
received high political honors they withdrew their 
support. 

A A A A A * 
^TTHE plague is still raging in India, and all efforts 

^ to stop the increase of the dread disease seem 
to be ineffective. 

It is said that recently in Bombay the deaths in a 
single day numbered 358. 

The natives attempt to conceal their dead, so that 
the health authorities will not take the bodies from 
them. 

The committee on house-to-house visitation visited 
a house recently, and found a number of persons 
seated around a table playing cards. 

When the visitors entered, the natives rose by way 
of saluting — excepting one man, who, with head bent 
low over the cards, remained seated. 

Naturally the position of this man attracted the at^ 
tention of the committee, and it was found that the 
figure WM that of a dead man« 
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In another house was a man who apx>eared to be 
standing in the dimly lighted hallway. He had his 
face turned away, and as one of the visitors brushed 
against him he fell over, and it was seen that he was 
another victim of the plague. 

In the Bombay Presidency (or province) the deaths 
from the disease are reported to have amounted to 
80,000 persons. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

. .HE battle of the Atbara on the 
'*-*^ Upper Nile has shown the su- 
periority of the British and 
Egyptian troops over the dervishes, 
or Mahdists, as they are sometimes 
called. Omdurman is probably the 
place where the next battle will be 
fought. This is the base of supplies 
of the Mahdi and his men, and with 
the capture of that city it is thought 
that the power of the dervishes will 
be broken. 
It is now reported that 7,000 men of the force of 
16,000 who set out from Omdurman to stop General 
Eitchener's advance are dead, or prisoners of the 
British. Many of the dervish survivors of the battle 
will die of hunger and thirst, for from the Atbara 
Biver to Omdurman is a long and weary march 
across the desert. 

The conduct of the Egyptian troops is very much 
to be praised. Fourteen years ago General Baker 
led a raw force of fellaheen (peasants) into the Sou- 
dan, and on seeing the dervishes they were panio** 
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stricken and fled. Now these fellaheen are said to 
have the courage and discipline of a European army. 



THE men who work the coal*mines in South Wales 
have gone out on strike, for the reason that 
they believe they are tinderpaid by their employers. 

Welsh coal is used by the Atlantic liners, as it is of 
a superior quality, and the demand lately has been 
increased very much. 

The City of Paris was compelled to go slower on 
her late famous trip, for the reason that inferior coal 
was burned. If a Spanish war-vessel had pursued 
the American vessel, the result of having this coal on 
board might have been disastrous. 

The new United States war- vessel Topeka had also 
to use other coal than that from the Welsh mines, 
and her progress was also retarded. This boat ar- 
rived in New York harbor on May 1st. 

It is not likely that the strike will last loi\g, as the 
men who own the mines have a perfect organization, 
while the strikers are in no position to maintain a 
long strike. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

' HTNA and her troubles have somewhat 
lost interest this week. The contest 
of the powers over the partition of 
the empire is gradually cooling 
down. Possibly this is because 
the nations of Europe are watching with eager in- 
terest the war between the United States and Spain. 
England has sixteen war-ships at Chefo (che-fo'), 
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which will probably be transferred to Wei-Hai-Wei, 
where ten Japanese vessels have been stationed. 

Japan does not seem to be quite satisfied with the 
turn affairs have taken. She has applied to the Chi- 
nese Government for the concession of some port, so 
as to balance those that Eussia, Germany, France, 
and Great Britain have acquired. 

Whether or not China will be willing to give up 
any more territory remains to be seen. 

A letter received from a correspondent travelling 
round the world gives an interesting description of 
several Chinese cities. It is as follows : 

* Hong-Kong harbor, as far as scenery is con- 
cerned, is as beautiful as any I have entered. The 
picturesque islands, surrounded by 'junks,' with 
Hong-Kong in the background rising in terraces, 
form a most perfect picture. 

** There is nothing Chinese about Hong-Kong. It 
is rather an English city with Chinese touches here 
and there in the way of natives, coloring, and signs ; 
otherwise it is quite European. 

** Canton is quite different. There you get the 
pure, unadulterated Chinese smell in all its strength. 
It is without exception the vilest place on the face of 
the globe. 

"No street is more than five feet wide, dark, dirty, 
crowded with scowling faces. But they have only 
* sand ' enough to make hideous faces at you and call 
you * foreign devil * when you turn the comer. 

* There were seven in our party, so we formed 
quite a procession winding in and out of those dark 
alleys. We had three Chinamen carrying us in 
chairs." 
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EAELY in the week the Indiana^ the lawa^ and the 
Puritan arrived in Key West from Cuba. It is 
reported that they took on board an extra allowance 
of coal, filling their coal bunkers, and also took as 
much as they could conveniently stow away on their 
decks. They are now reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Porto Bico, and news of an engagement with 
the Spanish fleet from Cape Yerde is looked for 
hourly. 

The Spaniards are likely to experience an unwel- 
come surprise, as they are not aware of the force 
awaiting them. Then, too, they will have had no 
opportunity to recoal or make preparations after their 
long voyage across the Atlantic; nevertheless, they 
mean business, and our men will have no light task to 
overcome them. 

Our sailors have on every occasion proved their su- 
periority, and the constant drill at the guns is bearing 
good fruit. In the minor engagements off the coast 
of Cuba every shot told, and it is not likely that in a 
fight with the Spanish fleet there will be less accurate 
marksmanship, nor will they run away from any force 
that Spain may send against them. 

Spain's troubles are multiplying. There are riots 
in many places, and news also comes of trouble in the 
Cortes, Carlists and Bepublicans insulting the minis- 
ters. The Government is blamed for the disaster in 
the Philippines, as it is openly charged that proper 
steps for the defence of the harbor were not taken, the 
forts were not properly equipped, and that the Spanish 
fleet was most inefficient. 

These charges are apparently well founded, for 
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Commodore Dewey could never have slipped into that 
harbor without suffering serious loss if a proper watch 
had been kept and suitable mines laid. 

Manila Bay is said to have an entrance through 
which the water runs with too great force to be suc- 
cessfully guarded by torpedoes, but no precaution 
seems to have been taken to have the entrance guard- 
ed by a patrol, so that the fleet might not be taken 
unawares. Then, too, the management there was so 
lax that our consul, Mr. O. F. Williams, was able to 
take accurate notes of the harbor defences and convey 
this information to Commodore Dewey. 

It is true that Mr. Williams narrowly escaped ar- 
rest, for it was suspected that he was using his time 
to advantage; but he did escape, and succeeded in 
joining the fleet at Hong-Eong before it sailed, and 
was on the flagship when it entered Manila Bay, so 
that Admiral Dewey had in him a well-informed 
guide and knew just what to expect from both forts 
and fleet. 

The first report from Manila since that of May 1st 
arrived in Washington early in the morning of May . 
7th, and was immediately translated and made public. 
The report was sent by the despatch-boat McCuUoch 
to Hong-Kong and cabled from there. It was brief, 
but to the point. The Spanish fleet was reported an- 
nihilated, the fortress at Cavite taken, and fortifica- 
tions at entrance of the bay destroyed. Our loss of 
men, none; of ships, none. Spanish loss, four hun- 
dred and fifty men killed and as many wounded. It 
was also reported that the city of Manila was at the 
mercy of our fleet. 

Later reports, published on Monday, May 9tli, 
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gave additional particulars. These reports are from 
^special correspondents/' and we must not accept 
them as final or necessarily authentic. The battle is 
described in these reports as follows : 

The fleet approached Manila Bay Saturday; and, 
after having examined Subig Bay, about thirty miles 
from Manila Bay, to assure himself that the Spanish 
fleet had not removed to that position, Admiral Dewey 
brought his fleet to the entrance of Manila Bay, 
reaching there about midnight. 

It was a bright, moonlit night, and therefore im- 
possible to slip past the fortifications on Corregidor 
Island, in the entrance to the harbor; but the few 
guns fired from these forts were soon silenced, and 
the fleet, in line of battle, with lights out and the men 
at their posts and eager for the attack, steamed slowly 
toward the city of Manila. The ships entered in the 
following order: The Olympia (Admiral Dewey's 
flagship) leading, then the Baltimore^ the Baletgh, the 
Petrely the Concord, and the Boston in the order 
named, the McGuUoch and two transports following 
in the rear. When off Oavite the guns of that for- 
tress opened fire and the Spanish fleet joined in. 
The Olympia was the first of our vessels to respond, 
and this she did with terrific effect, the shot from her 
8-inch guns sweeping the decks of the enemy and 
crashing through the sides of their vessels. The 
Spaniards seem to have been totally unprepared, not 
even having steam up, and our vessels swept by, de- 
livering their fire from every gun that could be 
brought to bear; then they turned and back again 
they swept, the gunners on the opposite side of the 
ships taking their turn. Then they continued wheel- 
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ing to and fro until they had passed aoross the ene- 
my 's fleet five times. It was then about eight o'clock, 
and the fleet was ordered to retire in order that the 
men might obtain breakfast and a much-needed rest, 
for the strain had been tremendous. 

One shot only had done any material damage to 
our fleet. This passed through one of the ports of 
the BaUimore and exploded, wounding slightly six 
men— the only ones injured in the entire engagement. 

At? about eleven the fleet returned to the encounter. 
At this time most of the Spanish vessels were burning 
or sinking, and this part of the engagement was of 
short duration, the forts were soon silenced, and the 
victory complete. 

Our loss was trifling — no lives lost and damage to 
•;he ships amounting to perhaps five or ten thousand 
dollars. The Spanish loss has not been accurately 
stated as yet, but it is estimated that the loss in men, 
killed and wounded, was upward of one thousand; 
the fleet was entirely destroyed, and the fortress of 
Cavite reduced. 

Manila now lies completely at the mercy of our 
fleet, the harbor is blockaded, and the Philippine 
Islands are practically in the possession of the United 
States. 
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A BBIEF HISTOKY OF CUBA. 

PART n. 

THE history of Cuba since the beginning of this 
century is a record of attempt^ to throw oflf 
the Spanish yoke and gain freedom. 

Insurrections occurred in 1823, 1829, 1885, and 
1844, which, although small in a way and comparative- 
ly easily put down, should have served as warnings 
to Spain, 

In 1850 occurred what is known as the Lopez Affair. 
Lopez was a native of Venezuela who entered the 
Spanish army and rose finally to be a major-general. 
He married a wealthy Cuban and became a sympa- 
thizer with the Cuban party which sought to free the 
island. This was found out, and Lopez fled to the 
United States. 

In 1850 he organized an expedition containing 300 
men, and sailed from New Orleans to join a force 
which, his correspondents told him, was being raised 
in Cuba, and which he believed to be strong enough, 
with the men he brought, to strike a decisive blow for 
the cause he was interested in. 

With him, and second in command, was W. S. 
Crittenden, an American, a graduate of the West 
Point Military Academy, who, although only twenty- 
eight years old, had made a very good record in the 
Mexican War. 

The object of the expedition was well known, and 
the Spaniards soon heard of it, and laid plans to 
overcome it. Lopez landed and marched inland> 
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leaying Orittenden with the vessel. The force that was 
said to be ready in Cuba turned out to be very small, 
and the degree of enthusiasm nothing like what Lo- 
pez had expected; he was easily taken by the Span- 
iards, and sent to Havana. Crittenden made an at- 
tempt to escape with his party, but was captured and 
was shot with 50 of his men. An incident of his ex- 
ecution shows his bravery and what sort of man he 
was. The Spanish method of military execution is 
to make the condemned men kneel with their backs to 
the firing party. Crittenden refused to kneel, saying 
he would ^ kneel to no man," and faced the party that 
shot him. 

Loi)ez was garroted (strangled with a cord) in Ha- 
vana; 49 of his men were killed, and 106 sent to 
Spain, where for seven months they worked as pris- 
oners in chains. 

In 1868 the " Ten-Tears' War" started, and it lasted 
until 1878. This is the war we often hear referred to, 
and it is an interesting thing to note that the two 
most prominent figures in it were General Gomez 
and Captain-General Campos. Campos was the first 
man sent by Spain to suppress the present war, and 
Gromez has been the commander-in-chief of the re- 
bellious Cubans since the start. 

An incident of this Ten- Years' War which came 
near causing a war between the United States and 
Spain was the trouble over the Virginius. 

The Virginius was a side-wheel steamer flying the 
United States flag which was fitted out at Port-au- 
Prince, Hayti. October 7, 1873, she took on at that 
port a large cargo of rifles, sabres, and other war 
material, and sailed for Cuba to supply the insur- 
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gents. She was captured by the Spanish gunboat 
Tornado before she could make a landing; and al- 
though every effort was made to dispose of all evi- 
dences of her mission, the arms and supplies being 
thrown overboard when the chase began, there was no 
difficulty in proving what her mission was, and her 
commander, Capfctin Fry, and 52 others were shot. 
The remainder of the crew were also condemned to 
be executed, but Captain Lorraine, who was in com- 
mand of an English war-vessel, the NiobCy lying at 
Jamaica, started for Cuba as soon as he heard what 
was being done, and arrived in time to stoj) the exe- 
cution of any more of the men, threatening to bom- 
bard the place if the "massacre," as he called it, was 
not stopped. 

This affair created great feeling, and there was 
much talk in this country of war with Spain. Gen- 
eral Grant was then President of the United States, 
Castelar was President of Spain (^then a republic), and 
General Sickles, the well-known war veteran, was our , 
minister at Madrid. After considerable delay the 
vessel and the surviving men were turned over to the 
United States and an indemnity was paid. 

The Ten-Tears' War was brought to a close by an 
agreement between the Cubans and Spaniards which 
promised the islanders a reformation of the abuses 
that they complained of, representation in the Span- 
ish Cortes, and many other points in their favor. It 
is claimed by the Cubans that these promises were 
never honestly redeemed, that a show was made of 
doing as agreed, but that really many of the abuses 
continued, and for those done away with others were 
substituted. 
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The Lopez and Virginius incidents to which ym 
have referred show the Spanish brutality — the de- 
Rire to kill every one who goes against them. It is 
true that in warfare death is the x>^nalty for certain 
acts which these men committed, yet no other nation 
would have gone into a wholesale slaughter of every 
one concerned in them. 

The failure of Spain to live up to the conditions of 
the agreement made at the close of the Ten- Years' War 
is the ground given by the Cuban insurgents for the 
present war.* That this war is much more important 
than any that has preceded it iu Cuba is shown by 
the fact that only three of the six provinces were en- 
tered by the insurgent force in the Ten-Tears' War, 
and in this, all six have had uprisings, and there are 
three times as many men engaged on the Cuban side. 

It is not to be supposed that the Cuban war was 
gone into hastily. It was only undertaken after all 
peace methods for redress of wrongs had been ex- 
hausted. And, as stated before in this history, the 
treatment of Cuba by Spain is the crowning act of a 
national career of incompetence. 
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77litk ^^ ^® much indebted to Miss Marshall 

Will/ for her kindness in sending us the compo- 

4||A sition printed in this number, but we re- 

IvV gj.g^. j^^^ ^^ ^^Q j^Q^ permitted to publish 

Editor ^^ writer's name. 

^Hiivi Qiibert H^ East 90th Sbeet, New York 

city, asks: "What can I do for the soldiers and 
sailors?" It is possible to contribute a great deal 
to the comfort of both soldiers and sailors by 

Ck>pyright, 1898, by The Great Bound World Publishing Company. 
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sending late copies of the illustrated magazines. 
Packages may be forwarded direct, marked " for gen- 
eral distribution." Beading matter is always wel- 
come, and our boys and girls can do much in this 
way to brighten the lives of the men at the front. 

|^a|4a|»^ Editor of The Great Round World: 
Ifll^l|l^l9 ^^^ Which was the larger ship — the 
Nashville or the Buena Ventura? (2) What is the 
value of the latter? (3) What is done with the Span- 
ish crews of vessels captured? (4) What is the news 
of the Dreyfus case? 

By answering the above questions you will greatly 
oblige "One of the Boys." 

Charleston, May 9, 1898. 

(1) The Buena Ventura. (2) About $150,000. (3) 
If they are non-combatants they are ultimately re- 
leased. (4) The Dreyfus case has not been reopened. 

Editor of The Great Round World. 

You will, I am sure, be interested to see by the en- 
closed letter how much interest is taken in The Great 
Round World. This letter was written as a composi- 
tion by , one of my pupils, who is eleven 

years old. If you publish it, please omit the name. 

Anna Marshall. 

312 Madison Avenue, New York. 

My dear Rachel: 

I suppose you have been too busy with the Eastern 
Question to take any notice of our affairs. 

We are living in a very exciting time I The situation 
hejre is growing more and more precarious. 
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Since the day war was declared part of our North At- 
lantic squadron has been blockading the northern por- 
tion of Cuba, while some of the larger vessels are lying 
around Havana and Matanzas, waiting for the Spanish 
fleet (now at the Cape Verde Islands) to arrive, in order 
to see where they will strike. Much excitement is felt, 
and many think that our ships ought to begin to bom- 
bard the chief seaports of Cuba immediately. But if they 
begin an attack their attention would be centred in it, 
and they could not watch the movements of the enemy. 
They hope to prevent food supplies from entering the 
island, and thus starve the inhabitants into submission. 
How much greater a victory it would be if we could 
obtain the freedom of the island without blood-shed! 
This, I fear, will not come to pass, as the Spaniards are 
dogged fighters and are resolved to fight to the end. 

The Government is hesitating to land the army, on 
account of the rainy season that makes the country so 
unhealthy, and also because of the yellow fever which is 
at present raging in the unhappy island. 

The militia, nevertheless, has been called upon, and 
is rapidly assembling all over the country. Some regi- 
ments have already arrived at Key West, and companies 
of men who have had yellow fever are quickly forming. 
It is believed that they will commence the invasion of 
Cuba next week. The plan of campaign is as follows : 

The troops will try to penetrate the interior of the 
island, and there establish a station from which they 
can supply the insurgents with arms, ammunition, and 
food, so that the Cubans themselves can keep on with 
their struggle. It is rumored that our troops will join 
the Cubans, and together they will co-operate with the 
fleet in taking Havana. 
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Havana, the capital and largest city of Cuba, is prac- 
tically the keynote to the whole situation. If it were 
once in the possession of the Americans, it is extremely 
doubtful if the Spanish could make any stand against 
the united forces of Cuba and the United States. 

While we have been awaiting the arrival of the Span- 
ish squadron, Commodore Dewey has had a great vic- 
tory in the Philippines. He has defeated the enemy's 
fleet stationed in the harbor of Manila, and has even 
demanded the surrender of the town. With this city 
in our possession, we could strike a decisive blow at 
Spain which might be the means of terminating the 
war. We know nothing certain about the battle except 
that we won it, for the Spaniards own the only cable di- 
rect from Manila, and all our news must be sent from 
Hong-Kong. 

This country is divided in two parties — for war, and 
for peace at any price. But nearly everybody is for 
Cuban independence. As the war is upon us, all we can 
hope for is that it will come to a speedy and victorious 
end — an end by which Cuban independence will become 
an established fact. 

Spain is growing daily feebler, for the country is on 
the very edge of civil war, which in her present position 
would put an end to all her hopes of keeping Cuba. 
For years past the Spanish warfare has been cruel, but 
now it has degenerated into butchery. And, again, if a 
nation is not open and honest in her dealings, then it 
has but small chance of being the victor. 

Hoping that before I write again we shall be at peace 
"with all men," 

I am ever your loving Janet. 
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^r^HE formidable Spanish fleet which left the Cape 
A Verde Islands some time ago, and which it was 
thought was coming to Porto Eico, was reported, 
early in the week, to be in the harbor at Cadiz. 

It was reported Friday that this fleet was coaling 
at St. Pierre, in Martinique, one of the Windward 
Islands, belonging to France. 

Captain Sampson is keeping a sharp lookout for the 
ships of the enemy oflf Porto Eico, and his scouting 
boats have cruised many hundreds of miles out in the 
ocean in quest of the Spanish war-vessels. 

The Harvard and Tafe, the former American Line 
vessels New York and Paris^ have been engaged in 
this service. They are well adapted to it, for not 
only are they very swift, but their coal capacity is so 
great that it is said they can steam for ninety days 
without refilling their coal bunkers. 

With the Spanish fleet at Martinique, anxiety is 
felt for the Oregoriy Mamettay and Nictheroy. These 
three ships are now well on their way north, and they 
will soon be with the North Atlantic squadron. 

At one time it was thought that an army of 50,000 
men would be sent to Cuba, but the Secretary of War 
has decided that this number would not be sufficient. 

It is proposed now to transport 65,000 soldiers to 

Authority for pronanciation of proper names: Century Dictionary. 
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the island, and in order to carry out this plan many 
more regiments have been ordered to Tampa. 
Two regiments from Camp Black, it is reported. 




REAR-ADMIRAL W. T. SAMPSON. U. S. N. 
Prom Leilie''8 Weekly. 

will be sent South immediately, and when the men 
at Hempstead heard this there was much excitement. 
There was some rivalry as to which regiments should 
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have the honor of going. The first two which were 
mustered into the service of the United States will, it 
is thought, be chosen, and the men of the 71st and 
14th are therefore happy at the thought of soon see- 
ing active service. 



/^N May 2d, the day after Admiral Dewey's squad- 
Vy ron had destroyed the Spanish fleet of eleven 
ships, two American officers were ordered ashore to 
take possession of the Cavite arsenal. 

A white flag had been hoisted on the arsenal the 
day before, and naturally it was supposed that the 
Spaniards had stopped fighting. The Americans 
were much surprised on landing to find 800 armed 
sailors in the building. 

Captain Sostoa, who was in command of the Span- 
iards, Admiral Montijo having been wounded, said 
that the white flag was put up so that the women and 
children could be removed saiely. 

A rule of war of civilized nations is never to fire on 
the white fiag. 

Commander Lamberton, of the Olympian who was 
in charge of the shore party from the United States 
vessels, demanded the surrender of all the Spaniards 
in the arsenal. 

Captain Sostoa said he did not have the authority 
to surrender, and he must consult his superior offi- 
cers. 

However, Commander Lamberton was firm, and 
terms of surrender were written out and handed to the 
Spaniard. Two hours was given for thinking over 
the terms, and if the white flag was not rehoisted al; 
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the enct oif that time the Americto vessels were to 
open fire. 

The terms of surrender were : 

"Without further delay all Spanish officers and 
men must be withdrawn, and no buildings or stories 
must be injured. As Commodore Dewey does not 
wish further hostility with the Spanish naval forces, 
the Spanish officers will be paroled, and the forces 
at the Arsenal will deliver all their small arms." 

The white flag went up on time, but when the 
Americans went for the second time to take posses- 
sion it was found that all the seaman had marched oflf 
to Manila, carrying their rifles with them. 

When the natives learned that Cavite had been 
taken, they began to loot houses, and became so fierce 
finally that they attacked the hospital in Manila 
where the wounded Spaniards had been placed. 

Admiral Dewey immediately sent a guard of Amer- 
ican seamen to protect the hospital. 

It is said that the guns on the burning Spanish 
war-vessels had been loaded before the ships were 
abandoned. Luckily our men found this out, and the 
charges were drawn before the fire reached them and 
they could do any harm. 

The heat during the battle on May 1st was reported 
as being very great. 

The men suffered a great deal from it, but the ex- 
citement of the fight kept them up, and none was 
prostrated. 

We have spoken of former Commodore Dewey as 
Admiral. 

Congress authorized an increase oif one of the num- 
ber of Kear-Admirals in the United States navy. 
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There are now seven Eear-Admirals instead of six, 
and Commodore Dewey, for his skill and bravery at 
Manila,' was included among the seven Eear-Admi- 
rals. The increase was made solely on his account, 
for it was felt that he should be rewarded handsomely 
for his conduct. 



^XN Thursday evening. May 5th, the French 
Vy steamer Lafayette attempted to run the block- 
ade and enter the harbor of Havana. 

The United States gunboat AyinapoliSy Commander 
Hunker, halted the Lafayette and sent an officer on 
board to warn the i^rench vessel not to enter the port. 

After this duty was performed the Annapolis ^fell 
back, when, to Commander Hunker's surprise, the 
French steamer with a loud whistle started at full 
speed for Havana. 

The gunboat of course pursued, and a solid shot 
was sent across the bows of the fleeing boat. This 
brought her to, and a prize crew was put on board, 
and, guarded by the Wilmington, which also took part 
in the capture, the Lafayette was brought to Key 
West. 

The President, in his proclamation of April 22d, 
said: 

" Any neutral vessel approaching any of the block- 
aded ports, or attempting to leave the same without 
notice or knowledge of the establishment of such 
blockade, will be duly warned by the commander of 
the blockading forces, who will indorse, or have reg- 
istered, the dates of such warning and where such 
warning was made; and if the same vessel shall again 
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attempt to enter any blockading point, she will be 
captured and sent to the nearest convenient port for 
such proceedings against her and her cargo as may be 
deemed advisable." 

As the Lafayette left Corunna in Spain after the 
war had commenced, it appeared that she had made a 
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deliberate attempt to run the blockade, and it was 
said also that there were supplies of provisions and 
other articles contraband of war on board. 
The Prize Commissioners, however, at Key West 
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examined the French vessel and no articles contra- 
band of war were found on board. 

It seems that the company that owned the Lafay- 
ette had obtained a permit from the United States 
Government allowing the vessel to enter the port of 
Havana and land her mail, some passengers, the des- 
patch-bag of the Consulate-General of France, and 
also to take some French passengers on board. 

The blockading fleet was not informed of this per- 
mit through some oversight, and of course when the 
facts of the case were ascertained the vessel was re- 
leased, and, under escort of an American war-ship, 
she proceeded to Havana. 

It is said by those who are acquainted with inter- 
national law that even though there was the previous 
understanding about the Lafayette entering Havana 
harbor, the captain of the. ship forfeited the protec- 
tion given by the French flag he carried in not heed- 
ing the orders of the American officers, and he there- 
fore rendered his ship and cargo liable to seizure and 
condenmation. On the part of our Government it was 
an act of courtesy to permit the vessel to continue her 
voyage. 



•^ i ^Hri crew of the Oreerdand, a vessel belonging to 
1 the Newfoundland fishing fleet, had a terrible 
experience last month. 

The boat was on a sealing expedition off the coast 
of Newfoundland, and, as is customary, parties of 
men were landed on the ice-floes to kill the seals. 

Unfortunately a storm arose while the greater part 
of the crew was engaged in the killing. One party 
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succeeded in reaching the Greenland safely, but the 
others found themselves shut oflf from their ship by a 
channel of open water several miles wide. Beyond 
this was a great field of ice, through which the Green- 
land could not possibly pass. 

The men had no way of crossing the water, and the 
vessel could not break through the ice to go to them. 
The condition of the castaways was most desperate. 
It was bitterly cold and the wind increased in fury. 
The men on board the Greenland had their hands full 
in trying to keep the boat above water, and none could 
be spared to man a small boat to send to the men on 
the ice. The plight of the latter was pitiable. The 
salt spray covered them and they were soon encased 
in ice. They had no shelter and were therefore ex- 
posed to the full fury of the storm. 

Two nights passed, and forty-eight of the iinfortu- 
nates died. The survivors barely managed to sustain 
life by building a fire of ropes and sealing spears, 
and on this they roasted a seal. 

Finally the ice became broken up and the Green- 
land bore down on the castaways. 

The rescuing party witnessed a most pathetic sight. 
The men who had lived through those two terrible 
days and nights were frostbitten and almost starved. 
Many had strayed off and were lost, the dead wete 
lying on the ice, some were senseless and crippled, 
and a number died just as the rescuing party reached 
them. 

For two days the sailors hunted for the missing 
men, but only a few were found. 

It is said that the Greenland narrowly escaped 
shipwreck twice on her voyage home— once in a storm 
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and again in a dense fog— and there was great rejoic- 
ing among the sailors on entering the harbor after 
their disastrous voyage. 



r^U) you know that the farmers living in sight of 
J-^ the railroads on the Western plains have the 
weather indications signalled to them? 

The fast trains speeding over the prairies fly the 
weather signal flags, which are set according to the 
latest despatches from the Weather Bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

Some one has suggested now that war news be con- 
veyed to the Western farmers in the same manner, 
and several roads have said that they would adopt the 
plan. 

The idea is to signal whether the victory is Span- 
ish or American, and also if the fight was on land or 
sea. 

A United States flag flown on top of the cars means 
that the land forces of the United States have won a 
fight. 

An American flag under a blue pennant will show 
there has been an American naval victory. 

The Spanish flag will not be used to indicate a 
Spanish victory. Instead, a bunting made up of a 
number of bright colors will be used for a Spanish 
land victory. When there is a blue pennant abovo 
this the Spaniards will have won a fight on the 
water. 

It is not expected that the bright-colored flag will 
be often used. 

The idea is that a farmer living a number of miles 
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from a station will be glad to get the war news with- 
out having to drive to town for it. 

As this pai)er may reach some i)erson who may be 
on the lookout for the signals, we would say that so 
far the Chicago, Bock Island, and Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Illinois Central, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio raiboads have said that they would carry 
out the plan. 



TWO weeks ago we spoke of the voting rights of 
Indians. As the Indian question is a very in- 
teresting one, we want to tell you this week about a 
grievance certain tribes in South Dakota have against 
the United States Government. 

In 1891 the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians are re- 
ported to have ceded to the United States what was 
called the Sisseton Beservation. Each Indian, how- 
ever, reserved for himself one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. Tribal relations were given up, and 
the Indians became tax-payers and voters. They are 
civilized, and the younger members have a fair edu- 
cation. 

The Government sold the land which was ceded, 
and $1,500,000, part of the amount received, is held 
in trust for the Indians. The annual interest on this 
at five i)er cent, is $75,000, and, according to a law 
passed in 1887, this amount was to be expended for 
the " civilization and education" of the Indians. 

In 1895, however, a bill was passed which said that 
this interest money was to be paid in cash every year. 

Last year the Sissetons and Wahpetons had a very 
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poqr crop, and as a result there was great suffering 
among them. 

The Ooyemment last winter decided that $25,000 
should be taken from the capital $1,500,000, and added 
to the yearly interest of $75,000. 

This made $100,000, and this amount was due last 
March. Had the money been paid at that time, the 
Indians could have bought their seed wheat to plant 
this spring, and they could also have purchased other 
supplies. 

The merchants who trade with the Indians of South 
Dakota believed that this amount of money would be 
paid, and therefore gave the red men credit for sup- 
plies, and the Indians prepared their fields for seed- 
X)lanting. 

The $100,000 should have been paid on March 27th, 
it is said, but it did not arrive; and the Indian Com- 
missioner reported that instead of money the Indians 
would receive cattle and seed wheat. 

As the cattle are not wanted and the wheat will 
probably not arrive before June, when the plant- 
ing season has passed, the Indians naturally pro- 
tested. 

The destitution is reported to be very great at 
ppsent, for the merchants have refused any more 
credit. 

A delegation of the Sissetons is now in Washing- 
ton, and it is to be looped that they will succeed in 
convincing our Government that there has been a 
serious breach of faith. 
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AN interesting letter, which tells of the boyhood of 
Admiral Dewey, has been written to one of the 
New York newspapers. 

It was about 1852 that a Major Pai^gborn under- 
took to manage a district school in Montpelier, Vt. 

The boys of the school had been in a stato of re- 
bellion fqr spme time, and George Dewey, the pres- 
ent Admiral, was the leader. 

When Major Pangborn arrived at the schoolhouse 
the first day of the sessioi^, he saw young Dewey 
throwing stones at some smaller boys. The new 
teacher told him to stop. The reply was neither 
polite nor elegant. 

After the new teacher had finished his first day's 
work at the school, he realized that trouble was in 
store for him, so he procured a rawhide whip and 
several hickory sticks, which he hid in the school- 
room. 

The next day one of the older boys was unruly, 
and Dewey, in defence of his schoolfellow, stepped up 
to Major Pangborn and said he " was going to give 
him the best licking he ever had." 

The result of the matter was that the teacher, aided 
by his hickory sticks and rawhide, gained a most de- 
cisive victory. 

George Dewey subsequently became one of the best 
scholars in the school, and left there to go to the An- 
napolis Naval Academy. 

Dewey has frequently mentioned his early experi- 
ence to Major Pangborn, and thanked him for that 
licking, fpr, as he said, he might otherwise have gone 
from b£^d to worse unti][ he landed in States prison. 
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Since the incident in the little schoolhouse in 
Montpelier, he has not suffered another defeat. 

4 « 4 4 «l « 

NOW that the United States is likely to own the 
Philippine Islands for some little time at least, 
it is interesting to know a little of their history. 

It was in 1521 that Magellan, sailing in the great 
seas beyond "far Cathay" (China), discovered the 
islands, which are very numerous and are said to 
number fourteen hundred. 

They were named the Philippine Islands in 1567 in 
honor of Philip 11. of Spain, and during three centu- 
ries of Spanish misrule and tyranny they have re- 
tained this name. 

Philip n. ruled Spain from 1556 to 1597, and, al- 
though he was the central figure of European history 
during his reign, we remember him chiefly because he 
was a son of the great Charles V., married Queen 
Mary of England, and was the Spanish ruler who sent 
out the ill-fated " Spanish Armada" against the Eng- 
lish. This, you may recollect, was the great fleet of 
vessels by means of which the Spaniards hoped to 
conquer England. 

When Magellan discovered the Philippines, he 
called them the St. Lazarus Islands, but until the 
present name was given them the Spaniards called 
their new possessions the Islas de Poniente. 

Their history up to 1823, when the first serious in- 
surrection of the natives took place, contains little 
of interest. During this time fights with the native 
tribes and attacks by pirates occurred, and there were 
many volcanic eruptions and tornadoes. None of 
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these, however, had much effect on the history of the 
islands. 

In 1762 the English captured Manila, but Spain 
paid $5,000,000 and England restored the city to the 
Spaniards in 1764. 

The first insurrection, that of 1823, was put down 
after much bloodshed, but the islanders have rebelled 
a number of times since, because the Spaniards have 
tried to compel the natives to give up their religious 
customs and have also taxed them outrageously, 
treating them much as they have the Cubans. The 
islands have been governed by Captain-Generals, who 
have abused their power and in consequence driven 
the natives into rebellion. 

The population of the Philippines is very mixed, 
for thousands of Japanese and Chinese have settled 
there and married and intermarried with the natives, 
so that the people now are mainly mestizos or half- 
breeds. About nine tho\^sand of the present popula- 
tion are Europeans. 

Until 1842 no foreign vessels were allowed to trade 
in the Philippines, and only one ship a year was al- 
lowed to carry goods between Manila and Acapulco. 
Now the ports are open to the commerce of the world, 
but very heavy duties are imposed upon the imports 
carried in foreign ships. 

The chief exports are tobacco, Manila hemp, sugar- 
cane, coffee, and cocoa, and it is believed that these 
products can be distributed throughout the markets 
of the world in such manner as to make the Philip- 
pines a rich and profitable colony. 

The largest and most important island of the group 
is Luzon> with an area of 41,000 square mileB. It 
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contains the capital, Manila, about which we have 
heard so much lately. This city and. the province of 
the, same name, in 1877, had 260,000 inhabitants. 

The climate is a tropical one, and there are said to 
be three seasons — the cold, the hot, and the wet. 
The first is from November to March, and is the 
most agreeable time of the year. No fire is needed, 
but the atmosphere is cool and bracing. This period 
is similar to our spring. The hot i)eriod lasts from 
March to June, and it is most oppressive. From 
June to November the wet season prevails, and there 
are during this time many heavy rains, or "collas," 
as they are called. The water comes down in sheets, 
it is said, and the plains in the lower country are 
flooded. 

It has been diflicult to obtain the total of the popu- 
lation of the islands, but it is estimated to be about 
11,000,000. 



"TVTARS and rumors of wars" seem to prevail 

" throughout the world. 

Despatches have been received from Rome to the 
effect that serious bread riots have occurred in Milan 
(mi-lan' or mil an), Leghorn, and Florence. 

Milan you will find in the northern part of Italy in 
Lombardy ; Florence is the capital of Tuscany, and 
Leghorn capital of the small province of the same 
name on the Mediterranean coast, fifty miles west of 
Florence. 

It is reported that in Milan thousands of workmen 
barricaded the streets with overturned horse-cars and 
furniture, and there were several encounters between 
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the military and the rioters. A numoer of the latter 
were killed by the troops, and martial law wisw de- 
clared in the city. 

At Florence and Leghorn it is said the disturbances 
also assumed serious proportions, and the soldiers 
were called out to keep order. It is reported that a 
number of men were killed in these two places. 

The high price of bread is thought to be the cause 
of the trouble, but politics have something to do with 
it, we may be sure. 

Milan is the capital of the province by the same 
name. It is the third largest city in Italy, and con- 
tains a beautiful cathedral. This building was begun 
in the year 1387, and it is celebrated for its beauty 
throughout the world, tourists making a point of 
stopping at Milan to see it. The cathedral is 486 
feet long, 252 feet wide, and the spire is 355 feet 
high. 

The stained-glass windows are said to be the 
largest in the world, and the building itself is sur- 
passed in size in Italy only by St. PetiBr's in Eome. 



npHE cQal strike in South Wales continues. A 
■I meeting of employers and employees has been 
held to settle the rate of wages. This conference was 
at Cardiff (kar'dif), which, you will see, is at the 
mouth of the Severn (sev'em) River where it empties 
into Bristol Channel. 

It is reported that a few of the miners have gone 
back to work again at an advance of about ten per 
cent, on the old scale of wages, but the great major^ 
iiiy of men are still out. 
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The factories throughout England and Scotland are 
feeling the effects of the strike, and the iron, steel, 
and tin-plate industries particularly are said to be 
suffering from a lack of coal. 

One hundred thousand men are reported to be on 
strike, and they appear to be determined not to give 
in to their employers. 

In glancing over the coal statistics of the world, we 
find that in 1896 the total quantity mined was about 
650,000,000 tons. Of this the United States pro- 
duced almost one-third, England contributed just a 
third, and Germany about one-fifth. 



Fis beginning to look as if the Chinese problem, if 
not already solved, soon will be. 

On May 7th the representatives of China in Lon- 
don paid over to the representatives of Japan 
£11,000,000 ($55,000,000). 

This is the balance of the war indemnity which 
China owed Japan, and now that it has been paid the 
latter country is to evacuate Wei-Hai-Wei and China 
will be rid of the vigorous Japanese for a time at 
least. 

As we have told you, England will occupy Wei- 
Hai-Wei, and the port will be used as a British sup- 
ply-station. 

It is not known when England intends to take pos- 
session of the place, but it will probably be in the 
near future. 

Now that Bussia, Gtermany, France, and Great 
Britain have all obtained portions of the Chinese Em- 
pire, it is to be hoped that the *" Chorus of the Pow* 
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ers" will cease, and the poor Chinamen be allowed to 
think of matters other than those relating to territory 
which must be given up to the "foreign devils." 



THE uprising of the natives in Sierra Leone on 
account of the hut tax is becoming a serious 
matter. 

A detachment of one of the West Indian regiments 
detailed there is said to have lost fifty men in a fight 
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with the negroes, and in one of the settlements five 
American missionaries have been murdered. 

A number of other missionaries have fled to Free- 
town on the coast. 

Bey Burie is the name of the leader of the rebel- 
lious natives, and he has killed a district native chief, 
who had been recognized as a local nder by the Brit- 
ish Commissioner. 

M. Ballot, the French Governor of Dahomey 
(da-ho'mi), was in Paris recently. 
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He has a plan to keep the English from gaining 
possession of the disputed territory near thp Nige^ 
Eiver. 

M. Ballot's idea is to establish three roads, all 
starting at Camotville (kar-no'vel), in Dahomey. 
One road will extend to Wagaduga, aqother to Say, 
and the third to Bussa (bos'sa). 

It is proposed to establish military posts on these 
t^iree roads, in order to insure possession, as the 
Fre^ich say that treaties are worthless. 

If you look on your Atlas, you will see that the 
territory the French intend to seize extends north- 
ward in the shape of a fan, and it is said that this 
will prevent the English from developing their coast 
colonies. 

LATEST NEWS. 

/"VN Wednesday afternoon. May 12th, there was a 
V^ fierce engagement between the Spaniards and 
our men at Cardenas (Car'da-nas) . The torpedo- 
boat Winshw suffered severely in the fight. Five 
of her men were killed and five wounded, but the two 
vessels which accompanied her, the revenue-cutter 
Hudson, Lieut. F. H. Newcomb, and the gunboat 
Wilmington, Commander Todd, escaped without the 
loss or injury of a man. 

The American vessels were trying to engage three 
Spanish gunboats which had run into the harbor of 
Cardenas. 

Lieutenant Bemadou, of the Winshw, was ordered 
by Commander Todd to run close to one of thq en- 
emy's gunboats and capture or destroy her. The 
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Hudson and WUmingtmi stood by with their big guns 
loaded, prepared to protect the Winshw. 

The little vessel had steamed to within aboiit two 
thousand yards of. the Spaniard, when a masked bat- 
tery on shore began shelling the tori)edo-boat. 

These masked batteries are usually placed where one 
would least expect to find them, and when smokeless 
powder is used it is quite difficult to locate them with 
sufficient accuracy to return their fire effectivisly. 

The Spanish gunboat ran into the harbor beyond 
the battery and thus lured the JVinsloio within range 
of the concealed gunners. The larger vessels could 
not run in so freely, as they need a much greater 
depth of water than the Winshw. 

Soon after the Spanish battery opened fire a shell 
struck the Winshw and wrecked the steering geiar, 
injured the boilers, and left her helpless. 

When Lieutenant Newcomb, of the Hudson, saw the 
predicament of the Wuishta he hurried to her assist- 
ance. At the same time the Wilmington turned her 
guns upon the battery and the Spanish gunboats 
and began raining shells upon them. 

When the Hudson was near enough to the Winshta 
to throw a line, Ensign Bagley on the Winshw called 
to Lieutenant Newcomb to hurry, as the fire was 
"altogether too hot for comfort"; then just as the 
line was being fastened a shell burst, killing Bagley 
and four men. 

Crippled as she was, the Winshw had kept -pormd- 
ing away with her small guns, and it is safe to say 
(hat the Spanish did not escai)e without considerable 

)8S. 

It was some time before the Hudson could draw 
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the Winslow out of range of tlie Spanish guns. She 
was finally towed out of the harbor, the dead and 
wounded transferred to the Wilmington and brought 
to Key West. 

The death of Ensign Bagley is a very sad affair. 
He was a brave young officer and but recently grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy. 

Lieutenant Bemadou was severely wounded, but it 
is hoi)ed soon will be well enough for duty. 

The shells from the Wilmington set fire to the town 
of Cardenas, much of which was destroyed. 

On May 14th the first accounts of the engagement 
at Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, were 
received. 

Early on the morning of Wednesday last four steam 
launches were sent to cut the cables connecting Cien- 
fuegos with Santiago. As the officers knew that the 
expedition was an exceedingly dangerous one, volun- 
teers were called for. The brave seamen all wanted to 
go, and while at work the masked batteries on shore 
poured a storm of bullets upon the boats, but our 
brave fellows never flinched. The work was kept up 
steadily, although one by one they dropped wounded 
into the bottom of their boats. The poor fellows who 
were wounded sank down silently, making no demand 
upon their companions that might interfere with the 
work. 

Our vessels, the Nashville, Marhkhead, and Win- 
dom, kept up a brisk shelling of the bushes in the 
hope of silencing these batteries, the exact location 
of which could not be ascertained, as they were using 
smokeless powder and onl^ an occasional flash could 
be seep, 
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Before the batteries were silenced two officers and 
several of our men were wounded, and one killed — 
Private Beagan, of the Marblehead; several of the 
wounded have since died. The cables were cut, how- 
ever, and General Blanco's means of communication 
with Spain are impaired. 

The expedition which left Tampa, Fla., on the 
10th with two companies of the First Infantry and a 
large supply of arms and ammunition intended for 
the insurgents, returned to Key West on Sunday, 
the 15th, having failed to effect a landing. It re- 
mained off the Cuban coast Thursday and Friday 
and made several attempts to land the cargo, first 
near Cabanas, but the presence of Spanish troops 
made the attempt fruitless ; so the expedition steamed 
eastward to Matanzas and ran in to within two miles 
of shore at Point Maya, where it had been planned to 
meet the insurgents, but here again it was met by a 
rattling discharge of musketry and had to give up. 

The 71st Eegiment, New York Volunteers, which 
left New York late Saturday, reached Florida Monday 
evening. They will camp temporarily near Tampa. 

The first of the troops for Manila sail on the City of 
Peking from San Francisco ; they exi)ect to start on 
Monday the 16th. 

Little news of importance has been received from 
Admiral Dewey. He has cabled that he is maintain- 
ing a strict blockade, and that the Spanish governor 
will be obliged to surrender soon, as the rebels on the 
land side and our ships in the harbor have cut off all 
supplies, and food is exceedingly scarce. 

May 12th the Spanish gunboat Callao, unaware of 
the capture of the Spanish fleet, sailed into Manila 
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harbor and fell into the clutches of onr men of war. 
Her crew was paroled and a crew from our ships 
placed on board, and now she is ono of the United 
States fleet. 

The Harvard is reported in the harbor of St. Pierre, 
Martinique, and much anxiety is felt for her safety, 
as without doubt the Spanish fleet will endeavor to 
capture her. 

The Spaniards have been very clever in mislead- 
ing us as to the movements of the fleet from Cape 
Verde; you will remember that bj sending false des- 
pfjitches they succeeded in making us believe that they 
had reached Spain, whereas all of the time they 
were crossing the Atlantic as rapidly as possible, 
with the evident intention of striking some blow 
either on our coast or in the West Indies. 

The cable at Porto Eico is reported to have been 
cut. This will cut Spain oflf from that point and pre- 
vent news from being given of the movements of our 
fleet; and our Government is using every precaution 
to prevent the public in this country from knowing 
the whereabouts of our vessels, in order that our ene- 
mies may not get information. The reporters at Key 
West try by every possible device to get despatches 
through, but all messages are carefidly read by the 
Government censor and withheld if they contain in- 
formation which it is thought best not to make pub- 
lic. News is expected daily of an engagement between 
the Spanish and American fleets. 
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SHOET HISTOBT OF CUBA. 

THE present warfare in Cuba may be said to have 
begun on February 24, 1895. At that time the 
Cuban flag was first raised by Jose Marti, and he is 
called the " Father of the Eevolution." On the 28th 
of February martial law was declared in the provinces 
of Matanzas and Santiago de Cuba. The Spanish 
authorities there thought at that time that the war 
could be quickly put down, and so notified their 
home Government. On the 31st of March Antonio 
Maceo landed with his brother and a number of oth- 
ers who were to fight for the cause, and Antonio 
became the chief of what was called the Invading 
Army. He appears to have been a man of great power 
and ability as a general. He operated very widely 
and skilfully, and his raids and successful attacks 
upon the Spaniards have been among the brightest 
manoeuvres of the war. Maximo Gomez, who had been 
a general in the " Ten Tears' War, " was made General- 
in-Chief of the new army on April 14, 1895, and in the 
mean while the Spanish home Government, having 
found that the uprising was not so small a matter as 
they had thought, decided to send their most able 
general to Cuba to suppress it. 

On the 16th of April this man, Martinez Campos, 
became Captain-General of Cuba. General Campos 
had had considerable experience and was considered 
a very able general. When he had looked into the 
situation he resolved to concentrate his men (of whom 
he had brought many with him to add to the already 
large army in Cuba), in the hope that he could en- 
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tirely crush out the rebellion by one strong blow. 
With this in view he so handled his forces as to lead 
up to the battle of Bayamo. The strength shown by 
the insurgents in this battle was such that Spain and 
its Captain-General obtained a new view of the real 
Rondition of Cuba, of the actual strength of the insur- 
gents, and their bravery. Despite the fact that Cam- 
pos' army far outnumbered the insurgents against 
whom he was operating, he could by no means defeat 
them. The Spanish lost severely in this battle, and, 
while the insurgents also suffered heavy losses, they 
succeeded in retiring without the least element of rout. 
This battle might be called the crisis in the Cuban sit- 
uation, changing the status of the uprising from an 
insurrection to a war, as it forced Spain to recognize 
that the insurgents had a well-organized army. 

Some time before this battle the insurgents had 
formed a temporary government, with the Marquis de 
Santa Lucia as President and Bartolome Masso as 
Vice-President. The Marquis De Santa Lucia had 
been President of the Republic which was established 
during the "Ten Tears' War." Gomez was declared 
chief of the " Liberating" army, and Maceo chief of the 
" Invading" army. Marti was killed while accompany- 
ing an expedition, with the intention of sailing from 
Cuba to the United States to help the growth of the 
movement there. 

The history of the war since these beginnings is a 
history of small battles and what we would call skir- 
mishes, the whole tactics of the insurgents being 
planned to evade general battles and only to harass 
the Spanish, by carrying on what might be called a 
guerilla warfare. For over two years this war has 
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dragged on, and, as evidence that it must have been 
skilfully handled on the part of the Cubans, we have 
the fact that Spain has sent her best generafs and 
thousands upon thousands of troops to Cuba. While 
with characteristic Spanish stupidity these generals 
have reported that certain provinces were "pacified," 
the Bevolution has grown, and despite the cruelties 
of Weyler, who succeeded Campos as Captain-General, 
the Cuban cause has grown stronger and stronger. 

It is generally believed that Campos, who was a 
man and a soldier, was withdrawn from Cuba because 
he would not wage inhuman warfare against men, 
women, and children alike. Weyler had a reputation 
which had led to his being called the "Butcher," and 
this reputation he amply sustained while in Cuba. 
We have all read the stories of his cruelties, and been 
surprised; every time that one reads them the blood 
boils, and it seems to us remarkable that the United 
States could have allowed the slaughtering of the 
Cubans. In what is known as the Cabanas fortress, 
it was customary for months to execute captured in- 
surgents every day. Spanish troops killed the Cuban 
. wounded and sick in hospitals ; under Weyler's orders 
all persons were directed to concentrate in the cities, 
under penalty of being considered enemies to Spain if 
they remained in their coimtry homes. The result of 
this was starvation, as the Spanish Government made 
practically no attempt to feed these " reconcentrados." 
Weyler was succeeded by Blanco — a man who may be 
said to be personally an inoflfensive old gentleman, but, 
representing as he does the Spanish policy of cruelty 
and extermination, can hardly be considered " pleasant" 
by the Cubans. Since Blanco has been in Cuba there 
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has been but little real fighting, but all that there! has 
been appears to have been in favor of the insurgents. 

The attempt, on the part of the officials, to deceive 
the Spanish people, by the giving out of false news, 
appears to be the custom. In casies where Spanish 
and Cuban soldiers have fought, reports have always 
been sent to Spain of a great Spanish victory. When 
this has been sifted down by impartial judges, it has 
often proved to be but a skirmish between the soldiers, 
and in many cases " a great victory for Spain," as their 
reports stated, has been a case where the insurgents 
really had the best of it. 

There has been talk of recognizing the belligerency 
of the Cubans, or the independence of Cuba, and of 
many other courses, but there has been no real action 
taken until recently. Various incidents — the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, the insolent letter of thiB Minister 
of Spain, the reports of many prominent persons who 
have visited Cuba — have opened the eyes of our peo- 
ple to the necessity of interference in Cuba. The 
people of the United States are satisfied that the de- 
struction of the Maine, coupled with the other condi- 
tions, are cause for war with Spain. No one can tell 
what this will mean for Spain; certainly the loss of 
all of her holdings in the Western Hemisphere, al- 
ready the loss of the Philippine Islands, and no one 
can tell how much more of territory, or how much 
more through internal revolution. 
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in our pages historical sketches; it is singular that 
much of this kind of information is unfamiliar, sim- 
ply because it is taken for granted that it is well 
known. It is safe to say that not one person in fifty 
is able to repeat the words of "Yankee Doodle," and 
that not one in ten has ever even read the complete 
text of the song. With all of the talk about Spain, 
how many people have ever read a history of Spain? 
Yet it should be well known, especially at this time. 

A correct appreciation of current history necessi- 
tates a knowledge of the history of nations who are 
influencing history. We ask ourselves, Why should 
France sympathize with Spain? Why should not the 
Dutch side with us? and unless we are readers of 
history we ask in vain. 

In this connection, we note with interest the para- 
graph from a recent issue of one of the New York 
papers, which we print below : 

"There is one boy in town who is reading the war 
news from an entirely original motive. *It isn't that 
I'm not interested in it just like everybody else,' he 
says; *but I'm not doing it from interest alone. It's 
to save trouble. In a few years, you know, all these 
happenings will be history, and I'll have to learn 
about them from a stupid old book. Well, I'm learn- 
ing now, instead, and out of the newspapers and mag- 
azines. Then when it gets to be history and the 
teacher will tell me to study it, I'll know it all, and 
without studying, too. It's lots of fun. Only wish 
I could learn all history the same way.* " 

It was for the purpose of making just such reading 
possible that The Great Bound World was started. 
It9 almost phenomenal success ha^ been due to tho 
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fact that not boys and girls alone, but also busy men 
and women, Iiave welcomed a publication which gives 
the history of the day in a form which can be read 
and digested quickly. That it has spread far and 
wide is evidenced by our mail, which now comes from 
all parts of the world. During the past week sub- 
scriptions have come from Mexico, Malta, and Japan, 
and copies are going each week to China, India, South 
Africa, Australia, and all parts of Europe. 

The appreciation with which The Great Bound 
World is receiving abroad is shown by the number of 
foreign books, maps, etc., sent us for review, and also 
by the advertising space that is being taken in our 
columns by foreign publishers, who are exceedingly 
conservative about si)ending money. 

I^aMam^ Editor op the Great Bound World. 
*• " ^ Please inform me through the columns of 
your paper what time of day it was in New York when 
Eear-Admiral Dewey attacked the Spanish fleet in 
Manila. Cyrus F. Wicker. 

It was 5 A.M., Sunday, May 1st, when Dewey at- 
tacked the Spanish fleet in Manila. It was then 2 
P.M. Saturday, April 30th, in New York. 
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Cumni fiistory 

rNo. 80 of The Great Bound World we mentioned 
the capture of Manila by the English in 1762. 

Transportation and communication were very slow 
in those days, for there were no steam vessels, and 
the telegraph had not been invented. 

It is said that one of the chief causes of the English 
success was that the Spaniards in Manila had not 
heard that war had broken out between their country 
and England. 

In 1762 Spain had been foolish enough to side with 
France in the war which we know by the name of the 
French and Indian War. Europe was at that time 
undergoing the horrors of the Seven Tears' War. 

Spain's two principal colonial cities were Havana 
and Manila, so England decided to punish her by 
capturing these places. 

Colonel William Draper, a well-known English sol- 
dier, had travelled in the far East, and found out that 
the Spaniards in Manila considered themselves ab- 
solutely safe from European attack. They did not 
think it possible, because of the distance, that any 
European nation could send a fleet to the Philippines, 
so the preparations for defence were not at all com- 
plete. 

When Great Britain decided to send a squadron 

Authority for pronunciation of proper names: Century Dictionary. 
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against Manila, Colonel Draper submitted a plan of 
attack which was approved by his Government. 

He was given the rank of brigadier-general and sent 
to India, reaching Madras (ma-dras') in June, 1762. 
There was no Suez Canal then, and General Draper 
had to sail around the Cape of Good Hope to reach 
India from England. 

Admiral Cornish was the English naval commander 
in the Indian Ocean, and he aided General Drai)er not 
a little. 

General Draper raised 1,500 troops in Madras, and 
Admiral Cornish reinforced the little armjs so that 
when the day of sailing arrived the entire force which 
could be used for land operations numbered about 
2,500 men. 

The admiral's fleet consisted of eleven war-ships, 
mounting 578 guns and carrying about 4,500 men. 

On September 23, 1762, the expedition dropped 
anchor in Manila Bay, and none too soon, for four 
days later a Spanish ship was captured entering the 
harbor with news of the outbreak of hostilities. 

Draper intended first, it is said, to attack Cavite; 
but when he saw how unprepared the Spaniards were, 
he decided first to capture Manila. 

On the 24th he called on the Governor-General to 
surrender, but the Spaniard determined to fight. 

That night the English effected a landing, and the 
next morning seized a fort outside Manila. 

Manila was defended by a force of 10,000 Malays 
and 800 Spanish troops. 

At daybreak on the 6th of October the city was 
stormed, and by nine o'clock the Governor had sur- 
rendered and the English were in possession. 
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Since March 31, 1764, when the English evacuated 
Manila, until that eventful May 1st of this year, when 
Admiral Dewey entered the harbor, Spain has ruled 
there unmolested by other nations. 



THEBE has been a great display of flags through- 
out the country since the war started. 

The demand for the national colors has been so 
great that the flag factories have not been able to fill 
their orders. 

In New York city the stores and private houses, 
almost without exception, fly Old Glory. The hotels 
are also decorated with the colors, and the city has a 
very patriotic look. 

It is said that during the Civil War flags were 
displayed even more freely than they are now, 
and a person from whose home in New York the 
American flag did not wave was almost judged a 
traitor. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that Congress passed the 
following bill : 

*^ Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white ; and that the 
Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation." 

The Committee which decided on the flag was 
made up of George Washington, Bobert Morris, and 
Colonel Boss. 

The first flag made by order of the Committee had 
the thirteen stars in a circle, which meant that the 
thirteen States would hold together for all time, for 
a circle is the emblem of eternity. 
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United States Flags 



It is said that a Mrs. John Ross, of Philadelphia, 
made the first flag, and it was she who suggested the 
five-pointed star. 

At first the Government intended to add a star and 
a stripe for each new State. In 1818, however, when 
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we had twenty States in the Union, Congress passed 
a law to the effect that the national emblem should 
contain thirteen stripes and as many stars as there 
were States. When a new State was admitted to the 
Union, one star was to be added, but the stripes wet*e 
to remain unchanged. 
The first white stars on the field of blue were ar- 
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ranged in a circle, but when they increased no regu- 
lar rule was followed, and they were frequently 
placed so as to form the letters U. S. Finally, the 
present system of rows of stars was adopted, and we 
very rarely see the old style. 

It is said that no nation is flying so many flags as 
we are now. Wall Street in New York is one mass of 
color, and it is estimated that the city is flying eighty 
thousand flags. 

After the national colors of which we have been 
sx)eaking comes the Union Jack. This is the flag be- 
longing to the navy, and is merely the " Union" — the 
blue field with the white stars as in the national flag. 

The President has the first " ranking" flag of the 
United States, for he is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy. This flag is five feet six inches long, 
and four feet four inches wide, and has the coat of arms 
of the United States on a blue field. Above the eagle 
is a curved row of thirteen stars. 

After the President's flag come those of the Secre- 
taires of the War and Navy. The one belonging to 
the Secretary of the War is like the President's, ex- 
cept that in place of the curved row of thirteen stars, 
there are four stars, one in each of the corners. The 
Secretary of the Navy has an anchor embroidered in 
the centre of his flag. 

The next flag in importance is that of the general 
in command of the army. This has a blue field em- 
broidered with the national arms in brown and gold. 

Then every regiment composing an army carries in 
front the national flag, with the number of the regi- 
ment and also whether infantry, artillery, or cavalry 
plainly marked on the fourth red stripe* Tliey also 
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carry regimental flags which bear coats-of-arms very 
similar to that on the President's flag. 

The infantry has a blue regimental flag, the cavalry 
yellow, while the artillery has scarlet. Engineers 
carry a scarlet flag, but instead of the spread eagle 
is a three-turreted castle. 

All army colors should be five feet six inches long, 
and four feet four inches wide. The flag-staffs are 
nine feet long, and are tipped with a nickel-plated 
spear-head in the shape of a heart. 

In the navy, next to the Secretary's comes the flag 
of his Assistant. Then there are six remaining flags 
designating rank. Most of these have white stars on 
a blue field. An Admiral has four stars; Vice-Ad- 
miral, three stars; Bear- Admiral, blue, red, or white 
field with two stars ; and a Commodore, one star in 
the centre of a blue or white pennant. The Captain 
of a vessel flies a strip of bunting fifteen feet long, 
with thirteen stars in a blue field and with a red and 
white stripe. And then there is a small triangular 
pennant with a blue field, denoting the absence of the 
captain of a ship. 

There are seven sizes of flags used in the navy, 
ranging from three to thirty-six feet in length. The 
very large ones were designed for the old frigates, 
which were very high in the stem ; but our lower war- 
vessels must necessarily fly smaller flags. 

Every ship carries what is called the " homeward- 
bound" streamer. This is a forty-five-starred, red, 
white, and blue bunting, and is often hundreds of 
feet long, so that it sometimes trails in the water, 
unless the wind is blowing strongly. 

When a war-vessel starts for home, this is flown 
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from the mainmast, and it is said to be the grandest 
and most imposing pennant in the navy. 



THE war between Nicaragua and Costa Eica, which 
seemed so imminent at one time, has been 
averted, and we are glad to say that the two countries 
have decided to settle their discussion in some other 
way than by fighting. 

If you remember, a conference was held on board 
the United States vessel Alert, in Central American 
waters, and a despatch received in New York last week 
said that the commissioners of the two countries had 
come to an understanding, and decided the boundary 
question. 

We are not told which republic gained its point, 
but it would appear that each made concessions. 

The two armies have retired from the disputed 
territory, where they had made warlike preparations, 
and for a time, at least, Central America will remain 
at peace. 



TVTE have spoken of the battle the English and 
" Egyptian troops fought in April against the 
dervishes on the Atbara Eiver in Egypt. 

G. W. Steevens was with General Kitchener as war 
correspondent for one of the English papers, and he 
has written a very vivid description of the fight. 

He has described the rush on the zariba (a strongly 
fortified position), and how the dervishes held their 
ground although they were mowed down by hundreds. 

The English had torn down the defences of the 
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Mahdists, and then, as Mr. Steevens wrote, "began 
the kilKng. Bullet and bayonet the whirlwind of 
Highlanders swept over. Farther and farther they 
cleared the ground— cleared it of everything like a 
living man, for it was left carpeted thick with the 
dead. 

"Here was a trench; bayonet that man! Here a 
little straw tukal (hut) ; warily around to the door 
and then a volley ! 

"Now in column through this opening in the 
bushes, then into line and drop those few desperately 
firing shadows among the dry stems beyond ! ' For 
the running blacks— poor heroes— still fired, though 
every second they fired less and ran more. And on, 
on the British stumbled and slew ! 

" Bloodthirsty ? Count up the Egyptians murdered 
by Mahdism, and then say so if you will. 

" Only once was something like a temjjorary check 
experienced. That was when the troops had all but 
gained the high ground in the middle of the zariba. 

" From an inner zariba, tukals, bush, and a fort a 
rifle fire of great intensity was sprung upon us. 

" It was Mahmoud's inner den, and the place was 
held by a thousand or more of his specially chosen 
followers. 

"A company of the 11th Soudanese without the 
least hesitation tried to rush the northwest corner. 

" Before a storm of bullets the company was all but 
annihilated, losing 100 men. 

"Piper Stewart, of F Company of the Camerons (a 
Scotch regiment), leaped upon a knoll, playing loudly 
'The March of the Cameron Men.' 

" Bullets rained around him, but he only blew the 
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louder until a minute later he fell before a dervish 
volley, pierced through and through. 

"Mahmoud's terrible cruelty was in evidence. 
Numbers of manacled blacks were found dead in the 
trenches. These poor wretches had been chained by 
both hands and legs, and put there with guns in their 
hands to fight and be killed. 

"We saw others, but too late to save them, who 
had been placed in the forefront of the works and 
compelled to use rifles against us." 

The Sirdar (General Kitchener) was writing when 
Mahmoud, who you will remember was captured, 
was brought before him. 

** Sit down, " said the English general. " Why have 
you come into my country to bum and to kill?" 

** I have to obey the Khalifa's orders, as a soldier 
without question, as so must you the Khedive's," 
answered Mahmoud. 

"Where is Osman Digna?" 

" I do not know. He was not in the fight, but went 
away with my cavalry. All the rest of my Emirs 
stayed with me. I am not a woman to run away." 

Mahmoud was shown an engine and train of cars, 
and he expressed great surprise when he was told that 
it could make a camel's ten-days' journey in one day. 
He saw the engine leave the train at one place, and 
he is reported to have asked : " Where has it gone — for 
water? Does it drink, too, like tnen? Is it always a 
great smoker? Strange devil, does it never get tired? 
Are there many other such wonders in Cairo?" 

It is some time since the great battle on the Atbara, 
and since then no other engagement with the dervishes 
has been reported. 
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General Kitchener is undoubtedly taking his time, 
for he knows the Kalipha has about 60,000 soldiers 
left, and there is still fierce fighting to come before 
Omdurman is taken and Khartoum reached. 

The English and Egyptian forces number 12,000 
men. 

4 4 « 4 4 t* 

WALTEE WELLMAN, the Arctic explorer, ex- 
pects to start northward about June 20th. 

On May 17th he sailed from New York to London, 
and from there he will proceed to Tromsoe (trom'se) 
in the northern part of Norway. 

From Tromsoe Mr. Wellijaan goes to Archangel, or 
Archangelesk (ar-chang'gelsk), as it is sometimes 
called. This place is the capital of the province of 
the same name in the northern part of Bussia. 

At Archangel is a pack of dogs which have been 
carefully selected and trained for the expedition. 

All winter long they have been made to sleep in the 
snow at night, the temi)erature being from 30 to 50 
degrees below zero. 

In this way they have been toughened, and they 
have been further prepared for their dangerous 
journey by being made to live on a small amount 
of food. 

Mr. Wellman has a boat named the Frifhjof (fret- 
yof) which is said to be the fastest and strongest 
ice-ship in Norway. 

There will be seven men in the party. Four of 
these, including Mr. Wellman, are Americans, and the 
others Norwegians. 

The latter are said to be more hardy than the 
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Esquimaux, have greater courage, and understand 
travelling in the Arctic regions fully as well. 

From Archangel the Frithjof will sail to Cape Flora 
in Franz Jos^f Land, where supplies will be left. 

Next winter will probably be spent in the north end 
of Franz Josef Land, from which point Mr. Wellman 
expects to make his dash for the Pole in the spring. 
He has allowed the sixteen weeks between February 
1st and June 1st for the journey of 1,000 miles to tjie 
Pole and back to his winter station. 

Although Mr. Wellman believes that Andree has 
perished, he thinks that there is a slight chance of 
finding him in Franz Josef Land. 

Many people are of the opinion that the Wellman 
expedition will be successful in its search for the 
North Pole. 

Dr. Nanaen has examined the details of the plan; 
and although he rarely praises other explorers, he 
says that he would not be surprised if Wellman reached 
the goal. 



TTBE coal strike in Wales is not yet over. 

■I It appears that the chief trouble is that a num- 
ber of the men will not give the power to any one to 
arrange with the employers for a new scale of wages. 

The conferences have therefore not led to a settle- 
ment, for the representatives of the men were not 
authorized to make any agreement as to the wages. 

Until these men are able to settle on a new scale 
the strike will continue; and that 100,000 men should 
be out of work seems most unnecessary. 

At one conference some of the delegates had been 
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told to ask for an increase in wages of 20 per cent., 
soipe 15 — and others 12^; but these men finally said 
that the miners they represented woidd work for an 
increase of 10 per cent. 

The colliers have been getting from 6 shillings to 
10 shillings (about $1.50 to $2.50) a day. They work 
according to a sliding scale; that is, when times are 
prosperous the wages are higher than when business 
is not good. 

One thing the men now insist on is that they shall 
never receive less than 10 shillings a day. 

The hundred thousand strikers and their families 
have received very little financial aid, and it is reported 
they are sending out circulars begging for money. 

The employers will probably win in the end, for the 
men cannot hold out. They were ill prepared for a 
long strike, and it is reported that work in the col- 
lieries will probably begin again this week. 



THE reindeer which were bought in Scandinavia 
by our Government and shipped to the United 
States for use in Alaska have most of them died. 

We told you in No. 71 that the reindeer had cost 
$50,000; and it appears that our Government, after 
abandoning the idea of a relief expedition to the 
Klondike, did not try to sell them after all. 

Three government expeditions were fitted out to 
survey the Yukon Eiver, and the reindeer were used 
as a means of transportation. 

It was supposed that the moss which the animals 
eat would be found in sufficient quantities in Alaska, 
but it appears that this was a cruel mistake. 
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The Laplanders who were with ihe herd found after 
a long hnnt enough moss to feed the reindeer for ten 
days; but going over the mountains the prox)er food 
was not found, and the animals starved to death. At 
the end of April only 294 of the original 535 were still 
Kving. 

It is reported that two United States army officers 
who were on one of the government expeditions have 
returned to Seattle. They announce that their expedi- 
tion had to be abandoned on account of the death of 
the reindeer, as there was no other means of trans- 
portation available. 

There is very little, if any, news from the Klondike. 
The stories of rich strikes have ceased, although 
there are men who have come from Dawson City 
lately who say that there is still plenty of gold left in 
the Yukon region. 

The steamship companies which had made great 
preparations for a rush north this spring have lost 
immense amounts of money. 

The excitement attending the present war is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the few Klondikers at this 
•season; and possibly when the war is over the rush 
to the gold regions will begin again with renewed 
vigor. 



IN No. 72 we wrote of the proposed visit of Prince 
.Henry of Germany to the Emperor of China. 
On May 15th he arrived in Pekin, and was first 
received by the Empress Dowager, who is reported 
to have been very curious, and asked her royal visitor 
many questions. 
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Afterward Prince Henry and the German minister, 
Baron von Hey king, visited the Emperor, who, it is 
reported, was extremely nervous. 

The Germans presented the Chinese ruler with 
some beautiful porcelain, and in return it is said that 
they received valuable presents. 

The Emperor walked to the entrance hall with 
Prince Henry as he was leaving. German marines 
were drawn up near the door, and despatches say that 
the rattle of the drums caused the Eastern ruler to 
start in surprise. 

Prince Henry, it is reported, was very much im- 
pressed by the Empress, and his opinion strengthens 
the belief that she is the real ruler of the Chinese 
Empire. At the Prince's request she will allow in the 
future the wives of foreign ministers and ambassadors 
to visit her. This new rule Tzill go into effect at the 
next state reception. 



TTI^M Commodore Schley's flying squadron, con- 
^^ sisting of the armored cruiser BrooTdyn^ 

Dews ^^^ battle-ships Massachusetts and Teocas, 
and the despatch-boat Scorpion, left Hamp- 
ton Bioads on May 13th, it is thought to reinforce the 
Cuban blockading fleet. The collier Sterling also 
accompanied the fleet. 

The cruisers Minneapolis, St. Paul and New Orleans 
were left at Hampton Eoads until late Friday, May 
13th, when they started after the other vessels. 

It is thought that Commodore Schley will be joined 
by the Puritan and Miantonomoh when he reaches 
Cuban waters^ so that his squadroix will be a formi- 
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dable one, and easDy able to cope witt the Spanish 
vessels on this side of the Atlantic. 

On May 16th the flying squadron arrived at Charles- 
ton, S. C, and sailed that same night for Key West. 




$' 



AN JUAN, Porto Eico, was 
attacked at five o'clock on 
the morning of May 12th, by 
Kear-Admiral Sampson's vessels, 
the New York, Iowa, Indiana, Ter- 
ror, Amphitrite, Montgomeryy and 
Detroit 

The Iowa began the fight A^ili 
one of her twelve-inch guns, but be- 
fore long her broadside was turned 
toward the shore, and the fortifications of the city 
soon began to show the effects of the big guns. 

The monitors Amphitrite and Terror also did great 
damage, and the aim of the gunners on these boats 
was wonderfully accurate. 

San Juan is defended by a shore battery mounting 
six-inch guns and by Morro Castle, a fortress of the 
same name as that in Havana harbor. 

The cruiser Detroit went within a thousand yards of 
the shore battery, but the aim of the Spaniards was, as 
usual, very poor, and no harm was done to our vessel. 
All the war-ships except the Montgomery and De- 
troit passed under the guns of the fortifications three 
times, and during this time only one shell did seri- 
ous damage to any of our vessels. 

The loiva was struck by a shot which tore away 
part of her superstructure and wounded three men. 
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Onei rHan killed on the New York and one on 
the Amphitrite made up the list of fatalities. The 
injured, including those on the Iowa, numbered 
seven. 

At half-past seven the order was given to cease fir- 
ing and our ships moved out of range of thei batteries. 




USING A RAPID-FIMNG QTJ^, 



San Juan is reported to be in a sorry plight, for 
many of the shells from the American war-ships 
passed over the fortifications and into the city, kill- 
ing a number of people and destroying many build- 
ings. 

The reduction of San Juan is a great point in our 
fiivor, for it leaves Spain only Cuba as a base of silp- 
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plies in the West Indies, and to make use of tliis she 
must evade our blockading fleet. 

On Sunday, May 15th, the Spanish fleet, consist- 
ing, it is reported, of eight war-ships and seven tor- 
pedo-vessels, was said to be at Curacao, an island oflF 
the coast of Venezuela, belonging to the Nether- 
lands. 

According to neutrality laws the Spaniards could 
only stop at Curacao twenty -four hours, and Sunday 
night they were requested to leave. 

They did so, and where they went to no one knows 
at present. 

Admiral Sampson is keeping a sharp lookout for 
the enemy, and he is, no doubt, earnestly hoping 
that the Spanish Admiral Cervera will give battle. 

With the strict watch that is kept on all messages 
by the censor at Key West, it is impossible to get 
news of our fleet. 

This is only right, for Spain had a great advantage 
in knowing just where our ships were, while we were 
totally in the dark regarding her moves. 

The actions of a number of enterprising newspapers 
were very harmful. Many of these papers have char- 
tered vessels, and they have carefully reported every 
move of our ships. 

Our Navy Department has realized the importance 
of keeping these matters secret, and now until the 
actual battle takes place we will not know where the 
American ships are. 

The Harvard, which was thought to be entrapped 
by the Spaniards in the harbor of St. Pierre, in Mar- 
tinique, is safe for some time anyway. 

She has been allowed to stay there seven days to 
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undergo repairs, and in that time assistance can be 
sent her if it is needed. 

The Spanish Terror, which was reported to be lying 
in wait for the Harvard, is reported to be also laid 
up for repairs, so that 
we need feel no an- 
xiety for our fast aux- 
iliary cruiser. 

Since the unsuccess- 
ful Cuban expedition 
which, as we told you 
last week, left Tampa 
on the 10th, there has 
been no attempt to land 
troops, arms, or ammu- 
nition on the island. 

Thousands of sol- 
diers have been trans- 
ported to our southern 
coast, but it is prob- 
able that no men will 
be landed in Cuba until 
the Spanish fleet is dis- 
posed of. 

It is felt that to make the operations in Cuba 
successful, the Spanish vessels must be either 
captured or sunk, so that no assistance can be 
given to General Blanco from the outside. He 
undoubtedly has a strong force under his com- 
mand; but with all his supplies cut off, and Ha- 
vana besieged by the strong land and naval force 
which we shall use, he would not be able to hold out 
long. 




STYLE OF UMBRELLA USED BY THE 
SPANIARDS IN CUBA. 



6^2 Latest News 

p^|A^| Early on the morning of May 19th, 
?f and in his eighty-ninth year, England's 

news "Grand Old Man," WilUam Ewart Glad- 
stone, passed away. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon race mourns the death of 
this great man. American sympathy was shown 
when Secretary of State Day telegraphed to our Eng- 
lish ambassador : " Through appropriate channel ex- 
press to Mr. Gladstone's family the sympathy and 
sorrow of the American people at the passing away, 
in the ripeness of years and fulness of honors, of one 
of the most notable figures of modem civil statesman- 
ship." 

In No. 66 we told you of Mr. Gladstone's life, of 
the reforms he had started and pushed through, and 
of the great benefits the English people have obtained 
from his leadership. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere, the famous EngUsh editor 
and statesman, says : 

"What most impressed me about Mr. Gladstone 
was his power of concentrated effort. Once he had 
decided upon a course of action, every thought was 
bent to attain the end. No labor was too arduous. 
He animated both his supporters and his opponents, 
inspiring the former with his own fierce energy ; while 
if he could not gain over the latter, he crushed them. 
It was to this grim determination that he owed most 
of his successes." 

The scene at the dying man's bedside was a peace- 
ful and impressive one. 

There was no pain or distress. Mrs. Gladstone 
held her husband's hand, and the Rev. Stephen Glad- 
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stone read prayers and hymns as the life of his father 
ebbed away. 

The last word Mr. Gladstone spoke was " Amen," in 
response to a prayer, and then the light of — as many 
people think — England's greatest man went out. 

On May 16th the entire Spanish ministry resigned, 
and Senor Sagasta was charged with the formation 
of a new Cabinet. On the 17tli a new Cabinet was 
formed, with Senor Sagasta at its head. 

The new ministers were promptly confirmed. This 
"Circumstantial Cabinet," as it has been nicknamed, 
is as follows: President of the Council of Minis- 
ters — Senor Praxedes Sagasta; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs — Senor Leon y Castillo; Minister of War — 
Lieutenant-General Correa; Minister of Marine — 
Senor Aunon; Minister of the Colonies — Seiior Ro- 
mero Giron ; Minister of Finance — Senor Lox)ez Puig- 
cerver; Minister of the Interior — Senor F. K. Cap- 
depon; Minister of Justice — Senor C. Groizard; 
Minister of Public Instruction — Senor Gamazo. 

On May 20th, in the Cortes, Senor Sagasta explained 
the policy of the new ministry ; this he said would be 
a continuation of that of the previous Cabinet. He 
related how Spain had been forced by America into a 
war, which would be continued to the utmost " until 
an honorable peace is obtainable." 

His statement that " the policy of the new Cabinet 
would be guided by circumstances,'' is no doubt what 
led to the nickname, "Circumstantial Cabinet." 

The new ministry has already shown a different 
policy, and it is believed that they contemplate some 
bold and aggressive moves to retrieve the losses at 
Manila and elsewhere. 
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That the Spamsh fleet mider Admiral Cerrera (thar- 
Ta-ra) is -being ably mancEaTied is generally acknowl- 
edged; it hae apparently sneoeeded in eluding onr 
yemek and reaching Santiago de Cuba, where it is re- 
XX>rted to have arrived May 19th. Without donbt 
Admiral Cervera obtained information at Santiago 
which will enable him to carry out more effectiTely 
his plans for farther operations, bat whether he sac- 
ceeded in replenishing his coal sapply most be a mat- 
ter of conjectore on oar part, as most also be his 
present whereaboais and his fatare moyements. Oar 
Navy Department is no doubt well informed, but 
guards such information with the greatest care. 

It may prove ultimately that the Spaniards did not 
out-manoeuvre us, but were allowed to continue 
their ** hide-and-seek" operations in order that they 
might use up their coal supply, and thus be less able 
to run away when the time is ripe for us to strike. It 
must be borne in mind that with a good supply of coal 
they .can outstrip our more powerful vessels, which 
are less swift than theirs. 

On Monday, the 23d, a report dated Madrid, the 
22d, stated that the Spanish fleet was still at Santia- 
go. While this report is taken with a grain of allow- 
ance by our Navy Department, it is sincerely hoped 
that it may prove true. The harbor at Santiago has 
a long narrow entrance, which will admit the passage 
of but one large vessel at a time; therefore, should 
Admiral Sampson succeed in reaching this entrance 
while the Spanish fleet is still in the harbor, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter to keep it there or to 
destroy the vessels one by one as they emerged. It 
WQ>s run^ored ou the 21st that an engagement bad 
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taken place in the Windward Passage, off Mole St. 
Nicolas^ Hay ti, but this rumor has not been confirmed 
and is not believed, as our fleet could hardly have 
reached that point before the 22d. Another report 
on the 23d was that the Spanish fleet was to return to 
Martinique, where coal transports were to meet it; 
but this report was considered a ruse on the part of 
Spain to mislead our fleet. 

There was great rejoicing when the safety of the 
Oregon was reported by the Navy Department late 
last week. Her trip of over thirteen thousand miles 
from the Pacific Coast without needing repairs of any 
serious nature is considered remarkable. It is re- 
ported that she arrived safely at Barbadoes, coaled, 
and, with her consorts, the Marietta and Buffalo^ con- 
tinued her voyage. 

Sunday, the 22d, the cruiser Charleston Be^^ sail from 
San Francisco, bound for Manila, to join Admiral 
Dewey's fleet. The troops have not yet started, and 
some anxiety is being felt lest Spain may despatch a 
strong fleet by way of the Suez Canal and reach the 
Philippines first. 

The Alabama, a sister-ship of the Kearsarge and 
Ke)itucky, was launched on May 18th, at Cramp's 
shipyard in Philadelphia. 

This new boat is 368 feet long, 72 feet wide, draws 
24 feet of water, and displaces 11,500 tons. 

The Alabama will be able to steam 16 knots, which 
is half a knot faster than the Indiana. 

Her main battery consists of four 13-inch guns and 
fourteen 6-inch rapid-fire guns. The secondary 
battery has sixteen 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, and 
three machine guns. 
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mSTOBY OF THE SONGS OP OUE NATION. 

AT this time, when the patriotic songs are being 
heard so much, it is interesting to know what 
was the origin of these songs, and who their writers 
were. 

The United States can hardly be said to have ci. 
national song in the sense of one so thoroughly 
representative of the nation as to outrank all others. 
It is wonderful, in fact, how much of each of tlie pop- 
ular patriotic songs is borrowed from songs of other 
nations. Many of the national songs of the foreign 
nations are sung to music that existed long before the 
songs did. 

Of the American songs, although not the one most 
frequently heard, the one that comes nearest to being 
our national song is the "Star-Spangled Banner." 
The history of the writing of this is quite interesting. 
Francis Scott Key, the author, was bom in Frederick 
County, Md., Aug. 1, 1779. His father had been an 
officer in the Eevolutionary Army and had been 
District Attorney at Washington, D. 0. 

During the year 1812, when the British fleet lay 
in Chesapeake Bay, Mr. Key was aboard one of the 
English vessels that was bombarding Fort McHenry. 
The bombardment began on the morning of the 13th 
of September, and continued all day and all night; 
and on the morning of the 14tli, after the boast of 
Lord Cockburn, who commanded the attack, that the 
flag would fall in a few hours, it still floated there 
and the sight of the beautiful flag that he loved so 
well inspired Key to write the song. How he cajne 
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to be on the British vessel is a matter of some dis- 
pute; the accepted story is that he went out under a 
flag of truce to request the release of a friend who 
was held a prisoner by Lord Cockburn, and that this 
officer could not safely release him until after the 
bombardment, as he had seen the condition of things 
on board the English ships-of-war. 

Another national song or anthem that is sung very 
frequently is "America, or. My Country, 'Tis of 
Thee" ; this was written by Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, 
a minister, who was born in Boston, October 21, 1808. 
He was for some time pastor of the First Baptist 
church of Newton, Mass., and he has said that the 
song was written during his student life at Andover 
in the winter of 1831-32. It is sung to the air of 
"God Save the Queen," and Dr. Smith explains that 
he was selecting from German books airs for use in 
a Sunday-school celebration, to be held on the fourth 
of July, when the idea suggested itself to him of set- 
ting to the well-known air American words with a 
rmg of patriotism in them. 

The "Battle-hymn of the Republic," that beautiful 
and stirring song which begins, "Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord," was writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe, the daughter of the famous 
Abolitionist, and henielf a well-known poetess and 
writer. In 1861, she went with Governor Andrew and 
a party of friends to visit the camps of the army near 
Washington. Her strong belief in the cause of the 
freedom of the slaves and the inspiring scenes in 
these camps led her to write this beautiful hynin. 

"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean," which is more 
familiarly known as the "Red, White, and Blue," be- 
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cause of the refrain of its chorus, was written by 
Timothy Dwight, one of the renowned family of 
Dwights of New England. In going over American 
literature, the name of Dwight is found in every 
branch of learning, and all of these Dwights are of 
one lineage. This Timothy Dwight was born in 
1752, and lived until 1817. He was, until his death, 
president of Tale College, and all of the Dwight fam- 
ily have been intimately associated with that college, 
another of the same name having been one of its 
presidents. He wrote the song " Columbia" in 1777, 
while a chaplain in the Continental Army. He had 
been educated for a lawyer, but shortly after the war 
broke out, there being a demand for more chaplains, 
he joined the army as one, and remained with it until 
it was necessary for him to return home to support 
his mother. 

" Hail Columbia" was written by Joseph Hopkin- 
son, a Philadelphia judge. There is an amusing 
anecdote told in connection with its writing. Judge 
Hopkinson having said that he wrote it in the sum- 
mer of 1798, at the request of a young man who was 
a singer and whom he had known at school. He 
says that this young man was to have a benefit per- 
formance given to him on a Monday, and that it 
appeared it was going to be a failure, when the 
young man called upon the Judge on Saturday after- 
noon and told him that he feared he would not only 
get no benefit from the entertainment, but would 
make a loss on it, unless he could get a patriotic 
song that could be sung to the "President's March," 
which was then the popular air of the day. He said 
that several poets connected with the theatrical pro- 
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fession had been trying to write such a song, but had 
failed and did not believe it could be done. 

On Sunday afternoon the song was finished and 
was announced in the advertisement. The theatre 
was crowded at the benefit and at all performances 
for the rest of the season. 

George P. Eoot, a musician, who was born in Shef- 
field, Mass., in 1820, and who lived until 1896, wrote 
a number of war songs that became very popular; 
perhaps the best known among them are, "Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp," and "The Battle-cry of Freedom." 
Mr. Boot also wrote "Music in the Air," a song 
which is very widely known. 

All of us know the stirring attractiveness of the 
song, "Marching through Georgia," a war song 
which is associated with that grim old warrior Sher- 
man and his famous "march to the sea." It was 
written by Henry Clay Work, who was bom in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in 1832, but who moved West with 
his family, when a boy. Mr. Work's father was very 
much interested in the movement for the freeing of 
the slaves, and was sentenced to twelve years in pris- 
on for assisting some to escape. Work also wrote 
the well-known song, "Grandfather's Clock." He 
lived until 1884. 

The most famous of the Southern battle-songs was 
"Dixie." "Dixie" has a most remarkable history, 
clouded in doubt; and as a result of this it comes 
to us in a number of different forms; but that which 
we all know best is: "Away down South in de 
fields ob cotton." In this form it was undoubtedly 
composed by Dan Emmett, of Bryant's Minstrels, 
and was first sung in New York in I860. Bry- 
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ant's Minstrels was very popular at this time, and 
for many years afterward, and it is said that the 
idea was to write a song for what is known as the 
" walk around" in the minstrels. 

Last of all, we will speak of the song which is per- 
hai)s more widely known than any of these, and which, 
if it only had some merit as poetry, instead of being 
mere doggerel, would undoubtedly be entitled to be 
considered our national air. "Yankee Doodle" is 
a very old song which has undergone many changes, 
and is claimed by several nations. It is said that 
many, many years ago the Dutch laborers used to 
sing to the same air some words that began " Yanker 
Dudel. " A form of the same song was used to ridicule 
Cromwell, the English Protector. It first appeared 
in this country in June, 1755, when the men under 
Braddock, the British general, sang it in still another 
form. The words that we know as the song, beginning 
with "Father and I went down to camp," are said to 
have been written by Dr. Shuckburg in Revolutionary 
times. It is remarkable in how many different forms 
the song is known. Among them we have the old 
nursery rhyme, 

** Yankee Doodle came to town a-riding on a pony, 
Stuck a feather in his hat and called it macaroni." ' 

This is almost word for word the form of the song 
that was used to ridicule Cromwell, and the expres- 
sion, " Stuck a feather in his hat and called it mac- 
aroni," was in the old English song a phrase used to 
ridicule the appearance of Cromwell's feather, whicn 
was said to resemble a piece of macaroni. 
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OuB Geographical Prize Contest was 
(evidently found very interesting by our 
|Ua subscribers and others who are buyers of 

•■^ , the magazine. Some hundreds of an- 

CditOP ®^®^® ^®^® received, and a Very large 
number of them contained a high per- 
centage of correct answers. 
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Pdt^^t Eably on the morning of May 19th, 
rf and in his eighty-ninth year, England's 

news "Grand Old Man," William Ewart Glad- 
stone, passed away. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon race mourns the death of 
this great man. American sympathy was shown 
when Secretary of State Day telegraphed to our Eng- 
lish ambassador : " Through appropriate channel ex- 
press to Mr. Gladstone's family the sympathy and 
sorrow of the American people at the passing away, 
in the ripeness of years and fulness of honors, of one 
of the most notable figures of modern civil statesman- 
ship." 

In No. 66 we told you of Mr. Gladstone's life, of 
the reforms he had started and pushed through, and 
of the great benefits the English people have obtained 
from his leadership. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere, the famous English editor 
and statesman, says : 

"What most impressed me about Mr. Gladstone 
was his power of concentrated effort. Once he had 
decided upon a course of action, every thought was 
bent to attain the end. No labor was too arduous. 
He animated both his supporters and his opponents, 
inspiring the former with his own fierce energy ; while 
if he could not gain over the latter, he crushed them. 
It was to this grim determination that he owed most 
of his successes." 

The scene at the dying man's bedside was a peace- 
ful and impressive one. 

There was no pain or distress. Mrs. Gladstone 
held her husband's hand, and theEev. Stephen Glad- 
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stone read prayers and hymns as the life of his father 
ebbed away. 

The last word Mr. Gladstone spoke was "Amen," in 
response to a prayer, and then the light of — as many 
people think — England's greatest man went out. 

On May 16th the entire Spanish ministry resigned, 
and Senor Sagasta was charged with the formation 
of a new Cabinet. On the 17th a new Cabinet was 
formed, with Senor Sagasta at its head. 

The new ministers were promptly confirmed. This 
"Circumstantial Cabinet," as it has been nicknamed, 
is as follows: President of the Council of Minis- 
ters — Senor Praxedes Sagasta; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs — Senor Leon y Castillo; Minister of War — 
Lieutenant-General Correa; Minister of Marine — 
Senor Aunon; Minister of the Colonies — Senor Ro- 
mero Giron ; Minister of Finance — Senor Loi)ez Puig- 
cerver; Minister of the Interior — Senor F. E. Cap- 
depon; Minister of Justice — Senor C. Groizard; 
Minister of Public Instruction — Senor Gamazo. 

On May 20tli, in the Cortes, Senor Sagasta explained 
the policy of the new ministry ; this he said would be 
a continuation of that of the previous Cabinet. He 
related how Spain had been forced by America into a 
war, which would be continued to the utmost " until 
an honorable peace is obtainable." 

His statement that " the policy of the new Cabinet 
would be guided by circumstances" is no doubt what 
led to the nickname, "Circumstantial Cabinet." 

The new ministry has already shown a different 
policy, and it is believed that they contemplate some 
bold and aggressive moves to retrieve the losses at 
Manila and elsewhere. 
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The first prize is awarded to Conrad G. Gtoddard, 
2 East 35th Street, New York city. 

The second prize to Annie Middleton, 548 West 
150th Street, New York city. 

The lists sent in by the following are especially de- 
serving of honorable mention : 

Clarence Dargan, St. Margaret's School, 1741 West 
99th Street, Chicago, 111. ; Helen D. Eager, 49 Ken- 
wood Avenue., Newton Centre, Mass.; Floyd Ste- 
phens, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

We hope to have another contest at an early date 
which will be equally interesting, and announcement 
will be made as soon as possible. 

pA|4A|i^ Editor op The Great Round World. 
"^'* ^ How many different nations claim a con- 
trolling interest in any portion of the West Indies, 
and what islands belong to each nation? also what 
effect does a proclamation of neutrality have on these 
islands? A Constant Eeader. 

The nationalities together with the approximate 
area of their territory and the estimated population 
are as follows, — our authority is Johnson's Cyclo- 
pedia: 
Spanish — Cuba and Porto Eico and dependencies, 

47,000 square miles, 2,500,000 population. 
English — Bahamas, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Wind- 
ward Islands, Trinidad, and Tobago, 13,000 square 
miles, 1,400,000 population. 
Dominican — Santo Domingo, 18,000 square miles, 
600,000 population. 
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Haitian — Haiti, 10,000 square miles, 600,000 popu- 
lation. 
French — Martinique, Guadeloupe, and dei)endencies, 

11,000 square miles, 340,000 population. 
Dutch— Curacao and dependencies, 40,089 square 

miles, 45,000 population. 
Venezuelan — Margarita, 450 square miles, 40,000 

population. 
Danish — St. John, St. Thomas, and Santa Cruz, 
12,789 square miles, 33,000 population. 
A proclamation of neutrality prevents neutral na- 
tions from furnishing Spain and the United States 
with articles declared contraband of war ; this restricts 
their commerce to a considerable degree, as they 
have a large trade with this country, and our vessels 
cannot visit their ports without danger of capture. 

Editor op The Great Kound World : 

Will you kindly state in your Answers to Correspon- 
dents: (1) What constitutes a first-class battle-ship? 
(2) When did Spain acquire possession of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, what nationality are the inhabitants, 
and what language is spoken? Jesse S. E. 

(1) The class of war-vessels is determined by 
their size and armament — the first class are those of 
largest size, carrying a full equipment of the heavi- 
est guns. (2) You will find a short sketch of the 
Philippine Islands in " Current History" (see " Con- 
tents" above). 



Current Ristory 



Fthe Senate recently a resolution was adopted sub- 
stituting May 4th for March 4th as the day for the 
inauguration of tlie President and the meeting of 
Congress. 

To becpnae a law this must be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote in each house of Congress, and must also 
receive the assept of three-quarters of the States 
through their legislatures, ipefore such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution can be made this action must 
be taken; it will then go into effect in 1901, when the 
Presidential election takes place. 

The resolution provides for the continuation of the 
te^ms of ipresident, Vice-President, Senators, and 
Eepre^entatives for the two additional months beypnd 
the time fixed by the Constitijtion. 

The chief reason for the proposed change is that in 
March the weather is generally disagreeable, cold, and 
stormy,, and unfit for tlie many outdoor ceremonies 
connected with the inauguration. 

The original 4^te of inauguration was April 30th, 
(Jeorge Washington having been installed as Presi- 
dent on that day in 1789, and it was at first proposed 
to return to that date. 

In the year 1800 Congress first assembled in Wash- 
ington; Jefferson was the first President whose in- 

Authority for pronunciation of proper names: Oentuiy Dictionary. 
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auguration was on March 4th (1801). Since that 
time all inaugurations have been held on that date, 
except when it fell on a Sunday. 

In the debate on the resolution in the Senate, an- 
other reason for the change was brought forward by 
Senator Hoar; this was that the session between 
December and March is too short to transact the 
important business incidental to a close of an admin- 
istration ; the majority of the Senators seemed to see 
the matter in the same light, for two-thirds of the 
members present voted for the change. 

Those who objected urged that the time between 
the election and the inauguration is too long now, as 
it is a period of uncertainty as to political action and 
seriously upsets the business of the country. This 
objection may interfere with the final passage of the 
amendment. 



THE reports from Havana are of course very few, 
but there is evidence that the shutting off of 
supplies is being seriously felt, and the garrison is 
eagerly hoping for the arrival of Admiral Cervera's 
fleet that the blockade may be raised. Lights are 
being displayed at night and signals by day for the 
guidance of the fleet into the harbor. 

It is not difficult to imagine the unpleasant position 
in which the people of that city are placed, for the 
farms have been devastated, and the garrison is 
hemmed in on all sides, almost without resources. 
Small fishing-boats succeed occasionally in slipping 
past our fleet, but they cannot bring in such necessa- 
ries as flour or grain, with which Cuba has been sup- 
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plied almost entirely from this country. There is 
grave danger of bread riots, as the food supply is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the army and will 
be held for the soldiers' use first. Bread riots are 
the most fearful riots of all, for starving people will 
stop at nothing in the endeavor to satisfy their 
hunger. 

As to the poor reconcentrados, their condition must 
be pitiable indeed. It is reported that the supplies 
sent by the United States have long since gone to 
army headquarters, and that death is fast ending the 
suffering of the poor people who were forced into the 
cities. 



LITTLE news comes from the insurgent camp, as 
almost all chance of communication is cut off by 
the Spanish troops patrolling the coast. 

Plans for the invasion of Cuba by a large force are 
being pushed rapidly forward. Eegiment after regi- 
ment is on its way South to join the camps at Chick- 
amauga and Tampa, transports are being made ready, 
and it is generally believed that a fortnight at latest 
will see many thousands of our troops on Cuban soil 
in spite of the Spanish fleet. 

Before enrolment in the regular army, volunteers 
are being subjected to the most rigid physical exam- 
ination, and this examination is demonstrating that 
our National Guard numbers in its ranks a large per- 
centage of men totally unfit for a severe campaign. 
The militia is also sadly deficient in equipment; 
many of the regiments which have gone to the camp 
have not been able to muster enough rifles to go 
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round; some have not been able to arm the sentries 
properly, to correct all of these deficiencies takes 
time and iiivolves an almost inconceivable amount of 
labor, but no pains is being spared and our atmy is 
rapidly getting into fighting trim. 

in Texas, Theodore Roosevelt is drilling his rough 
riders, who are naturally so tough that there is little 
weeding out to be done because of physical disability ; 
his regiment should give a good account of itself; as 
th^y have a traditional dislike to anything that is 
Spanish, whether Mexican or Castilian, they will wel- 
come the chance for an encounter. 



PLANS for permanent occupation of the Philip- 
pines lare being rapidly made. General Merritt, 
who will be in command there, is to exercise, virtually, 
similar powers to those of the colonial governors of 
foreign powers; he is to be given sufficient troops to 
maintain his position, and will no doubt be supported 
by Admiral Dewey's fleet, which will remain neat at 
hand to repel any attempts of Spain to land troops on 
the islands. 

Spain can hardly succeed in transporting a large 
body of men unless she sends with the transports a 
strong fleet, for the journey is long and the means for 
watching the movements of her ships are many, so 
that our fleet would occupy the stronger strategic posi- 
tion, and could attack her fleet with almost certain 
prospect of success. 

The monitor Monterey has been ordered to Manila to 
reinforce Admiral Dewey's fleet. She is a very power- 
ful vessel of the two-turret type; her displacement is 
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4,048 tons, and her maximum indicated horse-power 
6,244. Her armament consists of two 124nch breech- 
loading rifles, firing 850-pound projectiles, in her for- 
ward turret, and two 10-inch guns, firing 500-pound 
projectiles, in her after turret. In addition she has 




SAILORS READING I^TTERS FROM HOME. 



a secondary battery of six 6-poundeii^ four l-pounder 
rapid-fire guns, and two Gatlings. She is heavily 
armored with, BLaryeyized ^teel, and h^s a protective 
d^ck. 

liJnfortunately she is weak iixone respect: that is 
her (joal-carryi^g capacity, she being una,ble; tp. coal 
for a JQumey of more Oi^n three thousand miles, ey^en 
by loading her deck^. It will be necess^^ to have a 
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large and powerful collier accompany her, which will, 
in addition to carrying her fuel, aid by towing her. 

The Caroline Islands, which are in the nominal 
possession of Spain, may be added to the possessions 
of the United States if the Monterey decides to stop 
there on her way to Manila, as she can easily comx>el 
the surrender of the Spanish officials there, and take 
possession. 

# 4 # # # # 

THE active ox)erations in the Pacific Ocean and the 
long journey of the Oregon, which she was 
obliged to make in order to join our fleet in the At- 
lantic, have awakened a new interest in the projected 
Nicaragua Canal. We realize now what an enormous 
advantage it would have been to us at this time. If, 
for instance, Spain should decide to send a fleet and 
attack our Western coast, by using the canal we 
could have our vessels reach San Francisco within 
ten days; now it takes over two months; and the 
enemy could destroy our Pacific-coast cities and be 
lost to us among the far-away islands of the Pacific 
Ocean before we could round the Horn. 

With a naval station at Lake Nicaragua we could 
command both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in time 
of war, and in times of peace secure our share of the of 
commerce of the world. (See article in Great Bound 
World, No. 69.) 

San Francisco is now thirteen thousand miles distant 
by way of the Horn; by the canal route but five thou- 
sand; think what this means in tin^e, cost of coal, and 
wear to the ships, without taking into consideration 
the rough and dangerous trip around South Ai^erica. 
* * « * ^ 4 
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TWTJIIIjE the prize steamer Argonauta, captured by 
" the Nashville April 29th, was being examined, 
a secret room was discovered, the door of which had 
been cleverly concealed by a pile of freight; when the 
door was broken open fifty cases of ammunition were 
found, and also several boxes of Mauser rifles, all of 
them addressed to a Havana firm, and evidently in- 
tended for the Spanish army. 

When this vessel was captured she was suspected 
of carrying some contraband goods, but none were 
found until this secret room was discovered. The 
authorities were surprised that no protest had been 
entered by her owners; the discovery of these mu- 
nitions of war explains the lack of protest. The vessel 
will be condemned and sold. 

Our captures up to date have not all been ap- 
praised, but it is estimated that the prize money will 
entitle each sailor interested in the prizes to at least 
$200, and the officers' share will make a very con- 
siderable addition to their pay. It is said that Ad- 
miral Sampson's share already amounts to over 
$30,000. 

Up to May 23d we had captured eleven steamers 
and twenty-one sailing-vessels of a total estimated 
value of $1,500,000. 

May 23d the British steamer Ardanmohr arrived at 
Key West with a prize crew on board. This vessel, 
acting suspiciously, was called upon to halt by the 
Osceola, but attempted to escape and did not heave to 
until a solid shot had been fired across her bow. 

Her captain was very indignant at being captured, 
for he claimed to be bound for Vera Cruz, although 
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he had two Cubans on board who were suspected of 
being pilots, and there were many indications that he 
was attempting to run the blockade. After an appeal 
to the English consul and a protest on the part of the 
vessel's owners she was released, as there was no 
proof that she was a blockade-runner. 



EMILE ZOLA has again been placed on trial for 
the alleged criminal libel contained in charges 
which he brought against the officers who conducted 
the trial of Esterhazy and Dreyfus. 

You will remember that his first trial resulted in his 
conviction and sentence to one year's imprisonment 
and a fine of three thousand francs. Zola promptly 
appealed to the Court of Cassation (similar to our 
Court of Appeals), which annulled the verdict on the 
ground that the trial had been irregular. 

It was then decided to bring a civil suit for libel 
against Zola and also against Perreux, the editor of 
the Aurore^ who published Zola's letters contain- 
ing the accusations which were considered libelous. 
This second suit was postponed until after the elec- 
tions which have just been held. 

The indictment which led to the present trial was 
based upon the following part of Zola's famous letter, 
published in the Aurore of January 13th of this year: 

"I accuse the first court-martial (the one which 
tried Alfred Dreyfus) of having violated the law in 
condemning a defendant on a piece of secret evidence; 
and 

*I accuse the second court-martial of having 
doaked this illegaUtyi by order^ in committiDg in 
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its turn the judicial crime of knowingly acquitting the 
guilty party." 

The scenes at the first trial were so disgraceful that 
the press of the whole world condemned the judicial 
institutions, both civil and military, of France, and 
so impressed the French Government with the neces- 
sity of doing something to retrieve this disgrace that 
the second trial of Zola was ordered to take place at 
Versailles (ver-salz') at the Assize Court. Versailles 
is ten miles from Paris, is strongly garrisoned, and 
there is little chance of a repetition of the occurrences 
that took i)lace at the former trial. 

M. Labori, Zola's counsel, claimed that the trial 
should take place in Paris, where the offence was 
committed. The public prosecutor, M. Bertrand, in 
upholding the right of the court to try the case, said 
to M. Labori : 

" You desire to prolong matters, but we intend to 
end the case. Be assured that the country has had 
enough-rdo you hear? — of this perilous agitation." 

M. Labori appealed to the Court of Cassation on 
the point, and the trial was adjourned, awaiting the 
result of the appeal. 



AVEET important branch of the army is the 
signal corps, for the men in this body consti- 
tute, as has been said, "the eyes of the army." 

It is very necessary to observe the moves of the 
enemy, for, as Napoleon once remarked, " the secret 
of war is the secret of communication." 

The Signal Corps of the United States army was 
organized during our Civil War. It was not Yerj 
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efficient then, but of late years great attention has been 
paid to this department, and in the present war it 
should produce good results. 

In every army that is sent into the field the signal 
corps will have an officer on the stafif of the general in 
command. Under this officer will be a force of sev- 
eral hundred men whose duty it is to be in the fore- 
most division, skirt the sides, and by signalling from 
trees or from the tops of hills place the different com- 
manders in communication with each other. If the 
enemy is near and the signalmen are acquainted with 
its movements, the fact is at once made known to the 
general. 

Every large body of troops has its signal-service 
wagon on which is a great reel of telegraph wire. 
Each signal-station is connected with the general's 
headquarters, and he is kept informed by both tele- 
phone and telegraph, for a recent invention has made 
both systems applicable on the same wire. 

An instrument called the heliograph is used for 
signalling long distances. This consists of mirrors 
and screens arranged upon a tripod, and by flashes of 
the sun's rays the signalmen talk to each other. The 
code is arranged by changing the direction and manip- 
ulating the length of each flash. 

The mirror is four and one-half inches square, and 
the flash can be seen by the naked eye at a distance 
of thirty miles — with the use of a telescope, sixty 
miles. 

When the signal-stations are only several miles 
apart, flag signals are used in the daytime and 
torches at night. Two flags are used, one white with 
a red centre when the background is dark, and the 
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other red with a white centre when the backgiound ia 
Ught. 

The flags are on poles twelve feet long and the dif- 
ferent motions have certain meanings which are set 
forth ir a code. 

This " wig-wag" system of signalling, as it is called, 
is also very generally used in the navy. 

Besides the torches, rockets are used at night, al- 
though the burning of different colored fires is a 
method more frequently employed. 

In locating the enemy in the present war the signal 
corps intend, wherever possible, to use the balloon. 
A wire connects the aeronaut with the commanding 
officer, and in this way the moves of the enemy can 
be rapidly communicated. 

General Albert G. Myer, of New York, is the 
founder of the present signal corps. He observed the 
Indians making signals by waving their lances, in the 
Mexican war, and it is said that the present compli- 
cated system of signals grew out of that. 

Instead of one man to do the signalling, however, 
we now have hundreds of men with telephones, the 
telegraph, flags, colored fire, torches, heliographs, 
and balloons, so that the opposing force can be dis- 
covered miles away and the fact communicated to the 
general in command. 

«l «l # # # 4 

AT Birmingham, England, recently, in a speech 
which has attracted the attention of the whole 
world, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain outlined England's 
foreign policy, and especially her attitude toward the 
United States. 
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At tjiis time, when so much is being said and 
vritteu about the proposed alliance between this 
country and Great Britain— the " Anglo-Saxon Alli- 
ance," as it is called — this speech means a great deal. 
After briefly outlining the danger of an alliance 
among European powers in opposition to Great 
Britain, Mr. Chamberlain said as follows : 

"Never before in the history of the British Empire 
have the tiess which connected us with our great 
colonies and dependencies been stronger, never be- 
fore has the sense of common interests in trade and 
in defence and in war — never before has the sense of 
these interests been more strongly felt or more cor- 
dially expressed. 

" What is our next duty ? It is to establish and to 
maintain bonds of permanent amity with our kins- 
men across the Atlantic. They are a powerful and 
generous nation. They speak our language, they are 
bred of our race. Their laws, their literature, their 
standpoint upon every question are the same as ours; 
their feeling, their interest in the cause of humanity 
and the peaceful development of the world, are iden- 
tical with ours. I do not know what the future has 
in store for us. I do not know what arrangements 
may be possible with us, but this I know and feel — 
that the closer, the more cordial, the fuller, and the 
more definite these arrangements are with the consent 
of both peoples, the better it will be for both and for 
the world. And I even go so far as to say that, 
terrible as war may be, ev^i war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack should wave^ 
together over an Anglo-Saxon allianceu Now, it is» 
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one of the most satisfactory results of Lord Salis- 
bury's policy that at the present time these two great 
nations understand each other better than they have 
ever done since more than a century ago. They were 
separated by the blunder of the British Gbvem- 
ment" 

At the present time the air is filled with rumors of 
proposed alliances between Spain and other nations 
to restrain this country. Our proposed occupation 
of the. Philippine Islands is unquestionably the sub- 
ject of much thought on the part of foreign countries, 
for it will mean that we, too, will have interests to pro- 
tect in the East. 

It is recognized that Spain has little chance of suc- 
cess unless some one of the powers comes to her aid; 
and England holds the balance of power, for she can, 
if she wishes, say to the other nations, " Hands off !" 
if they attempt to interfere. 

Combined, this country and Great Britain would 
represent such strength and such unlimited resources 
that they could dictate to the world. As the policy of 
both is peace and fair dealing, and the .advancement 
of civilization, it is sincerely hoped that such an al- 
liance may be formed, and that at no distant date. 



YOU will remembei" the famous Jamieson Baid in 
South Africa, and how much it was talked about 
last year, when it bid fair to cause open hostility be- 
tween England and the South African Bepublic. 

The matter, it seems, is still causing trouble; Eng- 
land claims the right to dictate in the foreign affairs 
of the Bepublic, and President Kriiger still maintains 
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that no such right has existed since 1884, and that 
the matter of the raid should be arbitrated. 

The Transvaal was annexed by Great Britain in 
1877; in 1880 the Boers rebelled, and in 1881 a treaty 
of peace was signed which gave to the Transvaal the 
right of self-government, but reserved to England the 
right of control in external matters. In 1884 a new 
treaty was ratified which recognized the South Afri- 
can Bepublic but which still reserved to England the 
right of control of foreign affairs. President Kriiger 
now claims that this right was abandoned by England 
in 1884 or shortly after, and is now brought up by 
England for the purpose of evading the responsibility 
of the Jamieson Baid, or with the intention of using it 
as a pretext for an adjustment which may be more 
favorable to English interests. 

How the matter will be finally settled cannot be 
foretold, but the chances are that it will be in favor of 
England, as she has the means of forcing an agree- 
ment to her terms. 



VV/JJi told you in the number of May 19th about the 
VV seizure of the French steamer Lafayette, and 
how she was released and allowed to enter Havana 
harbor with despatches for the French consul, but 
with definite understanding that neither passengers 
nor cargo should be landed. 

It seems that in spite of her commander's knowl- 
edge of this agreement, when he reached Havana he 
began to unload his cargo, and had removed almost 
all to the shore when despatches were received from 
the French ambassador at Washington, directed to 
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the French consul and to the consignee of the La- 
fayette, ordering them not to land either passengers 
or cargo, as it would be a direct violation of the 
agreement. 

General Blanco finally permitted the reloading of 
the cargo " so as to comply with the wishes of a 
friendly nation" (France), but he was particular to 
reserve the right to act differently if another similar 
occasion should arise. 

It is reported from Havana that all sorts of news is 
being circulated by the authorities. For instance, 
the Manila affair was "ofl5.cially" described as fol- 
lows : " A Spanish fleet has fought heroically with an 
American fleet at Cavite, obliging the American fleei; 
to retreat with considerable loss." This ** official 
news" was unfortunately published after the true 
news iiad leaked out, and caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction. 

It is safe to say that Havana has been advised 
many times that our fleet has been utterly destroyed 
or else has "retreated ignominiously." Either the 
Spaniards are of the class that like to be fooled all of 
the time, or else they have no wish to know the truth. 

Spanish officers in Havana state that all strategic 
points along the coast are strongly fortified and new 
defences are being bmlt daily. They do not seem to 
believe it possible that our troops can effect a landing 
without great loss, and they consider the heavy guns 
at the forts and Morro Castle almost invincible. 

Considerable surprise is expressed at the great 
number of Morro Castles which exist in Spanish 
oountries. The derivation of the term Morro 
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is not generally understood ; Morro means that which 
is prominent or resembles a hiead; hence Morro 
Castle is the castle situated on a headland or promi- 
nent place. 




^HE people of this country- 
have been so eager for 

— ^T^VK^^H ^^^® ^^ ^^^ ^®®* *^^* much 
IJ^^PPH indignation has been felt be- 
.'^.4*. "^ cause the Government has not 

permitted despatches to be 
sent from Key West, and the 
Naval Strategy Board, or War 
Board, as it is called, at Wash- 
ington, has been blamed. 
There have been all sorts of covert remarks criticis- 
ing this War Board, and many officers even express 
the opinion that it is absurd to attempt to run the 
fleet according to the theories of men thousands of 
miles away. It is safe to say, however, that the 
opinions of these same officers should have no weight 
when compared with the knowledge of such men as 
compose the Board. Its members are the Secretary 
of the Navy, Eear-Admiral Sicard, Captain Bartlett, 
Captain Crowninshield, and, last and most impor- 
tant, Captain Mahan, now recognized as the leading 
naval strategist of the world. 

Not many years ago officers of our navy were mak- 
ing similar covert remarks about the NavaJ War Col- 
lege at Newport, and other efforts of Captain Mahan 
to advance naval science. Since that timo they have 
olianged their opinions. 
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RH^f ^IIMIMlJll*!! ^^bi^^y 1^^ — Destruction 
Ull^l ^miimaiy ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^ Havana 

Of War news ^^-^0. 

March 28th— United States 
Board of Inquiry reports that the Maine was 
blown up by external mine. 

April 11th — President McKinley sends his Cuban 
message to Congress. 

April 20th— The Government sends its ultimatum to 
Spain, and the Queen Eegent opens the Cortes 
with a warlike message. The Spanish minister at 
Washington asks for his passports. 

April 21st — Minister Woodford given his passports 
at Madrid. This is considered by our Government 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 

April 22d — Havana harbor declared in a state of 
blockade. War opens with the Nashville's capture 
of the Buena Ventura and the New York's capture 
of the Pedro. 

April 23d — President calls for 125,000 volunteers. 

April 24th — Capture of the Catalina by the Detroit, 
the Candida by the Wilmington, and the Satunna by 
the Winona. 

April 24th — Spain formally declares war. 

April 26th — Congress formally declares war. States 
called upon for their quota of troops. 

April 26th — Chairman Dingley reports War Kevenue 
Bill to the House. The President adheres to 
the anti-privateering agreement of the Declara- 
tion of Paris. New York's militia called out. 
England proclaims her neutrality and contends 
that war began when Spain gave Woodford his 
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passports on April 21st. Spain appeals to the 
powers. 

April 27th-^Matanzas earthworks shelled and silenced 
by New York, Puritan, and Cincinnati. Steamer 
Guido made a prize by monitor Terror. Dewey's 
Asiatic squadron sails from Mirs Bay to Manila. 

April 28th — Congress agrees to a naval appropriation 
bill of nearly $47,000,000. Tampa made the point 
for massing troops for the invasion of Cuba. 
Spain's torpedo-boat Temerario leaves the harbor 
of Buenos Ayres. 

April 29th — Movement of troops from Chattanooga 
to the seaboard. Naval bill passes the Senate. 
Spanish fleet leaves Cape Verd Islands. Cruiser 
New York silences the forts at Port Cabanas, Cuba. 

April 30th — The Paris reaches New York in safety, 
and the Oregon and Marietta anchor at Eio Janerio, 
Brazil. 

May 1st— Commodore Dewey demolishes the Spianish 
fleet in the Bay of Manila. Three Spanish cruisers, 
the Castilla, San Juan de Austria, and the Reina 
Cristina, completely destroyed, and two gunboats 
disabled. Three Spanish commanders and four 
hundred seamen lost; American casualties, seven 
men wounded, none killed. 

May 2d — Commander Dewey orders Captain-Gteneral 

• of the Philippines to surrender all his forts. This 
is refused. Manila cable cut. 

May 3d — Administration decides to send reinforce- 
ments to the Philippines as soon as Commodore 
Dewey is heard from. 

May 4th— The fighting ships of Admiral Sampson's 
squadron sail from Key West, after preparing 



i 
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for a Jpng atay at sea. The Oregon ajid Marietta 
leave Eio Janeiro. 

May 5th —Arms for the Cubans are landed by the 
tog Ley den; the gunboat Wilmington assists in re- 
pelling the Spaniards. 

May 6th — The yrench steamer Lafayette^ of the Com- 
pagnie G^nerale Transatlantique, tries to run the 
Havaua blocka,de after being warned not to do so. 
She is captured by the Annapolis and taken to 
Key West, but released afterward by order of the 
State Department. 

May 7th — Commodore Dewey reports via despatch- 
boat to Hong-Kong that he had taken Cavite for- 
tress in Manila bay after destroying eleven Span- 
ish vessels. Biots are reported in Madrid and 
throughout Spain. 

May 8th — ^It is decided to send a large 'force to invade 
Cuba at once, and about 5,000 volunteers to aid 
Dewey in holding the Philippine Islands. 

May 9th — The President asks Congress to give Eear- 
Admiral Dewey a vote of thanks and commenda- 
tion, which is made unanimous. It is decided to 
encamp 50,000 volunteers at Chickamauga, and to 
divide the other volunteers between their own state 
camps and strategic points near Washington, San 
Francisco, Mobile, Tampa, San Antonio, and New 
Orleans. 

May 10th — The Spanish Cortes votes the war credits. 

May 11th — The Spanish torpedo-boat destroyer De- 
structor is reported by an English steamship to 
have been seen to blow up in the Mediterranean. 
Major-General Merritt is ordered to the Philippine 
Islands as military governor. 
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May 12th — News is received of flie arrival of the 
Spanish Cape Verd squadron at MartiniciUtB, W^st 
Indies. The gunboat Wilmington^ the torpedo-boat 
Winslow, and the auxiliary gunboat Budaan, while 
in Cardenas Bay, are attacked by Spanish batteries 
and gunboats. Ensign Bagley and four of the 
Window's crew are killed, and the town of Carde- 
nas shelled. An engagement is reported at Cien- 
fuegos, in which fourteen Spaniards are wotinded 
and the An!iericans are said to have been repulsed. 

May 13th — Bear-Admiral Sampson reports that he 
has bombarded the forts at San Juan, Porto Eico, 
with a loss of two men killed and six wounded, the 
American squadron being uninjured. The flying 
squadron under Commodore Schley sails with se- 
cret orders from Hampton Boads. 

May 14th — The Spanish fleet is reported at Curacao^ 
off the Venezuelan coast, and Admiral Sampson 
off Puerto Plata, Haiti. The first American report 
of the Cienfuegos affair reaches Key West, and 
tells of the killing of Beagan, a marine on the 
Marhlehead, and the wounding of five others, while 
cutting the cable in Cienfuegos Bay. 

May 15th — The flying squadron reaches Charleston, 
S. C. Bear- Admiral Dewey reports the capture of 
a Spanish revenue-cruiser at Manila, and that h^ 
can still hold the bay. 

May 16th— The Spanish fleet leaves Curacao, and 
Admiral Sampson's fleet is reported off Cape 
Haitien. The Spanish Cabinet resigns, and Senor 
Sagasta is charged with the formation of a new oiie. 

May 17th— Bear-Admiral Dewey orders the Concord 
and the Boston to Iloilo, Philippine IsliEuids, to 
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recapture the American bark Saranac and take 
the city. A new Spanish Cabinet is formed, with 
Sagasta again at the head. 

May 18th — The Oregon is announced as safe by Secre- 
tary Long, though her exact location is not re- 
vealed. 

May 19th — Spain's Cape Verde fleet is reported to 
have reached Santiago de Cuba. Commodore 
Schley's fleet, which reached Key West Wednes- 
day, is expected to leave for a secret destination. 

May 20th — The Spanish Admiral Cervera's fleet is 
reported at Madrid to have sailed from Santiago de 
Cuba. Sagasta declares Spain will fight until she 
obtains an honorable peace. 

May 21st — It is announced that the monitor i/wi^e- 
rey will be sent from San Francisco to Manila. 

May 22d — The cruiser Charlestmi sails from San Fran- 
cisco for Manila, via Honolulu. 

May 23d — Troops are embarked on the transport City 
of Peking at San Francisco for Manila. The Brit- 
ish steamer Ardanmohr is brought to Key West as 
a prize, but afterward released. 

May 24th — Admiral Cervera's fleet is reported bottled 
up in Santiago harbor by the American fleets. The 
Oregon arrives at Jupiter, Fla. 

May 26th— The President calls for 76,000 more vol- 
unteers. The transports Australia, City of Peking, 
and City of Sydney, with 2,500 soldiers, leave San 
Francisco for Manila. 

May 26th— Commodore Schley reports by cable that 
he is off Santiago and that he believes the Spanish 
fleet to be in the inner harbor. 

May 27th— It is reported that Cervera, with the Spj^n- 
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ish Cape Verde fleet, is not bottled up in Santiago, 
as has been thought. 

May 28th — The cruiser Columbia is damaged off Fire 
Island by collision with the steamer Foscolia^ the 
latter sinking. 

May 29th — Commodore Schley reports sighting the 
Spanish fleet or part of it in Santiago harbor. 

May 30th— Despatch is received that part of Spanish 
fleet has been seen in Santiago harbor and recog- 
nized. British steamer Bestonnel brought into Key 
West, having been captured, May 25th, while try- 
ing to enter Santiago harbor with coal. St Louis 
sails under sealed orders. General Miles and staff 
leave Washington for Florida. Troops ordered to 
Tampa. 

May 31st— Troops at Washington make final arrange- 
ments to go to the front. Report received that 
troops being embarked at Tampa are to be sent to 
Porto Rico and also to Santiago. Aguinaldo, the 
insurgent chief at Philippines, reported loyal to 
United States; previous reports of his treachery 
denied. 

p^|A^# May 24th the Oregon arrived at Jupiter, 
l^ai^^l jijorida, and on the 25th she reached Key 
IzCwS West. The whole country has watched her 
trip with intense interest, and a feeling 
of relief is experienced everywhere at the news of 
her arrival. This battle-ship is one of the most 
powerful of our navy ; she is a sister ship of the 
Indiana and 3IassarJuisefts ; these vessels are con- 
sidered the most ])owerful fighting machines in the 
world, for the reason that they can throw the greatest 
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weight of iron apd steel at one discharge of their 
guns, and are at the same time heavily armored. In 
size they are 348 feet long, 69 feet wide, displacement 
1Q,288 tons, and they draw about 24 feet of water. 
They differ from the ordinary type of battle-ship in 
having six turrets in place of two; in each of the two 
main turrets, one of which is situated in the forward 
part of the vessel and the other aft, they carry two 
breech-loading rifles of 13-inch calibre; flanking these 
two main turrets are four others carrying in each two 
8-inch breech-loading rifles ; below these and on the 
main decks are four 6-inch breech-loaders, twenty 
6-pounder rapid-firing guns, and four Gatlings ; in 
addition to these there are six 1-pounders and three 
torpedo tubes ; the armor belt is 18 inches in thick- 
ness, turret 16 inches, and barbettes 17 inches. 
Barbettes are the structures which support and pro- 
tect the mechanism connected with the turrets. 

Saturday, May 28th, while cruising off Long Island, 
the cruiser Columbia was run into by the British tramp 
steamer Foscolia, and badly damaged. 

Sunday, the 29th, it was stated that positive news 
had reached the Navy Department that the fleet was 
still at Santiago de Cuba, and on the 30th it was stated 
that Commodore Schley had cabled a confirmation of 
this news, having seen the Spanish vessels in San- 
tiago harbor. 

May 31st, the troops at Washington, were ordered to 
Florida, to prepare to move, and it is reported that 
the troops being embarked at Tampa are to proceed 
against Porto Eico and Santiago de Cuba, to co- 
operate at the latter place with Commodore Schley in 
the endeavor to capture Cervera's fleet. 
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IT will undoubtedly be interestiug, now that the war 
forces of the United States are actively engaged, 
and when we are hearing so much about them, to 
know something of how these forces came to be or- 
ganized and how they are now controlled. 

Both the Army and Navy date from the nation's 
beginning. The Navy may be said to be the oldest, 
as in 1776 Congress passed an act ordering the build- 
ing of thirteen frigates of war, thus laying the founda- 
tion of the American Navy. In 1781 the ships of war 
were put in charge of a Secretary of Marine; in 1789 
their control was transferred to the Department of 
W«^r, which was th^n created, and at that time con- 
trolled both the land and naval forces. In 1798 a 
separate Navy Department was created. From these 
early beginnings the Navy grew until the War of 1812, 
slowly but surely. In those days all boats were of 
wood, and a frigate was considered a powerful vessel. 
At the beginning of the War of 1812 the United States 
had ten of these and a dozen smaller ships; in addi- 
tipn to these they had a large quantity of what were 
then called gunboats, which were, however, very dif- 
ferent from gunboats of to-day. They were little 
boats armed with a very small gim. Nowadays they 
would be very laughable if seen beside the modern 
monsters of war. 

From the close of the War of 1812 untU the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1861 there was no special activity 
in the Navy ; its growth was slow and by no means 
kept pace with the growth of the country. In 1861 
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the list shows that there were sixty-nine miscel- 
laneous boats in the Navy, and by no means were all 
of these good fighting vessels. Of course, the wax 
itself was a period of great activity; but after its 
close there came again a period of dulness, and it was 
not until about 1885 that the foundation was laid for 
what is so often called our "new Navy." Since that 
time we have steadily grown in naval strength, and 
the present war will determine how well we have " in 
peace prepared for war." 

That our Navy has heretofore been so small, as com- 
pared with those of other great nations, has been due 
very largely to our peculiar position among nations. 
Without desire for conquest, with all our possessions 
together, a compact and a solid nation, it did not 
seem that we needed much naval force, as we did not 
wish to extend our territory and had nothing to guard 
except our coasts. Another thing that has made the 
growth of our Navy seem so slow is the fact that the 
nation has grown so rapidly. 

Most people would have said that war could never 
come to the United States, and yet we find ourselves 
now engaged in a war with a European power. The 
result of that war will have a great effect upon the 
Navy. Not only will its successes add much to its 
good name, but if it should be decided to hold any of 
the Spanish possessions which we may capture, such 
as the Philippine Islands, Cuba, or Porto Eico, it will 
be necessary, beyond question, for us to maintain a 
large and powerful Navy. 

The Army of the United States was informally or- 
ganized in 1776 by the Continental Congress. In 
1790 it was fixed by law at 1,216 men. From this 
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time there has been a steady growth upward, marked 
by x>eriodB of the employment of volunteers, such as 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War. This growth 
continued up to the outbreiak of the Civil War, when 
we had about 16,000 regular soldiers, or standing 
army. Large numbers of volunteers were employed 
in the Civil War, and it is estimated that on May 1, 
1865, there were 1,000,000 men in the Northern 
Army. After the war was over a law was passed 
limiting the size of the Kegular force to 25,000 men 
in times of peace, and these figures have been main- 
tained until recently. Since the outbreak of the 
Spanish trouble Congress has authorized the raising 
of the standing army to 61,000 men. 

It may seem strange that a country like the United 
States, where the population, has grown from about ' 
31,000,000 in 1865 to about 70,000,000 in 1898, should 
have but 25,000 regular solders. Reliance has been 
placed largely upon what is known in the Constitution 
as the militia. There has been much confusion in the 
terms Militia and National Guard. They differ in 
this way : Every able-boded man between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five is by law a member of the 
militia of his State. By an amendment of the United 
States Constitution the States are authorized, "for 
their security," to arm such part of the militia as 
they deem advisable. This armed organization is the 
National Guard. It constitutes a line of fairly well- 
trained men, not as proficient as their professional 
brothers of the Eegular Army, and yet of value in a 
case of necessity, as has been proven in the present 
war. The President of the United States is by law 
commander-in-chief of the land and naval forces of 
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the CDtintry , as well as of such part of the militaa '^ as 
may he called into the service of the United States." 
There are at least 10,000,000 men in the militia. 
There are about 120,000 in the organized militia or 
National Guaid. 

By a bill passed 16th of July, 1862, there are nine 
gtades of officers in the Navy and eight in the Army. 
The grades are as follows,— -the corresponding grades 
in the Army and the Navy being opposite each other: 

NAVT. ABMY. 

R6air- Admiral Major-General. 

Commodore Brigadier-General. 

Captain .Colonel. 

Commander Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieutenant- Commander Major. 

Lieutenant Captain. 

Master First Lieutenant. 

Ensign Second Lieutenant. 

Midshipman. 

After this time higher grades were created as com- 
pliments to certain officers for great distinction. For 
instance, in 1864 Farragut was made a vice-admiral, 
and in 1866 was made a full admiral. Porter becom- 
ing vice-admiral at the same time. Grant was made 
a lieutenant-general after the war, and later Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Schofield were so honored; 
but the actual army is limited to the grades given. 
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der that nnmbers might be kept together, constant 
reference being made to back numbers, the loss of one 
causing much incovenience. After giving the matter 
careful study, we have at last succeeded in making a 
handy case, in which the numbers as issued may be 
inserted. This case is strongly bound in cloth, with 
a handsome design on back and sides ; the copies of 
The Great Bound World can be inserted without 
mutilating them in any way, and be kept clean and 
in condition for binding. 
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Editor of the Great Bound World. 
am very much interested in the war, 
and would like to do something for my country. Could 
you suggest something that a little girl could do? 
Bespectfully yours, 

Alma D. 

Other boys and girls are gathering illustrated pa- 
pers, periodicals, and books to be forwarded to the 
soldiers and sailors. You can help in this way. 

Editor op the Great Bound World. 

In your issue of April 21st, you speak of the Bussian 
officer Milutine having said that no Christian had ever 
succeeded in entering and leaving Mecca before his do- 
ing so. Sir Bichard Burton distinctly states that he 
was the first man ever to accomplish this feat, as you 
will see by his book. Who is correct? 

Very truly yours, 

J. T. 

If you read the account again, you will see that 
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Milutine is quoted as having said that he had heard 
that no Christian had previously gone to Mecca and 
returned safely. It is true that Burton did precede 
Milutine. Editob. 

new Books 

"TUfANIPULATIONof the Microscope," Edward 
^^^ Bausch (Rochester : Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. ). At this season of the year, when so many of 
our readers are interested in the study of botany and 
other nature work, the use of the microscope enters 
largely into their work — and yet how few people really 
understand this most useful instrument. The writer 
of this admirable little book very sensibly assumes 
that his readers are anxious to learn the subject from 
its simplest form to the more complex details, and he 
has therefore made a thoroughly useful book. Few 
people realize the delight of using a microscope intel- 
ligently, nor do they grasp the true value of even the 
simple pocket forms of this invaluable little instru- 
ment. If they did properly appreciate the micro- 
scope, every boy would carry a two or three loop 
lens, and find it as useful almost as the indispensable 
jackknife. The wonders of field, forest, and seashore 
are not thoroughly appreciated unless the microscope 
is used — intelligently. 



eurrettt Rtstory 

jljCjCjIjIjCjIjIjIjI 

Four last number we give a review of the first 
mouth of the war. In glancing over the news, it 
is extremely interesting to contrast the losses of Spain 
with those of the United States. In the campaign 
off Cuba, we have had less than thirty men killed and 
wounded, whereas the Spaniards have lost several 
hundreds; they have had many of their fortifications 
destroyed, and have suffered great damage in other 
ways— by the capture of vessels, etc. In the far East, 
Spain's fleet was destroyed, and many men killed and 
wounded; against this was a loss on our part of one 
man killed and six wounded, and approximately no 
damage to our vessels. 

The escape of the Oregon is considered another vic- 
tory for us, as during that trip of about fifteen thou- 
sand miles she might easily have been intercepted and 
destroyed had she not been splendidly handled. Her 
run of four thousand miles between San Francisco 
and Gallao (cal-ye-a-o) is the longest ever made by a 
battle-ship without stop, and in the latter part of her 
trip, on one long stretch, she averaged over fifteen 
knots, a wonderful speed at the end of a trip of over 
ten thousand miles — for a vessel's bottom becomes 
very foul with barnacles, seaweed, etc., which greatly 
retard its passage through the water. 

Authority for pronunciation of proper names . Century Dictionaiy. 
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It is reported that, while coaling at Bio, a number 
of dynamite-bombs were smuggled into the coal, but 
fortunately they were discovered by the sailors. 



ACTION in reference to neutrality has been taken 
by Eussia, Greece, Venezuela, the Netherlands, 
and Canada. The declaration of neutrality by Vene- 
zuela is of special importance, as Spain's fleet would 
have found Venezuelean ports of inestimable value as 
places of refuge and for the purpose of coaling. 
Venezuela expresses her position in the one sen- 
tence: "The Kepublic will observe the strictest 
neutrality during the contest." No statement is 
made, however, as to what will be considered con- 
traband. 

The Dutch proclamation of neutrality, in addition 
to the usual forms, especially cautions the citizens of 
the Netherlands against becoming connected in any 
way with privateering; and the Dutch vessels are also 
required to resi)ect the blockade; in reference to coal, 
the Dutch regulation is that only enough shall be sold 
to permit Spanish or American vessels to reach the 
nearest port of their country. 

The Bussian proclamation contains a statement to 
the effect that the Imperial Government, in concert 
with the other powers, had endeavored to find a 
means which would prevent an armed conflict between 
the two countries ; that such friendly measures were 
without result, and that the Imperial Government 
"witnesses with regret the armed conflict between 
two states to which she is united by old friendship 
and deep sympathy ; it is firmly resolved in regard 
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to the two belligerents that a perfect and impartial 
neutrality wiU be observed." 

Greece has simply declared that the strictest neu- 
trality will be maintained. 



ON the 25th of May, President McKinley issued a 
call for 75,000 additional volunteers; of the 
previous volunteers called for, about 112,000 have 
been mustered into the army ; with the addition that 
is now called for, the army will number about 250,- 
000; and it is expected that active operations will be 
begun at once, and that Porto Rico as well as Cuba 
will be seized at the earliest possible moment; it is 
expected that part of our fleet will proceed at once to 
San Juan, Porto Rico, and destroy the fortifications 
there, so that our army can without serious opposi- 
tion land on the island. 



THE cruiser GolurMa, which was disabled in a 
collision off Long Island, is being rapidly re- 
paired in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. If she had not 
been very strong there is little doubt but that the 
Foscolia would have cut her in two; the frames of the 
vessel, however, are so well constructed that these, 
with the protective deck, prevented more serious dam- 
age. Naval officers are very much pleased to find how 
well the vessel withstood the collision; they say that 
if the Columbia had been a ship like the large ocean 
liners, nothing would have prevented her sinking 
with the ship that struck her. When the officer on 
the Qolumbia saw that a collision was inevitable, he 
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gave the order "Full speed ahead"; it is very fortu- 
nate that he did so, as otherwise the Foscolia would 
have hit her amidships ; and the damage must then 
have been very serious, as the water compartments in 
that part of the vessel are large, and when filled 
might have caused her to capsize. The damage 
proves to be much less severe than was at first 
thought; after two or three weeks it is thought she 
will be on duty again. 

This is not the first time that the Columbia has 
been in trouble of this kind ; two years ago she col- 
lided with the Wyanoke, a coasting steamer; in spite 
of the trying circumstances at that time, not a man 
was lost on the sinking coaster, so perfect was the 
discipline on the Columbia. 

It 4 It 4 4 4 

IT is reported that the balloons recently received 
from Paris will be sent forward with the first ex- 
pedition to Cuba; arrangements for equipping the 
balloon train are under charge of Lieut. Joseph E. 
Maxfield of the Signal Service. It is reported that 
one of the French balloons will be first given a care- 
ful test from the deck of one of the war-ships off 
Cuba. The necessary plant for generating the gas 
is already in Tampa; the gas will be forwarded in 
steel tubes, which will hold a large volume when the 
gas is compressed. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

IT is now proposed to take the necessary apparatus 
to Cuba, and have pictures of the bombardment 
of Havana and of other engagements made for repro- 
duction with the cinematograph. Dr. D. S. Elmen- 
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dorf is now at Tampa, Fla., making elaborate prepa- 
rations for taking these pictures. The cinematograph 
is a wonderful invention. By a clever arrangement 
hundreds of photographs are taken, one after the 
other, with marvellous rapidity; these pictures are 
printed on a long strip, and made to pass through 
the magic lantern as rapidly as when the photo- 
graphs were taken ; the result is a composite picture 
which, when thrown upon a screen, reproduces every 
motion. 

Edison was the one who invented this system of 
taking in succession very rapidly a great number of 
pictures of moving objects. We hope that Dr. El- 
mendorf will be successful, for we will then be able 
to see these interesting scenes ; and if by a clever use 
of the phonograph or graphophone he can record the 
sound of the guns, we may not only see, but hear, the 
battles. 



FThe Great Bound World last year we described 
experiments that were being made with kites by 
Mr. W. E. Eddy, of Bayonne, N. J., who has been 
largely instrumental in promoting interest in scien- 
tific kite- flying. Kites have been made of such power 
as to carry a heavy cable from one point to another 
over some obstruction, or to lift a man some distance 
from the ground for the purpose of observation. It 
is now planned to make iise of the kites for offensive 
and defensive purposes in connection with the inva- 
sion of Cuba. These kites can be raised to an enor- 
mous height and photographs taken of the country, 
or, if necessary, by a clever device which slides on 
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the string of the kite, dynamite can be carried to a 
point over the enemies' camp or fortifications and 
dropped into them. 

It is also believed that the kite will be of great 
value for signalling purposes, especially at night, as 
it will be possible to hoist electric incandescent lamps 
to a great height above the earth and signal by turn- 
ing the light on or ofif in accordance with a settled 
code. Mr. Eddy estimates that it will be possible to 
drop fifty pounds of dynamite at a time from a dis- 
tance a mile away ; the plan is to send up these kites 
from within the lines of the attacking force and drop 
the dynamite into the fortifications of Havana. The 
men who fly the kites can remain out of sight of the 
forts; and the kite will be such a small mark and so 
high up in the air as to be very difficult to hit with a 
rifle-ball. 



AFTER a great deal of discussion in Congress, and 
many delays in finishing our war-ships because 
of the price asked for armor by the large armor com- 
panies, it was decided that the maximum rate — that 
is, the highest price — that the Government would pay 
should be $400 per ton ; until this change was made 
neither of the great armor-plate manufacturers would 
bid, and, as a result, armor was not obtainable. May 
24th, bids were opened for supplying the three battle- 
ships, Illinois, Alabama, and Wisconsin, now being 
constructed by the Union Iron Works, Newport News. 
About a year ago the Government advertised for bids 
for supplying this armor, but no bids were received 
because Congress had made the limit of price too 
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low. Bids opened on the 24th were from two com- 
panies, the Bethlehem Iron Works and Carnegie & 
Co. It is evident that an arrangement had been en- 
tered into between the two, as one company bid to 
supply the armor for the Alabama, and the other for 
the Wisconsin, the bids in each case being the same — 
that is, at the maximum price of $400 per ton. 

The armor for the Alabama will cost $1,022,504; 
that for the Wisconsin, $1,023,504; the first of this 
armor will be delivered in about seven months, and 
thereafter about 300 tons will be delivered monthly. 
At this rate it will be about fifteen months before the 
last of the armor is ready. 



Fis reported that Spain is about to sanction the 
commission or fitting out of privateers to prey 
upon our commerce. In the Spanish newspapers ap- 
pear almost daily criticisms of our cowardly methods 
of carrying on the war. At one time it is stated that 
our vessels have been seen flying the Spanish flag in 
order that they may surprise some ship of theirs; at 
another time our cowardly attack upon some fort in 
Cuba is mentioned, when we sneak up under cover of 
darkness only to beat a hasty retreat when the first 
gun is fired. 

In the face of such conduct, it is claimed by the 
Spaniards that we are entitled to no consideration, 
and it is believed both here and abroad that all of 
this kind of absurd talk means that Spain contem- 
plates a resort to privateers to get even with us. 

Privateers, in former years, when fitted out by 
Spain have acted so much like pirates that they have 
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been considered and treated as such by England and 
by other nations, and the whole system has been so 
seriously condemned that it is believed that, should 
either Spain or this country fit out privateers, other 
nations would immediately interfere and put a stop 
to it. 

4 4 4 4 « 4 

THEBE has been considerable discussion in refer- 
ence to Hawaii ; the question of annexation is 
favored almost universally by our people and in Con- 
gress; in fact, the annexation of the island is now 
considered not merely advisable, but absolutely nec- 
essary. In sending troops from this country to the 
Philippine Islands we must stop on the way for sup- 
plies, and should Hawaii be captured by the Span- 
iards or annexed by another power, it would prove a 
very serious matter to us; it is to be hoped that the 
question of annexation will be settled at once. 



T rEEY little news of interest is received from Spain. 
V In the list of the new Spanish ministry, pub- 
lished week before last, we included the name of 
Senor Leon y Castillo as Minister of Foreign Aflfairs; 
Senor Castillo did not accept the office, which was 
then offered to Duke Almodovar de Rio, who has 
accepted. 

The duke said that he did not wish the office, but 
accepted it on patriotic grounds, " as every Spaniard 
is bound to devote all his powers to the defence of 
his country." The duke is well and favorably known 
in England, where he was educated, and it is consid- 
ered that the choice for this office is a good one. 
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The Spanish Mioister of Finance, in discussing 
Spain's financial condition, recently said that he con- 
sidered it satisfactory, and that the payment of all 
expenses of the war is assured; as a means of raising 
additional funds he proposes to convert the floating 
debt, now amounting to about 500,000,000 pesetas, 
into treasury bonds of small denomination, and to 
extend the Bank of Spain note issues. Spain may 
by this issue of additional paper money find herself 
in as unfortunate a position as did Cuba when Wey- 
ler endeavored to force paper money upon the people 
there. With an increase of twenty per cent, on taxes 
of all kinds, and with a paper money of doubtful 
value, Spain will indeed be in a sorry predicament. 

Later reports from Spain would indicate that a 
crisis is approaching; business is at a standstill, 
and a famine imminent, as provisions are so high as 
to place them beyond the reach of the poorer people. 
It is thought that if an encounter with our fleet ends 
in disaster to Admiral Cervera, a revolution is inevi- 
table. It is said that Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria has advised the Queen to leave the country, 
but that she has expressed her determination to re- 
main and face the result. 



LIEUTENANT CAERANZA, to wbom we are in- 
debted for the admirable explanation of why 
Spain should not be held responsible for the Maine 
disaster, published in The Great Bound World some 
weeks ago, is having an unpleasant time in Canada. 
Together with several other Spanish officials he has 
been carrying on an "information bureau" for the 
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Spanish Government ; by information bureau we mean 
a system of receiving and forwarding reports to the 
Spanish Government in reference to our fortifications, 
etc. The present trouble has arisen from the fact 
that a letter containing important information has 
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been mislaid; he accuses Joseph Kellert, a Montreal 
detective, and two other persons of entering his room 
and stealing this letter. They are making such a fuss 
over the matter that the letter must have been an 
exceedingly important one. 
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A DESPATCH has been received from Admiral 
Dewey, dated May 20th, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ; he cables as follows : 

"Situation is unchanged. Blockade is continued. 




MALAY TYPE-PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



There is a great scarcity of provisions in Manila. 
The foreign subjects fear an outbreak of Spanish 
soldiers ; arrangements have been made for the trans- 
fer of these foreign subjects to Cavite if necessary. 
The rebel commander-in-chief, Aguinaldo, who was 
brought here by the McCuUoch, is reorganizing a 
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force, and may render assistance that will be valu- 
able." 

The first shipment of troops to the Philippine Isl- 
ands started May 25th on the three transports, City 
of Fekin, Australia, and City of Sydney, When these 
vessels left San Francisco, late in the afternoon, the 
shores were lined with people, and there was great 
enthusiasm. These three transports carry about 
twenty-five hundred men; the expedition is under 
command of Brigadier-General Anderson, and con- 
sists of four companies of regulars under Major Bobe; 
the First Eegiment California Volunteers, Colonel 
Smith ; the First Eegiment Oregon Volunteers, Colonel 
Summers; and a battalion of fifty heavy artillery ^ 
Major Gary ; and in addition to these a number of 
sailors, naval officers, a large amount of ammunition 
and naval stores for Admiral Dewey's fleet, and sup- 
plies sufficient to last a year. It was expected that 
the fleet would arrive at the Sandwich Islands by 
Tuesday, May 31st; it will proceed from this port in 
company with the Chjarlestoyi, and should arrive at 
Manila about June 20th. A detachment of the United 
States Engineers was ordered from Willets Point, 
N. Y., to the Philippines, under command of Captain 
Langfitt; Captain Langfitt is an expert in the matter 
of torpedoes and harbor defences of this kind, and 
it is thought that his mission at the Philippines will 
be to fortify the different harbors by planting mines, 
torpedoes, etc. 

Now that the reinforcements are well on their way, 
there is no reason to feel any anxiety in reference to 
any expedition which might be sent from Spain. 
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The shortest route from Cadiz is, of course, by way 
of the Suez Canal; the distance by this route is over 
8,000 miles; from San Francisco to Manila, by way 
of the Sandwich Islands, is but 7,000 miles; therefore 
we have at least a week the start of any expedition 
which might leave Spain. The troops sent on the 
three transports which sailed May 25th will be suffi- 
cient to garrison Corregidor Island ; with strong forti- 
fications on this island at the entrance of Manila Bay, 
it is believed that we can prevent the entrance of any 
fleet. The only fleet which it is possible for Spain 
to send at this time is Admiral Camara's; in this 
there are but two armorclads, the Pelayo and Em- 
perador Carlos V. Admiral Dewey would not consider 
them sufficiently formidable to give him any anxiety. 
Unless we meet with misfortune or great reverses 
in dealing with the Spanish forces now at the Philipn 
pines, there is little doubt but that they are ours by 
this time. 



NOW that the Philippine Islands are to be kept 
by us, the previous regulations in reference to 
mails have been changed. When war was declared 
the Post-Office Department shut off communication 
with the Philippine Islands, as well as with other 
Spanish countries. A new order has been issued, 
and mail may now be sent to the Philippine Islands 
by way of San Francisco. In times of war this coun- 
try permits soldiers to mail letters to their homes 
without prepaying postage ; this is a great advantage 
to them, as we can readily understand that while on 
a campaign post-offices cannot be reached and postage 
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stamps are not easy to get. The officers or men have 
simply to write on the letters, "Soldier's letter," 
"Sailor's letter," "Marine's letter," and they will be 
carried by post to their destination and postage col- 
lected there without extra charge. Under ordinary 
circumstances letters will not be carried unless partly 
prepaid; and if foreign postage is not fully prepaid a 
I)enalty in the shape of extra postage is added to the 
regular rate, and collected upon delivery. 



EUROPEAN powers are watching with great in- 
terest our movements in the East. Admiral 
Dewey's victory, it is considered, has put an end to 
Spanish sovereignty in the East. European govern- 
ments evidently expect the United States to keep the 
Philippines, and it is difficult to see any other solu- 
tion, as it will certainly not be advisable to return the 
islands to Spain, nor would this be consistent with 
the "war for humanity's sake." Spain's cruelties in 
the Philippines have been even more excessive than 
in Cuba, and we certainly should not again place the 
islands in the hands of that cruel taskmaster, Spain. 
It has been suggested that we cede them to some Eu- 
ropean power ; the question is, Can we do this? These 
powers are so jealous of each other that they will not 
stand quietly by and see any one of their number 
favored by a gift of such importance; on the other 
hand, the presence of an American colony in Eastern 
Asia will be a thorn in the side of the great powers; 
we have, therefore, to choose which horn of the dilem- 
ma we shall accept. The final settlement of the mat- 
ter will, no doubt, cause many new complications and 
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material changes in the traditional policy of our Gov- 
emmeut. 



THE mysterious sailing of the steamship Adria 
from Key West, a week ago, has attracted a 
good deal of comment; it is said that she had on 
board many miles of submarine cable, together with 
the necessary appliances for grappling, splicing, and 
laying, and telegraphic instruments for use on shore. 
It is believed that the purpose is to cut the ca,ble 
off shore, splice a piece to, it, and carry it to sonoe 
unfrequented spot and there establish a cable station; 
this would enable our authorities to communicate 
quickly with Washington when the invasion of Cuba 
takes place, or to keep the insurgents advised as to 
our movements. 



AVERY interesting question of international law 
has been brought up by the cutting of the 
cables by Admiral Dewey; it is claimed that by 
doing this he has established an international pre- 
cedent, for his cutting of the cable connecting a coun- 
try at war with another country is a forcible interfer- 
ence with communication which has not been practised 
in any previous war. 

The question of cable-cutting has never come up 
before as a means of offensive warfare, as it is only 
in recent years that there has been any extensive lay- 
ing of cables. Dewey's example has been followed 
by the blockading fleet off Cuba ; this fact establishes 
beyond all peradventure the position that this Gov- 
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emment has assumed. Tlie British Qovemment evi- 
dently believes that in the time of war the right to 
cut cables connecting the opposing nation with other 
countries is one which may be assumed without vio- 
lation of international law. In a speech on this mat- 
ter, Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, quoting 
in Parliament a few days ago an agreement made in 
Paris in 1884, in reference to the protection, of cables 
by different nations, said: "By Article XV. of this 
convention, in time of war a belligerent signatory 
to the convention (that is, a country signing this 
agreement) is as free to act with respect to submarine 
caUes as if the convention did not exist. I am not 
prepared, therefore, to say that a belligerent, on the 
ground of military exigency, would under no circum- 
stances be justified in interfering with cables between 
the territory of the opposing power and any other 
part of the world." 

Our State l)epartment considers that this statement 
on the part of Great Britain commits that country to 
the policy regarding cables which we have recently 
put into practice ; her approval of our action virtually 
establishes this right as a principle of international 
law. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

'VTERY serious trouble is anticipated in lialy be- 
▼ cause of the hopeless poverty of much of the 
peasantry, and the apparent inefficiency of the pres- 
ent system of government. The Italian peasant barely 
succeeds under the most advantageous circumstances 
in obtaining food enough for himself and family ; con- 
sequently every change in the price of bread is a se- 
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nous matter to him ; under the present Government 
the taxes have become heavier, and this is sure at no 
distant date to bring about a crisis; that this crisis 
is near is shown by the recent bread riots. The only 
hope of averting trouble is a change in the policy of 
the Italian Gk)vemment. 

Many people in Europe are asking why the price 
of wheat continues to advance, as there is apparently 
no reason, for the Spanish-American war has created 
no increased demand, nor has it seriously interfered 
with the shipment of grain. The increase in price is 
accounted for, by those who are familiar with these 
subjects, on the ground that there seems to be a gen- 
eral conspiracy to hold back supplies from Europe in 
the hope of obtaining higher prices, and in conse- 
quence scarcity is created in certain markets, thus 
causing the rise in price both there and elsewhere, 
and with each rise in price comes additional reason 
for the holding back of supplies on the part of the 
speculators who are manipulating the market. 



ris rather interesting to turn from the account of 
the riots in Italy to a brief history of Joseph 
Leiter's famous wheat deal. This wheat deal, which 
has just been closed, is the most remarkable that has 
ever been known in the history of the grain markets. 
Leiter has not only made himself rich, but has added 
to the wealth of the farmers in the West enormously. 
Every eflfort on the part of other speculators to force 
Leiter to the wall has been unsuccessful. Last fall 
when he was buying, they turned over enormous 
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quantities of wheat, but he seemed to have untold 
millions at his command, for he met every oflFer with 
cash, and demonstrated that he had more money if 
they could furnish more wheat: the result was that 
wheat went up, up, up, until it reached nearly $2 a 
bushel, and Leiter has made, it is estimated, over 
$4,000,000, or nearly $500 an hour since April of last 
year. 

The account of the troubles in Italy, and the great 
prosperity resulting from Leiter's success here, sim- 
ply demonstrate what has been called attention to 
before— that what affects one part of the world has 
its influence upon the rest. A contribution from the 
prospered wheat farmers (and Leiter) to the suffering 
poor in Italy would not be amiss under the circum- 
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Four recent numbers we mentioned the trouble in 
the Sierra Leone Protectorate. This trouble has 
been ascribed to the hut tax ; this tax is practically 
the only tax levied upon the natives, and it is for the 
purpose of raising sufficient revenue to prevent slave- 
trading. The trouble in this colony has arisen in- 
directly, not directly, as a result of this tax, as the 
slave-traders have used it as a pretext for stirring 
up the rebellion among the natives. England for 
many years has been doing her best to suppress 
slave-trading, and the slave-traders make use of any 
grievance, imaginary or otherwise, in their attemj^ts 
to overthrow the power of the white men, in order 
that their barbarous man-hunting may not be inter- 
fered with. Several men-of-war have been sent by 
England to Sierre Leone, and are to be reinforced by 
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others ; troops have also been sent to t}ie assistance 
of the missionaries and others whose lives are en- 
dangered by the uprising of the natives. 

Day by day news from this district becomes more 
alarming ; all of this part of Africa is at the present 
time in a state of great excitement, and it is expected 
that great diflSculty will be experienced in suppress- 
ing the revolt. Early in May, the rebels attacked the 
American mission at Rotufunk and killed five of the 
American missionaries — Mr. and Mrs. Kane, Miss 
Archer, Miss Hatfield, and Miss Schenck. Their 
bodi(»s have been recovered. 

The hut tax, which has been made a pretext for all 
this trouble, amounts to about one shilling a year for 
each member of the population, or, in case of families, 
five shillings for each family. The insurrection was 
startcnl by a native chief who has given the colonial 
government much trouble heretofore. 




Dl'RING the latter part of May there were f rst 
rumors, then reports, and then confirmed v_- 
ports that the Spanish fleet was at Santiago, Cuba, 
and that it was caught as in a trap by our war-ves- 
3ls. 
The harbor of Santiago is a deep one, with a very 
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narrow mouth, as stated in a recent issue of The 
Great Bound World. The Navy Department feels 
extremely happy over the locating of the Spanish 
fleet and 'the fact that it may be kept where it is for 
the present; this will make possible the invasion of 
Cuba and the carrying out of the general plans of the 
campaign without fear of having them interrupted by 
attack from the Spanish vessels. Santiago is not 
very well supplied with provisions, and it will be but 
a question of time when the Spanish fleet must either 
force their way out of the harbor or else surrender. 
It is to be hoped that the capture of this fleet will be 
accomplished without battle, for iDattle will mean a 
large loss on both sides, and it can have but one ulti- 
mate outcome. The inevitable may be deferred, but 
the United States is pretty sure to win in the long 
run. 

One or two of our battle-ships or monitors stationed 
at the entrance of the harbor will be sufficient to pre- 
vent the exit of the Spaniards, even if we do not suc- 
ceed in so blocking the channel with obstructions as 
to make exit impossible; this will leave the rest of 
our fleet free to operate elsewhere. Great vigilance 
will be exercised to prevent the Spanish torpedo-boats 
from running out and attacking our vessels under 
cover of darkness. The entrance to the harbor is so 
narrow that a patrol of small boats can be estab- 
lished, making such an attack almost impossible. 

Gables connecting Cuba with the world outside are 
being rapidly located and cut, and by the time this 
paper goes to press Cuba will no doubt be cut off en- 
tirely, and we will cease to see reports from Madrid of 
what is going on in Havana and elsewhere in Cuba, 
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|^|A#| May Slat Commodore Schley made an at- 
^^ tack upon the forts at the entrance to the 

IzCIPS ^""^1^^^ of Santiago, with the intention of 
ascertaining the position and strength of 
the fortifications. At one o'clock in the afternoon 
of that day the signal to form column was hoisted 
on the 31a88achnsett8 ; the Neiv Orleans, Iowa, and 
Vixen followed her as she steamed slowly toward 
the harbor entrance. When between three and four 
miles from shore two of her 13-inch guns were fired; 
it is reported that one of the shells struck the 
partly dismantled Spanish war-ship Eeina Mercedes, 
crashing through her bow and killing a number 
of men; two shots followed quite near the same 
vessel ; the two guns in the forward turret sent their 
projectiles so close to the Spanish flagship that the 
spray was thrown all over her. The shore batter- 
ies at this time began a rapid fire on the Massachu- 
setts, but she was soon beyond their range. The fire 
was then turned on the New Orleans ; the shells from 
this vessel struck the large battery on the hill above 
Morro Castle, and a great cloud of dust and debris 
rose in the air as the shells burst. They must have 
done considerable damage; the shells which followed 
sent portions of the wall of Morro Castle tumbling 
down, a mass of ruins. Almost every shot found a 
mark in either the batteries or vessels. It was the 
lotoa's turn next; her shells made things lively for 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor, although it is believed 
she was not successful in hitting any of the Spanish 
vessels. The little Vixen swept along after her prede- 
cessors, and banged away with her one 6-pounder 
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with as great an air of importance as if it had been a 
13-inch rifle; then she steamed away in a triumphant 
manner, as much as to saj' : "I have done my share." 
The commodore promptly ordered her to keep out 
of danger. The ironclads turned, and a second time 
bore down on the harbor, and when within five miles 
the shells began again to fall thick and fast around 
the Spanish vessels, although accurate firiDg was 
almost out of the question, as the vessels were behind 
the hill out in sight, and range could not be as- 
certained. The Spaniards kept up a brisk cannonade 
long after our vessels had stopped firing ; a tremen- 
dous amount of damage was done— to the Caribbean 
Sea; their shells did not come within a mile of our 
vessels. 

June 3d the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul returned to 
New York, after a two weeks' cruise in West Indian 
waters; she had been detailed for guard and scout 
duty, and was one of the first to discover the Spanish 
fleet in Santiago Bay. She left Key West May 18th, 
and arrived off Santiago about the 20th. The St 
Louis had been detailed for similar service, and had 
been watching Santiago harbor with the exi)ectation 
that the Spanish vessels would attempt to enter there; 
she, however, left on the 19th. It is supposed that 
Admiral Cervera must have entered the harbor in the 
twenty-four hours between this date and that of the 
arrival of the Si. Paul. 

As it was advisable that her whereabouts should not 
be discovered to the Spaniards, the St. Paul cruised 
backward and forward about twenty miles out; she 
kept this distance off shore in order that the Spanish 
torpedo-boats might not make a dash out of the har- 
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bor in the darkness and torpedo her. It was not 
until the 23d that anything was seen of the Spaniards. 
Captain Sigsbee is quite confident that on this date 
he identified the Vizcaya, the Christopher Colon^ and 
several torpedo-boat destroyers within the harbor; 
they were evidently making preparations for depar- 
ture, but were too late, as our fleet under Commodore 
Schley reached the harbor before they could get away. 

The only excitement that the St Paul had was the 
capture of the collier RestormeL The vessel was 
sighted very early one morning about five miles from 
the harbor entrance, running with all speed to obtain 
the protection of the batteries on shore. The St. 
Paul was too quick for her ; crowding on all steam, 
the collier was soon overtaken and stopped by a solid 
shot fired across her bows. A prize crew was put on 
board and the vessel sent to Key West. 

The St, Paul is off again ; her destination is, how- 
ever, a secret. 

Another "great victory" was reported by the Span- 
iards on June 4th. In the despatch from Madrid it 
was stated that one of our most powerful vessels at- 
tempted to enter the harbor of Santiago de Cuba and 
had been blown up by a torpedo and sunk, her crew 
of six men and one oflicer being captured. There was 
something very inconsistent about the statement 
" most powerful vessel" with a crew of six men and 
one officer, but apparently the Spaniards overlooked 
this. The fact of the matter is that Admiral Samp- 
son decided to close the harbor effectually, and in 
order to do this sent the collier Merrimac to the en- 
trance of the channel and had her sunk there. 

This brilliant exploit was planned by a young offi- 
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cer, Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hobson, who with 
seven volunteers carried it out in a most gallant way. 

At this distance and without experience of the fear- 
ful effect of modern gunnery, we cannot appreciate 
what a dangerous errand these brave men undertook. 
To sail close under the guns of many batteries and 
forts, through a narrow channel known to be mined, 
was to face death, and almost sure death — an act 
which will make their names famous. Yet when vol- 
unteers were called for, every man stepped forward 
and begged to be taken. 

At three o'clock Friday morning the Merrimac 
started. In the darkness she succeeded in getting 
well in shore before she was discovered; then shot 
and shell made the water white with spray all 
around her. But the brave fellows never flinched, 
and on they sailed until the narrowest part of the 
channel was reached. Down went the anchor, and 
soon a dull report in her hold told of the success- 
ful explosion of the torpedo which was to blow her 
bottom out and make her sinking certain. 

The crew left and succeeded in clearing the vessel 
before she went down. But two are reported to 
have been wounded, and these but slightly. All were 
captured and taken to Morro Castle. 

The great bravery of the gallant fellows was recog- 
nized by Admiral Cervera and he sent a boat with 
a flag of truce to advise Admiral Sampson that the 
men were safe and would be exchanged. This act of 
the Spanish admiral has won for him a feeling of 
great admiration in this country. It was the act of 
.a noble man. 

The Spanish fleet is not only bottled up now, but 
the cork is in the bottle. 
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THE FLAG. 

MANY questions have reached us from subscribers 
and friends concerning the meaning and rea- 
son for the stars and stripes on the United States 
flag, and how the United States came to choose the 
colors and design of the flag. 

Early in Revolutionary times, each colony had its 
own flag, and they were very varied in design, and some 
had strange designs. The colony of Massachusetts 
had a pine-tree on its flag. South Carolina had a rat- 
tiesnake on a yellow flag, and underneath the snake 
the motto: "Don't tread on me." New York had a 
white flag with a beaver on it; and "Bhode Island a 
white flag with a blue anchor. 

Many variations of the ''stars and stripes" are 
found in the flags used during the first years of the 
Bevolution. Some have red and white stripes, with 
the field (where the stars are in the flag we all know) 
like the field of the British flag — red, white, and blue 
lines crossing one another. This design in the cor- 
ner of a flag is called its ''jack," and is often used 
alone. 

[n 1777, Congress declared that the flag should 
have thirteen horizontal stripes and thirteen white 
stars on a blue field, each representing one of the 
thirteen States. The idea of the adoption of the 
grouping of stars and stripes was doubtless taken from 
the arms of the Washington family, which consisted 
of a white shield with two horizontal red bars, and 
above these three red stars. 

It was the original intention to add a stripe and a 
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star for each state admitted to the Union, and the 
grouping of the equal stripes was supposed to repre- 
sent the unity of the Federation. In 1792 the stars 
and the stripes were both increased to fifteen on ac- 
count of the admission to the Union of the States of 
Vermont and Kentucky, and, after this, others were 
added. In 1818, Congress decided to return to the 
original thirteen stripes, and to add a star for each 
new State, which plan has been followed since. The 
three colors, red, white, and blue, symbolize valor, 
purity, and truth. 

The United States has but one national flag, which 
is flown alike on buildings, men-of-war, and merchant 
vessels, and to us Americans its purity and beq.uty 
appeal strongly. 

A number of the foreign nations have diflferent 
flags, known as the royal standard, the war flag, and 
the merchant flag. For instance, Spain has the three. 
The colors of Spain are red and yellow. The navy 
flag consists of three horizontal stripes — yellow in the 
middle, and a narrower red band at top and bottom. 
On the yellow band near the staff is a coat of arms 
surmounted by a crown. The merchant flag is made 
up of five horizontal stripes— a yellow in middle, a 
narrow red, then a narrow yellow, and then a broad 
red above and below. The colors, red and yellow, 
were the colors of the royal house of Aragon, whose 
fortunes were closely allied with the Spanish crown. 
The royal standard of Spain is an elaborate affair, 
divided into four parts, containing the heraldic 
arms of leading families of Spain, and many 
devices indicating the control of Spain over coun- 
tries which it ouce held sway over, but which 
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have long since been lost to her, as Holland, Por- 
tugal, etc. 

France nses the "tricolor," a flag of three vertix^ 
ecjaal stripes, red, white, and bine, the bine beini^ 
nearest the staff. France has undergone many polit- 
ical changes, and this, the flag of the Bepublic, vrsts 
adopted in 1789. 

Germany's national flag has a white ground, di- 
vided into four parts by black lines- one broad black 
line and a narrow one on each side. At the centre is 
a circle containing the Prussian crowned eagle. The 
upper quarter, by the staff, is divided into three equal 
horizontal stripes, black, white, and red, and on these 
is a. Maltese cross — the iron cross of Gtermany. 

The Grerman merchant flag has red, white, and 
black horizontal stripes. 

Flags have grown by custom and international law 
to represent nationality. If they are insulted the in- 
sult is to the nation. In w.ir they are protected by 
lives, and in peace they pass around the world, or float 
from their staffs on land — marks of their nation's 
strength and supremacy. 
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We have received a number of inquiries 
from our young subscribers in reference to 
th^ what they may do for the soldiers and 

'^ sailors. The following circular letter 

f ditOr ^^^^^ ^^^ jus^ been received will, we feel 
sure, interest all of our subscribers. The 
work outlined is certainly to be commended, and we 
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hope to hear of branches of this society being started 
in other parts of the country. 

First New Tobk Ambulance Bed Cross Equipment 
Society. 

(Auxiliary to American Red Cross Relief Committee. ) 
Honorary President, Treasurer, 

Bishop Pottbr. Kobert Baoox 

(J. P. Morgan & Co.). 

•'Orange, N. J., May 31, 1898. 

" The First Dearborn-Morgan School AuxiKary of 
the New York Ambulance Bed Gross Equipment So- 
ciety has been organized for the purpose of interest- 
ing boys and girls in the present relief work of tbe 
Red Cross. The Red Cross is an international soci- 
ety which was formed to give help to the wounded in 
war-time, irrespective of friend or foe. 

" The purpose of the New York Ambulance Had 
Cross Equipment Society is to assist the Red Cross 
during this war between America and Spain by pro- 
viding ambulances and ambulance launches for mov- 
ing sick or wounded soldiers to field hospitals or hos- 
pital ships. 

"All contributions to the First Dearborn-Morgan 
School Auxiliary may be sent either to the President 
or to the Treasurer. 

"It is earnestly hoped that all boys and girls will 
assist in this national work." 

jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjt 

new Books 

"The Gteneral's Double," by Captain King, and 
" Trooper Boss and Signal Butte," by the same author, 
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come to U8 from the press of J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. The former is a capita] story of the Civil 
War, the plot being based upon the remarkable like- 
ness existing between two men in the Union army. 
It has all of the charm of the works of this favorite 
author. 

The second book contains two stories, the heroes 
of both being boys. The first, "Trooper Boss," de- 
scribes the adventures of an officer's son, his exciting 
experiences with Indians on the plains as a little 
chap, taking his part at boarding-school later; then, 
failing to obtain his admission to West Point, he 
works his way through the ranks to his commission. 
" Signal Butte" covers a series of exciting adventures 
in Arizona, in which two boys are fche central figures. 
This book will prove a great favorite with the boys 
especially. 

Editor of The Great Kound World: 

" I take the liberty of recommending as an excellent 
book for the young, *Cuore, An Italian Schoolboy's 
Journal ; A Book for Boys, ' by Edmondo de Amicis. 

" It is a very admirable and spirited work, as good for 
old as for young people, and ought to be in every home. 
" From one of your subscribers at Great Neck, 
Long Island." 

This book is published by Crowell & Co., Boston, 
and is indeed well worth reading. There are two 
editions — one illustrated, price $1.50; the other with- 
out illustrations, price 60 cents. 




HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
Born December 89, 1800; died May 19, 1898. 
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FN our last number we men- 
tioned in the "Latest 
News" the sinking of the 
Merrimac at the entrance of 
the harbor of Santiago; since 
then a number of accounts 
have come, which we are sure 
you will be interested to hear. 
The brave fellows who were 
with Lieutenant Hobson were 
Daniel Montague, George Charette, Osborn Diegnan, 
George F. Phillips, Francis Kelly, J. C. Murphy, 
and Randolph Clausen. 

Before submitting his plans to Admiral Sampson, 
Lieutenant Hobson had worked them out to the 
smallest detail. Shortly before starting he told his 
plans to one of his companions. He said: "I am 
quite sure that we can reach to within three or four 
hundred yards past Estrella battery behind Morro 
Castle. I do not think that they can sink me before 
I can get there. When I reach this, the narrowest 
part of the channel, I shall swing the vessel around, 
stop the engines, open the sea valves, touch off the 
torpedoes, and leave the vessel lying across the chan- 
nel, which is not as broad as the Merrimac is long. 

Authority for pronunciation of proper names : Century Dictionary. 
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There are to be ten torpedoes below the water-line 
placed against the bulkheads and connected with each 
other bj a wire under the ship. These torpedoes con- 
nect with the bridge, and they should do their work 
very quickly. I shall have four of the men on the 
deck with me, and in the engine-room two others. 
We will all be in our underclothing, with our revolvers 
and ammunition, in water-tight cases, strapped to our 
waists. Near the anchor forward I shall have one of 
the men placed, with an axe, and around his waist a 
light line which will be attached to the bridge where 
I stand. The minute that I order the engines stopped 
I shall jerk this cord; this will be a signal to him to 
cut the lashing and let go the forward anchor. He 
will then jump overboard and swim to the boat at the 
stem. The men in the engine-room, after stopping 
the engines, will open the sea connections, and then 
join the rest and throw themselves overboard. I shall 
j&re the torpedoes the last thing, and this will insure 
the rapid sinking of the vessel." When Hobson was 
asked if he exi)ected to escape alive, he said: ** Well, 
I suppose the batteries on shore will make it pretty 
hot for us; but they will not be able to see very 
clearly, and I think we have a fair chance of getting 
away. We certainly shall not allow ourselves to be 
taken prisoners without fighting for it." All Wed- 
nesday night the crew were at work on the Merrimcic 
to get her stripped for her final resting-place. Early 
Thursday morning a start was made, but the vessel 
was ordered back, as the delays in getting her ready 
had made it impossible to take advantage of the 
darkness. Very early Friday morning the second 
start was made, and this time she succeeded in getting 
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well in shore before the first glimmer of daylight; but 
soon the crews on the ships, who were anxiously 
waiting, saw the flash of the first gun on shore, and 
then a brisk firing began from both batteries and fort, 
which was kept up for some time. Of the Merrimac, 
nothing more was seen until broad daylight, when 
^ the top of her mast was discovered protruding from 
the water in just the position that Hobson had planned 
to place her. 

Admiral Cervera sent a boat out with the news that 
the men had been captured, and to make arrangements 
for their exchange. Lieutenant Hobson' s exploit has 
received universal praise from all parts of the world ; 
he will unquestionably be promoted and receive spe- 
cial distinction from the Government. 

One of the young officers on the New York, Cadet 
Powell, also displayed great bravery. He was de- 
tailed to command the New York's steam launch, 
which accompanied the Merrimac to pick up Hobson 
and his men if they succeeded in escaping from the 
harbor ; he was the last man to see them. Speaking of 
the start, he said : ** Hobson was as cool as a cucum- 
ber ; when I shook hands with him, he said : ' Powell, 
watch the boat's crew when we pull out of the harbor. 
We will be cracks, rowing thirty strokes to the min- 
ute.' We followed about three-quarters of a mile 
astern of the Merrimac, When about two hundred 
yards from the harbor the first gun was fired from the 
eastern bluif; we were then about a half mile from 
shore. The firing increased very rapidly, and we 
lost sight of the Merrimac in the smoke which the 
wind carried off shore. The western battery finally 
wfts used and began firing. They shot wildly, and 
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we did not see where the shots struck. We then ran 
in closer to the shore. Then we heard the explosion 
of the torpedoes on the Merrimac. Until daylight we 
waited, just outside the breakers, about half a mile 
from Morro Castle, keeping a sharp lookout for a 
boat or swinmiers. Hobson had arranged to meet us 
off that point; but thinking that some might have 
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drifted out, we crossed in front of Morro. About five 
o'clock we crossed the harbor again, and in passing 
saw one spar of the Merrimac sticking out of the wa- 
ter; we hugged the shore just outside the breakers; 
the batteries saw us and opened fire ; it was then broad 
daylight ; and finding nothing, we finally made for the 
New York; the men behaved splendidly." Great ad- 
miration is expressed at the Navy Department in 
Washington at the coolness and pluck shown by Cadet 
Powell; he is likely to profit by his great courage. 
Young Powell is one of the cadets from the Naval 
Academy whom Lieutenant Hobson secured permis- 
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si on to take with him; they were in the class which 
Hobson instructed, and he wished them to accompany 
him in order that they might have practical experi- 
ence in the effect of explosives on ships.. At Annap- 
olis young Powell was considered one of the brightest 
cadets; he graduated at the head of his class. 

Spanish accounts of the blowing up of the Merrimac 
are exceedingly amusing. The official announcement is 
made that an American vessel, trying to enter the har- 
bor of Santiago, " was sunk by the batteries" ; the affair 
is described as a brilliant Spanish victory ; it is also 
added that Admiral Cervera personally saved an 
American officer from drowning, as his ship was in 
close proximity to the cruiser during the engagement. 
The official report goes on to say that the mines guard- 
ing the harbor were exploded simultaneously with the 
opening of the fire from the ships, forts, and batteries ; 
congratulations were sent to Admiral Cervera. 



EACH day is taken advantage of by the Spaniards 
' at Havana to add to their defences. Earthworks 
are being rapidly thrown up in the neighborhood of 
the city ; a signal service has been established to en- 
able them to guard the coast at all the points, and 
they feel confident that a successful invasion cannot 
take place in that part of the island, as it is so well 
guarded with modern rapid-fire guns in the batteries, 
and quite a large force is concentrated there for the 
defence of the city. 

Little, if any, news comes from the blockading 
squadron off the north coast of Cuba ; there are, from 
time to time, reports of engagements and the landing 
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of troops; but official news has not yet been given 
out, and for this we must wait untU the Gk)vemment 
deems it advisable to publish it. Several regiments 
have been embarked at Mobile, and by this time are 
supposed to be off the coast of Cuba; they started in 
high spirits, and there was a great deal of enthusiasm 
on the part of the people who saw them start. They 
have probably gone by way of Tampa, and been joined 
there by the other transports. 

A great quantity of ammunition and supplies will 
be sent with the troops, so that they may not suffer 
from lack of material to make the invasion successful. 

One of our New York papers publishes a letter, 
written by a young girl in Havana to a friend in New 
York; it gives an excellent idea as to the true state of 
affairs in Cuba. Among other things, she says : 

" Our fisherman brought in some papers from New 
York, and what a lot of lies they contain ! My father 
and all the other officials say that we have food here 
for five months— flour, codfish, beans, and groceries- 
all brought down from New York, and salted meat 
from Montevideo. . . . 

"Pa says that if you Americans had attacked Ha- 
vana when you declared war it would have surren- 
dered in five hours, but that it is now fortified so that 
it is strong as Gibraltar. You know, they built a 
great big railroad upon sticks, in front of the forts, 
and took cars of sand and dumped them down, so that 
they have a mound in front of all the forts about thirty 
feet wide and ten feet high. I went over the fortifica- 
tions yesterday, and I saw fifteen of those immense 
12-inch guns. They say they can shoot twelve miles. 
We have got 50,000 troops here in Havana^ and 60,- 
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000 in the provinces, and some 40,000 volunteers. 
These are all veterans, and all the generals say that 
it would take an army of 200,000 to beat us. The 
coast is all supplied with telephone and telegraph 
wires, so that any time your boats attempt to land we 
can have a big force there in a couple of hours to 
drive them off. Part of Cervera's fleet is in Santi- 
ago. There is so much mystery about this ! Whether 
the admiral is there or not, no one seems to know. 
The rest of the fleet, some fifteen vessels, is some- 
where down in the Antilles, and Captain-General 
Blanco says they are going to attack your coast in 
about three weeks. 

" The Alfonso XIL has been turned into a hospital 
ship, and all her guns have been taken out of her. 
Tou know she is the boat that was anchored opposite 
the Maim and had in her the pneumatic torpedoes. 
They say a man named Arjona had something to do 
with the blowing up of the Maine, but I guess it was 
Weyler's orders. . . . 

" The whole city is divided up into sections on what 
they call the 'Humanity Committee's plan.' They 
find out who are in sympathy with the Cubans or 
with the United States; and in case Havana is bom- 
barded all these people are going to be thrown into 
Cabanas or shot. The people are such fools they 
think nothing is known about what they are doing." 



TVTE told you in a recent number about the unsuc- 
" cessful result of the attempt to land an expe- 
dition in Cuba; this result was largely due, no doubt^ 
to the fact that the Spaniards were advised in ad- 
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vance, through Spanish spies in this country, of the 
intended departure of the expedition. On May 31st, 
the steamer Florida returned to Key West, after liav- 
ing successfully landed an important expedition on 
the island. This time they succeeded in taking their 
departure without it being known to any one. The 
expedition, consisting of about four hundred men, 
with a pack-train and a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition, sailed for Guantanamo on the night of 
May 21st. The expedition was under command of 
Colonel Lacret, with whom was Captain J. A. Dorst, 
of the United States army. The men were equipped 
with canvas uniforms furnished by the Government, 
and had rations sufficient for fifteen days after land- 
ing; the pack-train consisted of seventy-five mules 
and twenty-five horses ; the expedition landed on the 
coast of Cuba, Thursday morning, May 26th. The 
Florida, escorted by the gunboat Osceola, drew up 
close to the shore, and first landed scouts to ascer 
tain if all was clear; these scouts were met by a band 
of 1,500 insurgents, under Captains Vereira and Eo- 
jas. There was absolutely no interruption to the un- 
loading of the Florida, as no sign of a Spaniard was 
seen. This is the largest expedition which has ever 
been landed in Cuba in aid of the insurgents. 



^T^HEEE is a very interesting account of the origin 
■l of the Bed Cross Society in The Churchman. 
About forty years ago, M. Henry Dimont, a native of 
Switzerland, having witnessed the unnecessary suffer- 
ing of the wounded, from lack of care, at the battle of 
Solferino, was so much impressed that he published 
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a book, pointing out the necessity of forming a cor- 
poration of nurses to work in the cause of humanity 
in time of war, regardless of nationality of the in- 
jured, and who should be permitted to aid the wound- 
ed on the battle-field, under the protection of a flag 
which should be recognized as neutral. 

So much interest was taken in the idea that the 
outcome was a convention held at Geneva in 1864, 
which was attended by representatives from sixteen 
of the great nations of the world, who signed an 
agreement that they would protect members of the 
association when caring for the wounded on the field 
of battle. The society adopted for its colors the 
Swiss cross, as a compliment to its birthplace; they, 
however, reversed the colors, and the flag is therefore 
a red cross on a white field, and is the only military 
hospital flag of civilized warfare ; it protects persons 
from molestation who work under the emblem per- 
forming services in aid of the wounded. Great care 
is used in granting permission to persons to wear this 
emblem ; and in order that it shall not be taken ad- 
vantage of to spy in the enemies' camp, private marks 
are added to prevent imitation. The headquarters 
of the Intematioijal Committee is at Geneva; the 
president of the society is M. Gustav Moynier. 

In ^1882, Miss Clara Barton was delegated by the 
President of the United States to represent this coun- 
try at the Congress of the Bed Cross Committee, and 
was made a member of the International Board of 
Managers when the United States signed the inter- 
national treaty. 

It was decided that the work of the Bed Cross So- 
ciety should not be confined to times of war, but. that 
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in oatfe of disasters and calamities, which were always 
to be apprehended^ the organization was to provide 
aid. Daring the past seventeen years the American 
Bed Gross Society has served in fifteen disasters and 
famines, and Russians, Armenians, and Cubans have 
received aid from this society. 

4 4 4 4 4 « 

TCTRIDAT, June 3d, Samuel Plimsoll, known as the 
* " sailors' friend, " died in England. Plimsoll was 
the orginator of the famous ** Plimsoll mark, " and this 
is what caused him to be called the sailors's friend. 
Many years ago it was the custom of unprincipled 
.ship-owners to send their vessels to sea very much 
overloaded; this was done to save the expense of a 
double voyage, for in those days there were few steam 
merchantmen, and sailing-vessels oftentimes took 
months for their voyages. The Plimsoll mark is 
painted on the vessel to indicate how much cargo she 
should carry. When a vessel has her full cargo the 
Plimsoll mark is at the water-line; laws were passed 
making it illegal to load vessels so deeply as to sink 
this mark below the surface of the water, and in con- 
sequence sailors' lives are not risked in overloaded 
vessels. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

SOME very interesting questions have arisen in ref- 
erence to the difference of time between Manila 
and New York. The difference between Manila and 
New York is about eleven hours; when it is five in 
the morning in Manila, it is four in the afternoon 
with us. In order to change Manila time to our time 
we must deduct about eleven hours. This is all veiy 
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simple so far as hours are concerned; but when we 
try to find out what day it is we run against a more 
complicated matter, for there is a certain place, or 
rather a certain mysterious line, which the great na- 
tions have agreed upon as the international date line. 
This date line is supposed to be the 180th meridian 
longitude reckoning from Greenwich ; but this merid- 
ian is not actually followed, for in the case of the 
Philippine Islands it takes a long sweep, and passes 
to the west of them, and, in consequence, there is a 
difference of nearly a whole day between Manila and 
Hong-Kong, although the actual difference of time is 
but about half an hour. This difference causes all 
kinds of complications there, in that Hong-Kong and 
Manila are so near each other. A telegram dated at 
Hong-Kong, say, the 1st of May at one o'clock, will 
reach us April 30th ; if sent direct to Manila it would 
reach there apparently nearly twenty-four hours be- 
fore it was sent, for when it is Monday in Manila it 
is Tuesday in Hong-Kong. This will account for the 
receipt of the despatch in reference to Commodore 
Dewey's victory dated Hong-Kong, May 2d, stating 
that the bombardment was then taking place, whereas 
it was really Sunday, May 1st, in Manila. The neces- 
sity for having an international date line can best be 
understood if you will imagine yourself travelling 
around the world in some sort of a conveyance which 
enables you to keep pace with the sun ; say, for in- 
stance, your start is on a Monday, with the sun di- 
rectly over your head. If it were not for the interna- 
tional date line it would always be Monday to you; 
instead of this, each time that you cross the 180th 
meridian the day changes. 
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A REPORT has been received from Hong-Kong 
that the insurgent chief Aguinaldo, at the Phil- 
ippines, has issued a proclamation that would seem 
to show that he hopes to make himself leader or die- 
. . -v-^ rr * tator over the islajid. 
. The report goes on to 
say that he has issued 
orders that the lives 
and property of 
Europeans and all 
Spanish non-combat- 
ants are to be pro- 
tected. It is said 
that his treatment of 
the captives has been 
very fair, and that he 
is conducting the 
campaign against 
Spain in a very able 
manner. Since he 
has taken charge of 
affairs the Spanish 
soldiers have lost bat- 
tle after battle, and it 
is said that there are 
now in Aguinaldo' s hands over two thousand pris- 
oners, including many oflficers. Aguinaldo reports 
that the Governor of Cavite (ca-ve-ta) has surrendered 
to him. One of the American captains has written to 
Hong-Kong, stating that it is his opinion " that the 
rebels have undergone a radical change since the 
arrival of Aguinaldo; the Spaniards have lost every 
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engagement, and if our people do not hurry, there 
will be no Spanish army left." 

The American vessels have taken no part in the 
fight between Spain and the insurgents; Admiral 
Dewey has contented himself with superintending 
and insisting upon proper conduct of aflfairs. The 
news he sends is exceedingly cheerful, and he seems 
to be quite confident that he can hold out until rein- 
forcements arrive ; he anticipates no trouble in cap- 
turing the city of Manila. 



LIEUTENANT CAEEANZA'S missing letter has 
been found. You will remember we told in our 
last number of the arrest of a Montreal detective who 
had been arrested and accused of stealing it. It was not 
taken by the Montreal detective, but by a secret service 
officer of our Government. It seems that the Spanish 
officials at Montreal have been very carefully watched 
for some time, for it was known that they were spy- 
ing upon our Government. The detectives had fol- 
lowed Minister Polo and his staff ever since they left 
Washington, and had secured absolute proof that 
Du Bosc and Carranza were collecting information and 
forwarding it to the Spanish Government. On the 
pretext of purchasing the house, they were shown all 
over it, and succeeded in securing a number of impor- 
tant letters, cablegrams, maps, etc., which were for- 
warded to the Government. The letter which Car- 
ranza has made so much fuss about was stolen in a 
very clever way. The detective took a sheet of fly 
paper, and in a careless way dropped it over the let- 
ter ; then took up the fly paper and the letter attached 
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to it, and passed it to another detective, who at once 
forwarded it to Washington. Part of the letter has 
been published. It is addressed to his Excellency 
Don Jose Gomez Imay. In it Carranza expresses his 
regret that Imay was not appointed to command the 
Cadiz fleet; he speaks disparagingly of Camara and 
highly of Cervera; most of this part of the letter is 
in reference to his personal employment by the Grov- 
emment, and he expreses great anxiety to be away to 
the front and in active service on the fleet. 

Speaking of his spy system, he says : " We have had 
bad luck because they have captured our two best 
spies. The Americans are showing the most extraor- 
dinary vigilance. I shall be extremely gratified to 
have a ship or a torpedo-boat to run the blockade, or 
anything rather than playing second fiddle." These 
quotations go to show that Carranza was not over- 
pleased with the work of conducting the spy depart- 
ment in Canada. He takes the trouble to criticize Cer- 
vera's actions, and he alludes to him as " Don Pas- 
quale," and says that he cannot believe that the 
Admiral would do such a stupid thing as to get 
caught in Santiago, his purpose being to attack the 
American fleet and delay the invasion of Cuba. This 
letter demonstrates very clearly the wisdom of the 
Government in keeping carefully guarded all knowl- 
edge of the movements of our army and navy, for 
Carranza has taken advantage of the statements pub- 
lished and information easily obtained heretofore, 
and has kept his Government informed, and has 
also personally been advising Admiral Cervera when- 
ever opportunity offered : he speaks of having cabled 
to Cervera on 20th of May. Our Government has 
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made application to the English Government for the 
expulsion of the Spanish spies from British territory. 
Kellert, the Montreal detective, has caused the ar- 
rest of both Du Bosc and Carranza, in a civil suit for 
damages for false imprisonment ; so the Spaniards are 
in hotter water than ever, especially as all of their 
money in the Bank of Montreal has been seized as 
security. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

AVEEY interesting account of life in Skaguay, 
Alaska, has recently been received. The ac- 
count is written by a Wisconsin woman who, with 
her husband, went to Alaska to open a restaurant and 
hotel in Skaguay. She writes : " I never felt so lone- 
some in my life ; I never worked so hard, but have 
never been so happy ; money comes in so fast that we 
do not know what to do with it. At first, when there 
was no bank, we were obliged to hide the money in 
all parts of the house, and we were in constant terror. 
We had paper money, silver money, gold money, gold 
dust, and every form of currency that can be imagined 
hidden all over the house; and as the town was full of 
people who were without money, and who would not 
hesitate to cut one's throat for a dollar, we did not 
have a single moment free from anxiety. Early in 
the winter we did succeed in sending a number of 
thousands of dollars to Seattle, and were very much 
relieved when we received a receipt from the bank. 

" The transportation companies are swindlers. They 
are persuading thousands of people to come to this 
awful country who will never be able to go back, and 
all for the sake of making: the profit on transportation. 
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" Flour that we had shipped from Seattle, and which 
cost over $5 per barrel, cost as much more for freight 
to this place. But as we sold it for over $40 a barrel 
before it left the dock, we had nothing to complain 
of; and it was very poor flour at that, not fit for bread, 
and hardly suitable for the plainest kind of cook- 
ing. 

" As for our restaurant, we started it with the idea of 
giving people good home cooking, and we can hardly 
serve the people, they come so fast. The restaurant 
is open day and night, and the tables always full. At 
first we got a good price for our meals, that is, from 
$1.50 to $2.50 for a dinner. But there is more com- 
petition now, and prices have gone down. 

"The town is still filled with gamblers, and is a 
mining town in every sense of the word, although the 
troops keep the rough element in fairly good order. 
The town is particularly lonely for refined women, as 
there are very few here, and very little in the way of 
amusement for them. 

" It is not so very cold. I have seen as severe weath- 
er in the States ; and the thermometer rarely goes be- 
low 15 degrees below zero, and that is not so bad. 
But there is very little sun, and this we miss the most. 
We work by lamplight day and night. 

"Whatever people may say about the Klondike, 
there is still plenty of gold there ; and although we 
are making a barrelful of money here at this business, 
we will very probably 'up stakes' and go to the dig- 
gings. Every boat that arrives is loaded with gold- 
hunters, and Skaguay is crowded. Hundreds of i)eople 
are camped between here and Chilkoot Pass, and are 
scattered all along the trail. This year will bring 
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many improvements in the line of travelling, and, in 
consequence, there will be less hardship." 



II TTTJCH interest has been awakened by the report 
AVI of an interview with Senor Moret, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Colonies of Spain. He is reported to Lave 
said that " the Government does not know where it 
is going. There is no person in Spain who can tell 
the outcome of the present situation. The Govern- 
ment is not a fixed one, and allows matters to run in 
their own course heedless of the effect; in other 
words, matters are allowed to drift their own way. 
It is useless to conceal the fact that the Cabinet is not 
solid. Its members are working at cross purposes, the 
ministers lack energy, and, in fact, are absolutely in- 
comi)etent, and simply trust to chance to get out of 
their present troubles. 

^ A campaign in favor of peace has been begun, and 
is progressing among the people. I am convinced that 
if the people were allowed to state their wishes, even 
the soldiers would advocate peace. 

** It is difficult to say whether the regency will be 
overthrown, nor can I say what will happen to a coun- 
try that is without guidance and with a foreign war 
on its hands. If the regency is overthrown it will be 
an immense misfortune to Spain. The affairs of Spain 
are in complete disorder." 

This report comes by way of London, and would 
seem to confirm reports previously published as to 
the condition of matters in Spain. 
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A BILL for the removal of all political disabili- 
ties arising from the Civil War, recently pre- 
sented in Congress, has passed and is now a law, as 
President McKinley has formally approved it. This 
bill refers to Section 3 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

This amendment made it impossible for any person 
to hold a political position in the Dnited States who 
had taken up arms against the Government, if he 
had previously held a political position and had de- 
clared his allegiance to the United States, The law 
that has just been passed declares that ^ disabilities 
imposed by Section 3, Amendment 14, of the Consti- 
tution, heretofore incurred, are hereby removed." 



SOME of the survivors of the terrible massacre at 
Sierra Leone reached New York during the past 
week. The story of their escape is a very thrilling 
one. It seems that among the natives in that part of 
Africa there is a secret society. When the natives feel 
that they have any grievance against a particular tribe 
or people, they send word to all members of the so- 
ciety that "pura" is declared against the offenders; 
this means that they are condemned to death. 

As a result of the hut tax, which we told you about 
in a recent number, " pura " was declared against all 
English people in Africa. News soon reached the 
different missionary stations that this had been done; 
but the attack on the Botufunk mission came almost 
without warning. Mr. Ward, who is the only one of 
these missionaries left alive, went in the latter part of 
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April to Freetown for supplies, and at that time there 
was not any sign of danger. Through natives the 
story of the massacre has been obtained. It seems 
that early on the morning of May 3d native women 
came running to the mission house and cried that an 
armed force was coming to capture the place. The 
missionaries had no means of defence; their only hoi)e 
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of safety was in flight; but, unfortunately, they were 
too late. When the tribesmen arrived and found that 
the whites had left, they started through the bush, 
and soon captured all of the unfortunate mission- 
aries. The tortures to which they put these poor men 
and women are too terrible to repeat. Death put a 
welcome end to their sufferings. 

In the mean time, the colony of Americans at Shen- 
geh received news that the natives had rebelled. A 
friendly native visited the mission and told Dr. Burt- 
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iter that the tribes had declared " pura " against this 
mission, and that he had better fly. Immediately 
the work of getting boats in readiness was begun, and 
the missionaries, together with the friendly natives, 
finally succeeded in reaching Freetown. 

Miss Mullins, whose station was at Momliga, where 
she was the only white person, had a very narrow es- 
cskpe. April 29th, a band of natives came there shout- 
ing and singing. Miss Mullins ran to the river in the 
hope of finding a boat in which she could escai)e. 
The boats had all been taken by the natives, who had 
either fled or gone to join the war tribes. Knowing 
that there was no chance of her hiding in the bush, 
the brave girl decided that if she was to die she would 
die at her post. 

She turned back from the river into the clearing, 
where the superstitious natives stood aside to let her 
pass. One of them seized her as she was passing, and 
asked her what she was going to do. She said : " I 
am going inside; I cannot escape you, you are too 
many for me. Leave me to myself for a short time." 
The man brandished a spear in her face, and said : 
" See, that is the blood of your friends ; yours will soon 
cover it." But she did not falter, and the savages 
probably left her untouched for this reason. They 
are very superstitious, and must have thought that 
there was something supernatural about her. Shortly 
after this she heard the tramp of feet outside, and an 
English voice calling to ask if there was anybody in- 
side; running out, she found that the British commis- 
sioner and a large force had arrived. And with them 
she made her escape. 

When the Americans arrived at* Freetown, a large 
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force of volnnteers had been concentrated, and it is 
hoped that the uprising will soon be at an end. 

In our previous number we mentioned the name 
of one of the missionaries killed at the massacre as 
**Kane"; it should have been "Cain." 



^^NE of our subscribers has asked why the flag of 
^^ Hawaii has eight stripes and three crosses. 
There is a very interesting story told in reference to 
this peculiar flag. It seems that about twenty-five 
years ago, when the country was still a monarchy, it 
was quite frequently visited by war-ships of different 
nations. It is said that one morning the King discov- 
ered a French war-ship anchored safely in the harbor 
of Honolulu, an J fearing that the French were there 
for purpose of seizing the island, sent for his Prime 
Minister, who advised him to raise a flag, and in this 
way advise the visitors that the islands belonged to 
some one. But the island did not possess a flag of its 
own; the only one the King could find at first was an 
old British flag. This he had run up to the top of the 
highest flag-pole. The flag had hardly been raised^ 
when one of his chief advisers came running to him, 
and told him he must take the flag down immediately, 
for a British man-of-war was expected, and would be 
sure to claim ownership of the islands if the British 
flag was seen flying over the palace. 80 the King 
started on another flag hunt. This time he found an 
American flag, and, with great ingenuity, took the two 
flags, cut them up, and made a combination. There- 
fore the first !Q!awaiian flag had thirteen red 9iid white 
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stripes, and the English jack in the corner. Later, it 
was decided that eight stripes, to represent the eight 
islands of the nation, would be more appropriate; 
therefore the extra stripes were cut off, and now the 
flag has eight stripes, four red and four white, and 
still carries the St. George's, St. Andrew's, and St. 
Patrick's crosses, the same as the English flag. 

The superstitious natives believe that the ascend- 
ency of the white people over the colored is due to the 
fact that the white stripe was left uppermost on the 
flag. They have frequently tried .to have the flag 
changed for this reason, for they believe that, if the 
red is given prominence, the natives will again have 
the ascendency. 



^^N the morning of June 8th, the first definite con- 
^^ firmation of the news of an engagement off 
Santiago was published. The vessels which are re- 
ported to have taken part in the engagement were the 
Brooklyn, MarbleJiead, Texas, and Massachusetts form- 
ing the first division; the New York, New Orleans, 
Yankee, Iowa, and Oregon the second division. Very 
early on the morning of the 6th, they steamed in tow- 
ard the entrance of the harbor in double column, the 
first division to the left, the second to the right, the 
vessels being in the order named above. When about 
three thousand yards off shore the first division turned 
toward the west and the second division toward the 
east; the little vessels Vixen and Sxoanee remaining 
far out on the left of the first di\d8ion to watch the 
liflemen on shore, and the Dolphin and Porter occu- 
pying similar positions on the right for the same 
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pnrpose. The fight was started by a 12-iDchL shell 
from the Imva, which struck the base of the Estrella 
battery and tore up the works. This was a signal for 
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all of the vessels to begin firing, and from that time 
until the firing ceased the bombardment was terrific. 
The vessels had run up in the beginning at the point 
where the range of the forts and batteries was known. 
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and, in consequence, although the smoke hung so 
thickly about the ships that the forts could not be 
seen, the shots were very effective. The vessels of 
the first division had been instructed to concentrate 
their fire at the fortifications at the left or west side 
of the entrance to the harbor; those of the second di- 
vision attacking Morro Castle and fortifications to the 
right, and the Spanish vessels in the harbor which 
were within range. The Spanish gunners on shore 
replied promptly, but their marksmanship was of no 
better quality than in previous engagements, and it 
is reported that practically no damage was done to 
our fleet. It is reported that one Spanish shell struck 
the military mast of the Massachusetts, but nobody was 
hurt. One man on the Swanee was slightly wounded, 
and it is said that he is the only one who was hurt on 
our side. As the bombardment proceeded. Commo- 
dore Schley's ships moved nearer to the shore, and 
the effect of their fire at such short range was tremen- 
dous : earthworks were simply blown to pieces, and 
the Spanish gunners soon forced to stop firing. The 
Estrella fortification, which was probably the strong- 
est one there, was given particular attention by Schley's 
column. The fort offered great resistance, but when 
the vessels had moved to closer range the heavy guns 
of the Teaxis and Marblehead were turned upon it. 
The Spanish guns were soon silenced and the forti- 
fication set on fire. The Cayo battery was silenced 
by the New York and New Orleans after a terrific fire 
of about half an hour. Many of the American shells 
were wasted for the reason that the fortified points 
on the shore could not be accurately located in the 
thick weather. There was a heavy rain and fog at the 
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time, and this made marksmanship much less acca- 
rate. Shortly after nine o'clock the firing from shore 
ceased, and a signal was hoisted by Admiral Samp- 
son to cease firing. It was then seen that the earth- 
works and the Estrella and Catalina fortifications were 
so damaged that it is doubtful whether the Spaniards 
will be able to use them again. 

Beports of the engagement make particular mention 
of the good showing made by the naval militia on the 
Yankee. They worked like old blue-jackets, pouring 
a savage fire into the enemy, and it was accurate too. 
They kept close in shore and paid particular attention 
to the batteries near the beach. This was their first 
exx)erience under fire, and they showed the stuff they 
are made of. Indeed, they proved themselves so fond 
of that sort of thing, that when orders were given to 
stop the engagement, there was a great deal of amuse- 
ment on board the larger vessels when it was seen that 
they hammered away with their stern guns as long as 
they were within range ; even after the order had been 
signalled to cease firing, they turned slowly and 
reluctantly away, as if they were sorry to leave. 

|^#A#4 June 10th, "Old Glory" was raised on 
^"^ Cuban soil, and the welcome sight was 

news ''^ceived with rousing cheers by the ma- 
rines, who had landed. 

On Thursday, the 9th, orders were given to a num- 
ber of the vessels to go to Guantanamo Bay and assist 
in a landing there. 

On Friday, under cover of the guns of the Oregon, 
Marblehead, Yankee, Yosemite, Porter, Dolphin, and 
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Viocen, six hundred marines of the first battaKon 
landed with small boats near Caimanera in Guanta- 
namo Bay. This place had been shelled several 
days before, in order that the Spaniards should have 
no fortifications to aid them in preventing this 
landing. 

No Spaniards appeared, however, and our men had 
soon landed tents and the necessary implements with 
which to make an encampment. The site chosen was 
the hill where the blockhouse had been, as this high 
spot was considered the most healthful position. 

Orders were given to destroy the few houses and 
huts, to prevent all possibility of catching yellow 
fever from any germs which might have been linger- 
ing there. These hovels made a fine bonfire, as they 
were built of light materials with thatched roofs. 

The men were glad enough to get ashore, for they 
have been cooped on the transports most of the time 
since April 22d, knocking about on the ocean. In 
that hot climate it is not over-agreeable to be on ship- 
board, even with ample room to' move about in; but 
when crowded as the men on transports are, there is 
no end of discomfort. 

All Friday afternoon and evening the men worked 
away at their camp, and were tired enough when they 
were ordered to turn in for the night. 

Every precaution was taken to guard against a sur- 
prise, although no attack was expected. Saturday 
the men continued their work, which was getting 
along finely and almost completed, when late in the 
afternoon, while a large number of men were hauling 
water up the hill, and others, who had been working 
hard all day, were taking a swim in the bay, ther§ 
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was suddenly heard the sharp crack of Manser rifles, 
and the men knew that the Spaniards were there. 

As a matter of course, the attack came from the thick 
underwood surrounding the rear of the camp, and 
soon the itir was filled with bullets whistling around 
the heads of our men. 

As soon as the shots were heard the men came run- 
ning to aid their comrades. Many of them who had 
been swimming grabbed up their rifles and cartridge- 
belts, and began firing, without waiting to dress. 

With great coolness the men were formed and soon 
repulsed the Spanish force. Firing was kept up until 
midnight. In the darkness the Spaniards became 
bolder and attacked the camp, the white tents mak- 
ing a good mark. If their marksmanship had been 
better, our losses must have been serious. As it was, 
however, but four men were killed — Assistant Surgeon 
J. B. Gibbs, Sergeant C. H. Smith, and two privates, 
William Dunphy and James McColgan. During the 
night the vessels off shore kept their powerful search- 
lights turned upon the heights, and this greatly inter- 
fered with the Spaniards, who could not leave the 
woods without exposing themselves to the fire of our 
men. 

The first news of this, our first land encounter with 
the Spanish, was published on Monday of this week. 

News of the fall of Manila, received Monday, the 
13th, came by way of London from our ambassador 
there. But particulars were not given, and we do not 
know whether the city was surrendered to the rebels 
or to Admiral Dewey. 
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title by special act was lieutenant-geneTel, Which party 
is right? 
Thanking you for any courtesy, I am, 

Yours, 

Alfred Saxd£r. 
New Yobk, May 6, 1898. 

The following quotations from the acts of the Con- 
tinental Congress answer your question as regards 
Washington. Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were bj' 
act of Congress created Lieutenajit-Qenerals, 

"June 15, 1775. 

'^Besolved, That a general be appointed to com- 
mand all the Continental forces raised or to be raised 
for the defence of American liberty. 

** George Washington, Esq., unanimously elected." 

"June 16, 1775. 
" The president [. f the Congress] informed Colonel 
Washington that Congress had yesterday unanimously 
made choice of him to be general and commander-in- 
chief of the American forces." 

new Books 

Eedway and Hinman's " Natural Advanced Geogra- 
phy" (American Book Company) will interest teach- 
ers especially. An immense impetus has been given 
to the treatment of geography as a science, during the 
past two or three years, by the report '^f the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. This book is the latest effort to pre- 
sent the subject in a rational way, the central thought 
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"being to present the physical environment of man- 
kind so treated as to show man's relations to that en- 
vironment. Expense has not been spared in the pro- 
duction of this book, and it is another and a long step 
toward perfection. 

"War Map of United States and Spain" (W. & A. 
K. Johnston, Edinburgh, Scotland) . The publishers 
of this excellent little map have furnished in compact 
form a great deal of useful information ; while the 
size of the map is but about 15x21 inches, it contains 
the Canary Islands, Philippine Islands, map of the 
Pacific Ocean showing the position of the Philippine 
Islands, map of Spain and Portugal, Atlantic seajcoast 
of United States, West Indies, map showing the differ- 
ent Atlantic steamer routes. It goes without saying 
that the work is very carefully done : the coloring is 
excellent, and shows clearly the nationality of the 
different islands. The map is published in paper, 
price Is.; in cloth covers at 2s. 

"Bound the Tear in Myth and Song," by Florence 
Holbrook (American Book Company), is a charming 
collection, bringing in touoh with each other the nat- 
ural phenomena and good literature. The purpose of 
the book is to supply good selections appropriate 
to the seasons, closely weaving in with these the 
myths which owe their origin to nature, the seasons, 
day and night, etc. The author expects that reading 
of this kind cannot fail to create an intense love of 
nature, and it follows as a natural sequence that good 
literature in this connection strengthens the imagina- 
tion and leads it into paths that lead to better things. 
The illustrations in this little volume have been se- 
lected with great care, and largely increase its value. 
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Current ptory 

T THPEB date of June 3d Admiral Sampson sent an 
v# official report in reference to the gallant exploit 
of !{jieutenant Hobson. 

In this letter Admiral Sampson states that he re- 
ferred the matter of closing Santiago harbor to Mr. 
Hobson in order to obtain his professional opinion as 
to a smre method of sinking the ship. After consider- 
ing the matter for three or four days, Lieutenant Hob- 
son submitted a plan to Admiral Sampson which con- 
templated taking a crew of seven men and one oflBicer, 
and begged that he might be the officer. The plan so 
pleased the Admiral that he granted the required per- 
missioQ, and early in the morning of June 3d it was 
carried out. 

He further advises the Navy* Department that the 
chief of the staff of Admiral Cervera came out under 
a flag of truce with a letter from the Admiral, speak- 
ing very highly of the great brfivery shown by Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his men. "I cannot myself," he 
adds, "too earnestly express my appreciation of the 
conduct of Mr. !Sobson and his gallant crew. I ven- 
ture to say that a more daring or brave thing has not 
been done since Gushing blew up the Albemarle. Ee- 
feyring to the inspiring letter which you addressed to 
the officers at the beginning of the war, I am sure that 

4l^^oritqr for popi}B<?i^pxi qf proper paiqe^ : Century Dtottonaiy. 
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you will offer a suitable reward to Mr. Hobson and 
his companions." 

This letter from Admiral Sampson is addressed to 
the Secretary of the Navy. The letter will no doubt be 







A STREET IN SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 

presented to Congress as a basis of special action, re- 
warding Hobson and the brave fellows who went with 
him. 

There is a great deal of anxiety as to the fate of the 
brave lieutenant. It is feared that he may have been 
injured during the bombardment of Morro Castle, in 
which it is said he was confined. 

Hobson, however, knew that he was running this 
risk when he went in. He knew that it was the inten- 
tion of the fleet to bombard the fortificationSi and that 
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if captured he would probably be within reach of 
the fire. 

Admiral Oervera displayed such knightly generos- 
ity in sending word of Hobson's safety that it is not 
thought possible that he would have allowed the 
prisoners to remain in such a dangerous place as 
Morro Castle during the bombardment, for it is not 
customary in time of war for civilized nations to ex- 
pose prisoners to the fire of their friends if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

The wonderful accuracy of the marksmen on our 
fleet during the engagement at Santiago was shown 
by the way they avoided hitting that part of the for- 
tress in which our sailors were supposed to be con- 
fined. A short distance beneath Morro Castle there 
is an old stone fortification. It was here that Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his companions were supposed to 
be imprisoned; and this place was not fired upon; and 
although the batteries below, above, and all about it 
were wrecked by the shells, this solitary stone fortifi- 
cation was not touched. This accuracy is doubly re- 
markable when it is remembered that the day was 
dull and foggy and the excitement intense. 



npHEEE have been a great many reports in ref er- 
A ence to the cutting of the cables. You will re- 
member that we reported in a recent number that the 
cables had almost all been cut, and that Cuba would 
soon be entirely isolated, and the Spaniards unable 
to either receive or send messages to Spain. 

The cable which has given the most trouble was 
that connecting Santiago with Kingston, Jamaica. 
To cut this the cable steamer Adrta was obliged to 
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work for several days within two miles of tte hartx)r 
fortifications at Santiago, and in a spot exposed to 
any sudden dash by the Spanish torpedo-boats. But 
the very boldness of our men on the steamer seemed 
a protection, for the Spaniards, fearing some hidden 
design, left them severely alone, and the cable was 
finally severed. 

« « « 4 4 « 

REPORTS come to us from England that in the 
recent trouble in Sierra Leone on^ thousand 
people were killed. One hundred and twenty *fiYe in- 
habitants of Freetown, most of them traders, are re- 
ported to have been massacred, and it is beiieyed that 
other colonists suffered a similar fate. A large ntim<- 
ber of friendly natives have also been killed, and more 
trouble is feared. 

Trouble over the boundaries in the Niger coun- 
try is practically settled. The Conventibn, as the 
treaty is called, is read:^' for signature, and it is be^ 
lieved that the matter will soon become past history. 
France, it is reported, will get two cotnmelxjial depots 
on the lower Niger for oiitlets for the French tr^e 
from the back country. Great Britain will gain con- 
siderable territory on the gold coast. 

« 4 « 4 4 4 

AVEET interesting letter has been published re- 
cently in one of the New York papers. It is 
from Lieutenant Victor Blue, executive officer of the 
war-ship Suwanee. He tells how he Went through 
the Spanish lines, met General Gomez of the insur- 
gent armj', and planted the tJnited States flag on 
Cuban soil. It is said that he was the first American 
to plant the flag there. 
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Tij^day, M^y SJst, be left Key West on a secret 
mission, and arrived on Wednesday off Cay Frances 
on tte ^orth coast q| Cuba, in aighji q| the enemy. He 
says that ^e could se^ from this point the smoke of 
five gunboats which we^^e lying back in the harbor 
out of reach of tl^e Si;jwanQe'8 guns. 

That part of the coast of Cuba is dotted with thou- 
sands of little islands called " cays" ; back of them is a 
bay of sufficient depth to aijmit a large vessel. Lieu- 
tenant piue undertook the dangerous task of running 
through the Spanish fleet in a small boat to reach 
Gomez's caui p. To reach Gomez he had to sail about 
thirty miles. 

Selecting his crew with great care from the large 
number of men who volunteered, l^e started out iu a 
small boat late in the evening of June 1st, and was 
soon lost to sight amo^g the small islands. 

It proved to be a beautiful moonlight night, with a 
fair breeze. The inen were all in very good spirits, and 
there was considerable joking. When some one called 
attention to the fact that there were thirteen men in 
the boat, a witty sailor spoke up and said : " Well, 
there are thirteen stripes in the United States flag, 
and that number ought to bring us good luck." And 
it 4id bring them good luck, for after four hours of 
sailing they reached the bay of Buena Vista without 
having encountered any Spaniards ; nor did they in 
the pext fifteen milps, the last and the most danger- 
ous part of their journey, suffer any interruption. 
When t^^y finally reached Gomez's outposts they 
Hfere w^comed with great enthusiasm. Lieutenant 
^Ipe stepped ashore and planted the American fla^ 
on 0^]>m »oil, and the Cubans and American^ gath- 
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ered around and gave three rousing cheers as the flag 
floated on the breeze. 

Deliyering his message and accomplishing his 
business as rapidly as possible^ the lieutenant called 
his men and said they must start back, for not many 
hours of night remained for the return journey. 

They had been sailing about an hour when the 
lookout passed the word back : " A light over the port 
bow, sir. " It was a Spanish gunboat, and right in their 
path. Every man grasped his rifle, and it looked at 
first as if they were to suffer either death or capture, 
for at that distance the rapid-fire guns of the Span- 
iards would have made quick work of them. Capture 
for several of the crew meant almost worse than death, 
for two or three of the men were Cubans and well- 
known patriots, who would, if captured, risk tor- 
ture, or worse still — a long imprisonment in a Cuban 
prison. 

At first the only course open to them seemed to be 
to turn back to Gomez's camp. To do this meant at 
least a day's delay in getting important information 
to the ships outside, so Lieutenant Blue chose the 
more hazardous undertaking of attempting to pass the 
Spanish boat by crowding on all sail, using the oars 
at the same time. It was fortunate for them that the 
gunboat was exchanging signals with some signal- 
station as they approached, or they would not have 
seen her until too late. As it was, they saw her in 
time to sheer off and pass her without being seen. 

When nearly out of the bay they saw, over one 
of the small islands, the topsails of two small vessels, 
and knew them to be two of the Spanish patrol fleet 
which the day before they had seen signalling to other 
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vessels in the harbor. Stealthily creeping around 
the island, they pounced upon these boats and took 
them completely by surprise. The Spaniards did not 
stop to fire except a wild volley which did no harm at 
all; overboard they went, helter-skelter, swimming 
and wading to the shore to finally rush into the 
bushes. Their anxiety to get away was such a ridicu- 
lous sight that our men began laughing, and were 
unable to shoot straight, and the Spaniards got away. 
The two boats were taken to the ship, signal outfits 
and various small articles taken from them as memen- 
tos, and then they were sunk, as it was impossible to 
bring them to Key West. 



CMMODOKE SCHLEY is said to have had a 
very narrow escape from being blown up by 
mines in Santiago harbor. The American consul at 
Kingston, Jamaica, Mr. Dent, obtained for Commo- 
dore Schley a pilot who was a Cuban, supposed to be 
loyal to the insurgent cause. 

It had been planned to have this pilot guide Com- 
modore Schley through the mine-field and into the 
harbor of Santiago. It was to be done at night, and 
the pilot claimed to know exactly where the mines 
were. 

When he arrived on the flagship Brooklyn, Commo- 
dore Schley questioned him very closely about the 
harbor, and his information seemed to be so uncer- 
tain, and his answers to questions so shifty, that the 
commodore thought him a spy and sent him back on 
the Harvard to Kingston. 

It has been discovered that he is a brother of thQ 
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most experienced pilot in Santiago; and ii is believed 
that he is in the employ of the Spaniards, and had 
intended to destroy Commodore Schley's vessels by 
guiding them not past, but into, the mines. It lias not 
yet been decided what shall be done with him. 



IT is reported on all sides that Spain is in great 
financial difficulty. The cost of the war is, as 
we well know, enormous, and this great expense re- 
quires cash or credit. Spain has had great difficulty, 
because she lacks both. 

It has been said that she will soon be reduced to 
the last exttemity, which will bfe to o^Jen a " printing 
establishment." It is meant by this that she will be 
reduced to printing paper money, whick may prove of 
as little purchasing value as the paper money issued 
in Cuba by Weyler. 

With this condition in Spain, it is rather interesting 
to note our own financial condition. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has published a circular calling for sub- 
scriptions to a bond issue of small denomination, 
which means that the Government is to issue bonds 
or " promises to pay" of small dimensions. These 
are to be in as small sums as $20, so that every- 
body who has any money to spare may be able to 
invest. 

When it was announced that these bonds were to be 
issued, three banking institutions in I^ew York City 
immediately requested permission to subscribe for 
the whole amount. While Spain is searching through 
Europe for somebody who will, upon any basis, take 
her bonds and provide her with money, we are able 
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to furnish from three banking institutions in one of 
our cities money enough to take all the bonds the 
Government will issue. This shows what tremendous 
resources we have. 



^^N the 9th, in the Spanish Chamber of Deputies, 
Vi^ Madrid, great alarm was expressed by several 
members. Spain's Premier, Senor Sagasta, ex- 
pressed much alarm at the situation. He referred to 
the unforeseen disaster at Cavite (Philippine Islands), 
and the later reports in reference to the success of 
Aguinaldo, the insurgent leader. 

Beferring to this success, Sagasta said the Govern- 
ment was not responsible, nor for the course Admiral 
Oervera has taken. It will doubtless be remembered 
that within the past few weeks the new ministry ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the ability shown by Admi- 
ral Oervera and the hopeful aspect of affairs under the 
management of the new ministry. The disposition to 
evade the responsibility for the various disasters is 
causing much discontent in Spain, and is more than 
likely to provoke a Carlist uprising. 

Don Carlos has openly stated that he will not inter- 
fere so long as the honor of Spain is maintained, but 
that he will not hesitate to interfere if a vacillating 
ministry shows any signs of tamely submitting to 
defeat. 

The disposition of the Spanish Government to pub- 
lish false reports and to deceive the people of Spain 
is having more to do with this feeling of discontent 
than anything else. The feeling has grown, and it has 
been openly spoken of in the Chamber o{ Deputies.' 
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Senor Sagasta eyidently thinks it better to have the 
people know the worst rather than to deceive them. 
When we read the Spanish reports as given to the 
Spanish people we cannot but wonder that they 
snbmit to it, for they must surely have some means 
of knowing that the reports are, in the main, false 
and purposely misleading. On the one hand, they 
see some official report similar to that published June 
8th, in which it was said " that the American navy under 
Sampson has fiercely attacked Santiago; they made 
three attacks on the forts, which we repulsed ; the Amer- 
icans retired with a heavy loss, estimated at about 
1,500 men. " In addition to this, the report states that 
their loss was immaterial and that our marksmanship 
was ineffective. Almost simultaneously with this re- 
port is published another, giving the true facts of the 
case: immense damage done to their batteries, and 
many men killed and wounded, and practically no 
damage to the American vessels ; and this report is 
proved true by the fact that the vessels steamed in, 
bombarded the forts, received the Spanish fire, and 
sailed away without any sign of loss or damage. 

It does not seem possible that the Spanish people, 
even the most ignorant, can long submit to such a 
course on the part of the Government. 

One short month has made wonderful changes in 
the condition of Spain's navy. That part under Ad- 
miral Montojo in Eastern waters was practically an- 
nihilated by Admiral Dewey. The fleet at Cadiz in- 
cludes practically all of the vessels now available for 
Spanish use, that is, all of any size, save two. In this 
squadron there are the Pelayo, Emperador Carlos F., 
and the Cardinal Cisneros, These are the only vessels. 
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of any size, which are likely to give us any 
trouble. 

With Cervera's fleet i)enned up as it is at Santiago, 
we need have little anxiety in reference to its future 
movements ; and it is not believed that the Cadiz fleet 
will risk a meeting with our fleet. Therefore our in- 
vasion of Cuba and the Philippines is being pushed 
rapidly forward. 



SAN Domingo, West Indies, is feeling very much 
the effect of the Spanish-American war. The 
President of the Dominion has issued a rather remark- 
able lysLper in connection with the proclamation of 
neutrality. In this he states that *' by preserving strict 
neutrality we can succeed in avoiding the gravest 
effects of the conflict, but we cannot protect ourselves 
from its fatal effect on business. Misfortune cannot 
knock at our neighbor's door without bequeathing to 
us a portion of the sorrow it brings. This is felt by 
reduction of credit which affects immediately com- 
mercial interests, and limits the amount of business 
that can be done. 

" The trade of San Domingo is particularly large in 
fruits. During these war-times great diflBioulty is ex- 
perienced in finding vessels to carry the fruit. The 
same trouble is experienced in obtaining grain and 
other necessary material from the United States. 
These productions, too, have been very much advanced 
in price because of the enormous demand created by 
reason of the supplies needed for the American army. 
The prices in San Domingo have therefore been in- 
creased, and continue to steadily rise, and in conse- 
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flUfipce th^ wory ng people are feeling it yery severely, 
\)QCftttse their wj^g^s, on the one hand, are being re- 
duced, and, on the other, the price of food is being 
^vanced." 

President Hei;r©#ux add^ : " At times of hardship 
^ucb aa these, th^ revolutionists seek to poison the 
minds of the people and provoke a revolution against 
th,e jGroverninent." 

The purppse of this circular is evidently to let the 
people know that the Government of San Domingo is 
prep9i»d to do what is right, and at the same time to 
I^otect its interests; and the purpose seems to be to 
Wt^rn the revolutionists that their movements are 
watched, and*that they cannot safely interfere with 
the Government. 



rNE 7th, several men who took part in the fight on 
May Ist arrived at San Francisco. One of them, a 
surgeon from the Olympian has given a very interest- 
ing description of the battle. " In the first assault," 
he says, ^ the flagship took the lead, the othe^' ships 
following in her wake at about four ships' length dis- 
tance apart. The Spanish fleet was closely approached 
as the ships sailed to and fro, each time bringing the 
fleets penrer to each other. While this plan exposed 
the American ships to s^ more severe fire, it gave their 
more expert marksmen excellent opportunity . It wf^s 
Qxoepdingly hot and stiU, and the men suffered ex- 
c^psively from the h^at. When they finally drew off 
fear br^^kfasi it wa^ a great relief to the sailors who 
h^ been irorkii^g ^ the guns. 
'"Poring ib^ first of the fight the Spanish adzniral's 
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ship put out to meet the Olympia, The entire Ameri- 
can fleet concentrated fire upon her, and she was so 
badly damaged that she had to turn and put back. At 
this juncture an eight-inch shell from the Olympia 
struck her stem fairly, and pierced through her boilers 
and her entire length, killing the captain and sixty 
men, and wrecking her machinery. 

"During the heat of the fight two torpedo-boats 
moved out to attack our fleet. They were allowed to 
come within half a mile, when the fire from the Olyvi- 
pia was turned upon them. One went to the bottom, 
and the other was found later, thrown upon the beach 
completely riddled, after the principal Spanish ships 
had been destroyed. 

" The Concord, Petrel, and Raleigh were sent in to 
handle the remaining vessels of the fleet. Our larger 
vessels could not approach closer because of their 
greater draught. Quick work was made of the Span- 
ish vessels, which soon were unable to return fire. 

" During the engagement several shots struck the 
Olympia. One of these struck the side of the ship 
near the hospital ward, and partlv» stunned the chap- 
lain and nurses who were watching the fight through 
the portholes." 

One of the other men, Paymaster Loud, who was 
on the McCidhch, and in a position to witness every 
movement of the American ships, and also those of 
the Spaniards, writes : " For two hours the cannonad- 
ing was kept up. At one time I thought we must really 
put back. It looked as if every gun upon the Spanish 
ships, and those in the batteries and forts, were being 
fired at once. Tons upon tons of projectiles were ap- 
parently falling upon and over our ships; and this 
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great mass of iron and steel might have smik any fleet 
if the Spaniards had not shot like children. Most of 
tlieir shots went wide ; many of them too high, and fell 
over the fleet into the bay beyond. Nearly all of the 
sliips were struck more or less, but no material dam- 
age was done." 



CNSIDEEABLE apprehension is felt in reference 
to the outcome in the Philippine Islands. 

As we told you in a previous number, it is reported 
that the insurgent general, Aguinaldo, has evidently 
in view some exalted position for himself, either gov- 
ernor or dictator, and believes that the United States 
will aid him in securing this position. When he 
finds that we have some ideas of our own on this sub- 
ject, and that our plans may not agree with his, he 
may change his attitude toward us and become an 
uncomfortable customer to deal with. It will certainly 
require great tact on the part of our representative 
in the Philippine Islands to restore order. The natives 
have been so accustomed to be governed by force, 
that it will take them some time to learn our ways, 
and what freedom means to law-abiding citizens. 

It is very possible that it is for these reasons the 
Government is sending a much larger number of troops 
to the islands than was at flrst contemplated, for a 
show of power will unquestionably be necessary in 
establishing a stable government in Spain's former 
possession. 

It is reported that there is a great deal of gold in 
several of the Philippine Islands. No doubt we ,will 
find that these new possessions will prove as valuable 
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as, or even more valuable tkan, Alaska. Wken mere 
was talk of purchasing Alaska there was a great} deal of 
objection raised, and much discussion as to tbe folly 
of purchasing at sucli a great price a land tliat was 
simply a mass of snow and ice. At ihis time many 
persons are not slow in criticising those who advocate 
the retention of the Philippines, for thej^ consider 




BRIDGE OVER PASTG RIVER^ MANILA. 

them as some sort of useless and extremely hot tropi- 
cal islands, not taking the troilble to inform them- 
selves either as to their size or their wealtli. 

Europeans living in the city of Manila have ex- 
pressed great fear that there will be a general inas^acre 
by the insurgents. The insurgent army lias been 
greatly increased in and around the city. Oiitpdst 
after outpost has fallen into their hand^, ^nd it is 
almost certain tllat the garrison c^n Ixold out but & 
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short time. The insurgents have cut off the food 
supplies, and all attempts to open communication 
between other Spanish garrisons and Manila have 
proved fruitless. Our £eet absolutely controls the 
harbor, and all ingress from that side is impossible; 
and the insurgents have established a line of entrench- 
ments around the city that are absolutely impassable. 

News of the capitulation of the city is expected at 
any moment. 

We mentioned in our last number that a despatch 
had been received from our ambassador in London 
that Manila had surrendered. He says that there 
was no foundation for the statement. 

By way of Madrid a report is received that General 
Augusti has been endeavoring to obtain the assistance 
of the inhabitants, and that he expects to exhaust 
every means of resistance before surrendering. It 
would appear, however, that he considers the position 
almost helpless, and contemplates capitulation at an 
early date. 



WEt)KESDAT, the 8th, the army sailed from 
Tampa. Later news was received to the effect 
that it was to be held at Key West for further orders. 
The total force sent on the transports numbers about 
20,000. tart of the regular cavalry was sent un- 
mounted, and the men are dissatisfied, for they are 
accustomed to ride, and are not fitted for the duties of 
infantry. 

This army of invasion consists of sixteen regiments 
of the regular army and eleven of volunteers. Li ad- 
dition to this there is a battalion of enginee3:s, a de* 
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tachment of the signal corx)Sy and five squadrons of 
cavalry, together with four batteries of light, and two 
of heavy, artillery. 

Although it was pretty definitely known that the 
troojM were to attempt a landing, the Gk>vemment was 
extremely desirous that this news should not become 
public, for fear that Spain might send word to Cuba, 
and make possible a successful demonstration against 
us at the x)oint of landing. 

Considerable embarrassment might be caused if the 
Spanish in Cuba were to learn where our troops 
were to land and should decide to ruin the landing- 
place. This would necessitate building piers, as the 
heavy artillery cannot be handled except where there 
is a regular landing-place. 

June 14th the first of the transports started from 
Key West after weeks of waiting. The fleet consisted 
of thirty-five troop-ships, four tenders, and fourteen 
war-ships to convoy the fleet. 

The troops were embarked as long ago as June 6th; 
but when the vessels were all ready to start an order 
came calling a halt. This order came after several of 
the vessels had started, and it was necessary to send 
the gunboat Castine to overhaul and bring them back 
again. It was reported that the cause of the delay 
was the sighting of Spanish vessels off the coast; but 
the men could not conceal their disappointment. Late 
Saturday evening, the 11th, one of the small tugs 
steamed from ship to ship with an order to stand 
ready to sail by daybreak. In spite of the heavy 
storm, cheers were heard on every vessel as the soldiers 
heard the welcome news. It was Tuesday, the 14th, 
however, before the ships got away. 
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p^lA^I The Vesuvius has at last had a chance to 

try her famous dynamite-guns. 
news ^^^ ^^ ^ peculiar vessel and the only 
one of her kind. Instead of having guns 
mounted so that they may swing around, and up and 
down, her guns are built solidly into her forward 
part. These guns are 54 feet long and with a bore 
15 inches in diameter. 

Compressed air is used in place of powder, and the 
projectiles are sent the distance required by ^using 
greater or less pressure of air. 

The projectiles look like enormous patent sky- 
rockets, for they consist of a head, like the body of 
the rocket, 7 feet long and 14i inches in diameter; to 
this is attached a rod with a set of spiral wings at the 
end, which make the projectile go straight and head 
first. 

The destructive power of these aerial torpedoes 
may be imagined when it is known that they contain 
over 200 pounds of gun-cotton. It is said by experts 
that if one of these shells exploded in the water with- 
in fifty feet of an unarmored vessel it would completely 
destroy her, and that a vessel hit by one would be blown 
to pieces. 

It was late at night when the Vesuvius crept in to 
within six hundred yards of the shore near Santiago 
harbor. With a sound hardly louder than a cough 
the first projectile left its gun. A moment later 
there was a terrific explosion on shore, and rocks and 
earth were blown high in the air. But three shots 
were fired. Two wrought great havoc on land; the 
third passed over the promontory and fell in the 
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liarbor behind, with what effect we cannot at present 
say. 

Lieutenant Blue has made another plucky trip. 
Under instructions from Admiral Sampson he landed 
about fifteen miles west of Santiago, and, accompanied 
by Cuban guides, finally reached an observation point 
about siz or seven miles from the city. From this 
place he was able to locate the different vessels of Cer- 
vera's fleet and also the encampments of the Spanish 
troops about the city. In addition he obtained much 
valuable information; the trip was most successful. 

Our marines who landed near Caimanera have had 
their hands full keeping at bay the layg© force of Span- 
iards which surrounds them. On the 14th, Lieutenant 
Colonel Huntington sent out scouting parties, in- 
st^cting them to carry the fight into the Spanish 
camPi and if possible to destroy their water supply. 
These scouting parties separated and started through 
the thickets, soon locating the different parties of the 
Spaniards in the bush. They succeeded in destroying 
the signal-station, and also the tank and windmill 
from which the Spaniards obtained their supply of 
water. The fighting was desperate, but the Spaniards 
were not able to withstand the spirited charges of the 
Americans, and soon retreated, leaving several hun- 
dred dead and wounded behind, and a number of 
prisoners in the hands of our sailors. It is reported 
through the Cuban scouts that large reinforcements 
are arriving from Santiago. The Spaniards evidently 
believe that the landing of the main army of invasion 
is to take place at this point. 
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CUSHING'S FAMOUS EXPLOIT. 

Fthe report of Admiral Sampson on the bravety 
and coolness of Lieutenant Hobson and his men 
in sinking the Merrimac in the entrance to the harbor 
of Santiago, the deed is spoken of as the bravest since 
Cushing's destruction of the Albemarle. 

William Barker Gushing was a young man when 
the Civil War broke out — only a little over eighteen. 
He had been to the Naval Academy, but had resigned 
before the beginning of the war. Li May, 1861, he 
volunteered, and was made a master's mate. From 
the beginning of his career in the navy he showed 
great bravery and coolness, and won the esteem and 
trust of his superiors. 

He had risen to be a lieutenant by 1864, when it 
was decided to make an attempt to destroy the Alhe- 
inarle, a remarkable vessel called a ram, which had 
been built by the Confederates and had done great 
damage. The Confederates had no ship-yards in 
which to build vessels, and very poor facilities for 
getting the iron to cover them. At that time, you 
will remember, there were practically no ironclads. 
Vessels of war, like merchant ships, were almost all 
built of wood, an ironclad being a rare thing. Even 
those ships which were armored were very diflferent 
from modem vessels, being built of wood, and the 
armor being put on as an outside coat. So it was 
with the Albemarle, She was built some miles up the 
Boanoke Biver, off Albemarle Bay, and the iron and 
the bolts for her armor had to be collected in the 
country round about. 
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The Albemarle had been very successful in sink- 
ing a number of Northern gunboats^ and escaping 
always with none or very slight injuries. Two so- 
called picket-boats were constructed at New York 
under plans of officers of the navy. They were like 
little steam launches, with the forward part decked 
over; and on this deck a twelve-pound howitzer was 
mounted. A howitzer is a large calibre smooth-bore 
cannon. At the bow was rigged what was called a 
spar-torpedo, being a quantity of explosive at the end 
of a long stick or spar, and so controlled by ropes 
that it could be moved as desired, and fired when in 
place. These boats were sent to Norfolk by canal 
when finished in October, 1864, and Gushing, having 
volunteered to attempt the destruction of the Albe- 
marle, was placed in charge. One of these picket- 
boats had been sunk in crossing the bay. 

When all the preparations were made, which took 
several days, an attempt was made on the night of the 
26th of October. But the little boat unfortunately ran 
aground, and it was too late, when she was floated, to 
go ahead that night. The expedition was therefore 
put off until the next night. 

The Albemarle was tied up to dock at a place called 
Plymouth, and the officers, fearing an attempt might 
be made to blow her up, had taken great precautioDS. 
A thousand soldiers were on guard along the river 
front, and a crew of sixty men was on the vessel. 
Guns were kept loaded and ready, and fires were kept 
burning in the town to light up the river. The most 
effective protection, however, consisted of cypress logs 
fastened together and made into a sort of protecting 
raft surrounding the vessel. The night of the 27th 
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was dark and stormy, and Gushing set out at mid- 
night with a small crew, and having in tow an armed 
cutter. 

The original plan was to land on the shore below 
the vessel, take her by surprise, and if possible 
capture her, and float her down the river; if this was 
unsuccessful, she was to be blown up. 

When the party had almost reached the Albemarle, 
a dog began to bark furiously, and aroused the sentry, 
who challenged the picket-boat, and, getting no an- 
swer, fired his musket as an alarm signal. Instantly 
all was excitement on shore : the fires were made to 
blaze up, the men sprang to arms, bells were rung, 
and all was confusion. 

Seeing that secrecy was now out of the question 
Gushing ordered his boat driven at full speed toward 
the Albemarle. As he approached he found out what 
he had not before known, that she was protected by 
the log raft. His wit and coolness did not desert 
him, however. He swung his little vessel out into 
the stream to get the headway for a dash, expecting 
that he could drive her right over the slimy logs, — 
this he successfully did. All this time, since the 
alarm, the party was under a small-arms fire, so fierce 
that their clothes were shot through and through and 
the sole was shot off one of Gushing's shoes. Luckily 
the Gonfederate cannon missed fire. When she passed 
over the logs the torpedo-boat was within ten feet of 
the Albemarle, and Gushing coolly lowered his torpedo 
under her side and fired it, although as he did so the 
Gonfederates could be plainly seen only ten feet away, 
pointing a great cannon at the frail little boat and her 
brave crew. The trigger of the torpedo was pulled, 
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and with a great explosion a hole was blown in the 
bottom of the K^m, which one of her officers described 
as " big enough to drive a wagon in." The explosion 
came none too soon, for almost at the same second 
th^ Confederates fired from a great rifled gun a charge 
of one hundred pounds of canister, which passed over 
the heads of the attackers, the aim being destroyed 
by the great heave of the ship from the explosion of 
the torpedo. 

Some of Cushing's men surrendered when called 
upon, but he told every man to save himself and took 
to the water. He swam several miles ; and, after hiding 
in a swamp, returned in an exhausted condition tp 
the squadron. For coolness and bravery there has 
probably never been a greater naval feat. 

The action of Lieutenant Hobson, in taking the 
Merrimac into Santiago and coming to £|Jichor, as he 
did, as coolly as if in a friendly haybor, ai^d then 
blowing her up, all under a heavy fire at close range, 
shows that the Aiperican navy of to-day does not 
lack its cool, determined heroes. 
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We publish with this week's issue a 
summary of the war revenue bill, believing 
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PditdP having been generally published. 

The new war bonds have already been 
subscribed several times over. Before they were is- 
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sned it was predicted in many qnarters that one hun- 
dred million could not be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. The great confidence that the people have in 
the Goyemment is shown by the fact that one thou- 
sand million could have been raised if wanted. 

In a recent issue we published a circular of the 
Dearborn Morgan School Auxiliary of the New York 
Ambulance Bed Cross Society, but failed to give the 
name of the president, who is also acting treasurer. 
Communications should be addressed to Monroe 
Douglas Eobinson, Overlook, Orange, N. J. 



Jliisiperi to CorresDotidemi 

J. T. A. — The Wilmingtmi is a gunboat mounting 
eighteen guns. 
Miss A. T., Ocean Grove, N. J. — 

The Turbina, an experimental boat built in Eu- 
rope, is said to be the fastest ever launched. She 
has made nearly forty miles an hour under favorable 
conditions. 

The purchase of the Holland, has not been an- 
nounced by the Government as yet. The owners of 
this vessel oflfered recently to take her into the harbor 
of Santiago and make a practical test, provided the 
Government would compensate them for every Spanish 
vessel destroyed. This oflfer was refused, as it would 
be classed as privateering. 

One of our subscribers has forwarded an admirable 
suggestion for a flag for the Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
The design contains the British jack with the stars 
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arranged in the •triangles formed by the crosses; the 
field of the flag is composed of seven alternate white 
and red stripes. 

xm Book! 

IT is our great privilege to review from time to time 
the new books for boys and girls, published by 
our great publishing houses. Occasionally ad- 
vance copies are sent by them, that the reviews 
may appear simultaneously with the publication. 
This, of course, is a great aid to those of our sub- 
scribers who are teachers and seeking information as 
to new publications. During the past week advance 
sheets of an unusual book were received — unusual be- 
cause it would seem to represent many years of care- 
ful study of children and nature, though it is merely 
a primer or first reading-book. It has not been our 
pleasure heretofore to see a more exquisite handling 
of this difficult task, the beginning of reading. The 
word-building, senteiice-formation, and acquisition 
of vocabulary are so tactfully handled as to carry 
the pupil over the more or less monotonous repeti- 
tions necessary, without consciousness of this monot- 
ony. The consistent course of nature study woven 
through, and forming the basis of, the book is its 
greatest charm ; the use of well-selected verses adds 
to this marvellously. 

Permission to give title of book and name of the 
author has been withheld. We shall give them later. 




eurrent ptory 

N officer of the Cuban insurgents 
recently arrived in New York 
with important despatches for 
the Cuban Junta from General 
Kodriguez, the insurgent com- 
mander of Havana province. 
^^^ ^ This officer and a Cuban pilot 

had made their way from the 
insurgent camp into the city of Havana, and spent 
several days there for the purpose of obtaining 
as much information as possible. They left the 
neighborhood of the city in a small boat of which 
they had taken possession, and rowed out to sea with 
the intention of reaching one of the American block- 
ading squadron. For three days they rowed about 
without food; they were picked up on Saturday, 
the 18th. 

They report that there are no supplies of rice, corn, 
or potatoes in Havana, and the supply of flour is so 
limited that it brings fifty cents a pound. The army 
has been placed on half rations, and the poor people 
are practically starving. All their horses and mules 
have been seized, and are being held in reserve to be 
used, if necessary, for food. Many of them have al- 
ready been used for this purpose to supply the army. 
The street cars in Havana have almost entirely dis- 

^iltliority for pronunciation of proper names : Century Dictionary, 
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continaed serrice, becatise the ho]«es are needed for 
other and better purposes. This messei^er reports 
that the statement that vessels have run the blockade 
and taken supplies to Havana is false. He says 
that occasionally a fishing-vessel does slip in, but the 
food received in this way amounts to practically 
nothing. 

Work on the defences has been continued day and 
night. Torpedoes have been placed in the harbor 
across the entrance, and arrangements have been made 
to use the automobile torpedoes in case of attack. 
These torpedoes are guided from the shore and pro- 
I)elled by storage batteries or compressed air. 

There are no Spanish war-vessels in Havana har- 
bor except the Alfonso XIL and three or four small 
gimboats. It is reported that two new batteries, in 
which are mounted three eleven-inch modem guns, 
have been built just east of Morro Castle, and other 
batteries are being built. The trocha from Guana- 
boca has had additional forts built on it in order 
to protect the approach to Havana from that direc- 
tion. 

At Cardenas there is even greater suffering than at 
Havana, as the people receive no supplies, and are 
reduced to almost as great straits as the Parisians 
were at the time of the siege of Paris in the Franco- 
Prussian War, for small animals bring large prices, 
and even the dogs in town are being used for food. 

It is said that Havana is receiving supplies from 
the south side of the island. The water there is too 
shallow for the large boats to enter, but the supplies 
are being sent from Central American ports and landed 
at the Isle of Pines. These cargoes are ferried across 
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to the mainland and shipped to Havana, a distance of 
about forty miles. 

Our Govenwnent will undoubtedly take some pleas- 
ures to interfere, for of course the reduction of Ha- 
vana will depend largely upon the shutting off of all 
kinds of supplies. 

It is believed that the Government will not attempt 
a bombardment of Havana, but will adopt the slower 
aud surer course of closely investing the place from 
all sides, and force it to surrender. This course will 
involve less loss of life, as great damage would be 
done to any of our vessels, if, indeed, they were not 
sunk, should they be struck by the projectiles from 
the great Krupp guns on the fortifications at the 
mouth of the hai'bor. 

In apparent contradiction of the above reports, it is 
said in Washington that our Navy Department has 
known for some time that supplies of all kinds wiih 
the exception of war material have been shipped into 
Havana by way of the southern ports. These ports 
are not blockaded because the shallow water prevents 
our vessels from approaching. It is said that the 
Government does not wish to cut off food supplies 
to such an extent that the civilians in Havana will 
be left to starve, as this part of the population is 
what our Government wishes particularly to protect. 
Other plans for the reduction of the city may be used. 

As soon as Santiago has been disposed of, our fleet 
will be at liberty to pay attention to the southern 
side of the island, and steps will then be taken to cut 
off food supplies if it is thought best to starve Ha- 
vana into surrender. 

« 4 4 « li 4 
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Wire-Cutters for the Trocha 



ALAEGE number of very powerful wire-cuttiDg 
instruments have been ordered by the Govern- 
ment to be used by our army in opening a way through 
the famous trocha. The value of these instruments 




A SECTION OF THE TROCHA IN CUBA. 
Copyright by R. H. RuMeU. 

will be very readily understood when it is seen what 
the trocha is like. The men will make short work of 
this great tangle of barbed wire, and the trocha will 
th«n cea»e to be a material obstacle to their progress. 
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Very possibly many of these wire-cutters will be sent 
ahead for the use of the insurgents who are operating 
in and about Havana. 



TUNE 20 a despatch was received by the Navy 
J Department from Commander Watson command- 
ing the vessels blockading the north coast of Cuba, 
which undoubtedly refers to Lieutenant Hobson and 
his fellow prisoners. It reads as follows : " Captain- 
general states Spanish Government refuses to ex- 
change prisoners." 

The refusal of the Spanish Government to permit 
the exchange of the brave fellows who took the Mer- 
rimac into the harbor of Santiago is hard to ex- 
plain. There have been many reports published in 
the papers, and rumors circulated to the effect that 
these prisoners are kept for the purpose of placing 
them where they may protect Spanish fortifications 
by their presence, for it is known that we will not 
fire at places where they are supposed to be confined; 
or else that it is intended by the Spaniards that they 
shall be placed where they may be killed by the 
American bullets. But these reports cannot be founded 
on fact, for Spanish officials are men, not brutes. 

No doubt exchange is refused because the Spanish 
officials do not consider it advisable to allow the re- 
turn of these men who have seen more or less of the in- 
side of the defences; this is no doubt the real reason 
why they are held for the present. They know full 
well that no half measures will be used in retaliating 
if any cruel or inhuman methods are used in the treat- 
ment of Hobson and his companions. It may be that 
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the Spaniards are holding the brave fellows in order 
that they may be exchanged for some high official — 
Cervera, for instance, if captured. 

4 ti ti « « « 

GENERAL SHAPTEK has landed in Cuba. The 
landing took place about twelve miles west of 
Santiago. General Shafter with his staflf and Admiral 
Sampson with his chief of staflf landed opposite Gen- 
eral Garcia's camp, and had a conference with Gen- 
eral Garcia in reference to future plans. 

The fleet of transports stopped about twenty miles 
off shore, with the exception of the one carrying Gen- 
eral Shafter's pennant, which sailed in, as General 
Shafter wished to consult with Admiral Sampson in 
reference to landing. Later they met General Garcia, 
as has been stated, but the plans discussed were of 
course kept secret. 

The trip to Cuba was made without accident. 
There were several cases of typhoid fever among the 
soldiers, but none serious ; also one or two cases of 
measles on board. The men are delighted at the 
prospect of getting ashore and going to work. 

Thursday, June 23, the first of the troops landed 
at Baiquiri (Bae-ke-re), about fifteen miles east of 
the entrance to the harbor of Santiago. 

It is thought that Aguadores will be chosen as the 
landing-place for part of the troops, as there is a 
wharf there which was built for an iron company, and 
is suitable for landing the heavy guns of the siege-train. 
It is reported, however, that the Spaniards have es- 
tablished batteries in that neighborhood, so placed 
that they may be used with great eflfect in case of an 
attempted landing. Should this place be chosen^ these 
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batteries musi 5rst be silenced, and to do this will take 
time. Then it will take several days to land the im- 
mense quantity of ammanition and stores necessary 
for the nse of the troops, as but one ship can tie np 
at the wharf at a time. 

Cable communication with the United States has 
been opened by way of Guantanamo. The cable 
steamer is at that place with supplies and men to es- 
tablish shore communication with General Shatter as 
soon as a permanent camp is established. 

i( « « « 4 4 

ris reported that the President will not wait to 
hear from Lieutenant Hobson to reward him for 
his brave deed in Santiago harbor. It is said that 
it has been definitely decided to transfer him from 
the construction corps of the navy to the line, and 
make him lieutenant-commander at once. It had been 
at first proposed to wait for Hobson'si)ersonal expres- 
sion as to his choice between transfer to the line or 
promotion in the construction corps, but the ques- 
tion of his immediate release is so doubtful, and 
chances against his returning alive so many, that the 
Government does not wish to delay the promotion of 
the gallant lieutenant.* 

4 4 4 ti 4 4 

OUK authorities have been criticised by the for- 
eign papers for making so much stir about the 
capture of Santiago. The London Times made a 
statement that "no direct military object will be 
gained by the capture of Santiago." 

In mating this criticism the writer no doubt had 
in mind that the loss of Santiago would not nlfect tha 
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military strength of the Spaniards in Cuba to any 
great extent. But the presence of Cervera, and the 
large number of Spanish troops at this point, virtu- 
aUy cut off from communication with Blanco, was no 
doubt overlooked by this critic. 

It will be a great piece of good fortune if the 
United States is successful in disposing of these 
troops and Cervera's fleet. Even though this may 
not be done immediately, our troops may be placed 
in such positions as te insure the retention of this 
section of the Spanish force in Santiago, thereby pre- 
venting interruption in the operations against Havana. 





JHE mines in Cuban harbors may 
not prove a very serious ob- 
stacle after all. Had they been 
properly laid, two of our vessels 
would have been in dry-dock now for 
repairs or else at the bottom of one 
of the harbors. Eecently the Texas 
discovered that something was trail- 
ing astern, evidently having been 
fouled by the screw. When exami- 
nation was made it was discovered 
that a mine had been picked up. This was found to 
contain sufficient gun-cotton to have seriously injured 
or destroyed the vessel, had it exploded. The Marble- 
head also had an experience of the same kind, but 
without serious result. 

Commodore Schley has contradicted the report, 
reoeutly published, that the pilot sent him from 
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Kingston, Jamaica, was a Spanish spy. He states 
that the man has furnished him with valuable infor- 
mation and charts of Santiasco harbor. 



JUNE 16 Admiral Sampson's fleet bombarded the 
batteries of Santiago for the third time. Only 
Morro Castle was spared; the other batteries were 
badly wrecked. The Spaniards at first replied to the 
fire, but not a ship was struck. 

The night before, the Vesuvius was sent in and given 
a second chance. Three projectiles, each Containing 
two hundred and fifty pounds of gun-cotton, were sent 
over the fortifications at the entrance, the purpose be- 
ing to drop them into the bay back of Morro Castle, 
and, if possible, destroy the torpedo-boat destroyers 
lying there. Two of the charges went into the bay, as 
no report was heard; the third exploded with terrific 
violence on Cayo Smith. Spanish prisoners report 
that the citizens of Santiago say that the Americans 
are throwing earthquakes into the harbor. The shot 
that struck Cayo Smith, these Spaniards say, de- 
stroyed the battery, killing every man in it. 

The bombardment by the fleet began at five o'clock 
in the morning. The gun captains were ordered to fire 
with great deliberation ; but, in spite of this, the fire 
was so rapid that it seemed an almost continuous 
report. In fifteen minutes one heavy battery^ was 
wrecked; the Texas dropped a shell into the powder 
magazine and there was a terrific explosion. 

The batteries on the east of Morro Castle were not 
so easily reached with the projectiles, though many 
shells were successfully placed. In one case a gun was 
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thrown into the air, having been struck in the muzzle 
by a shell. 



A MESSENGER from one of the Spanish com- 
manders was recently killed while attempting 
to penetrate the Cuban lines. The despatch which he 
was carrying contains the official Spanish version of 
the attack of the Americans upon the batteries in the 
harbor of Guantanamo. Its contents have been veri- 
fied by extracts from a Spanish newspaper published 
in Santiago, which was forwarded to our lines by the 
Cubans. 

This intercepted despatch is addressed to the " Gen- 
eral Commander of the MiUtary Division, Santiago," 
and states that the " American fleet appeared before 
the port of Caimanera and set fire to the Playa del 
Este, the cannonading lasting until five o'clock in the 
afternoon. As the Playa del Este has only two muz- 
zle-loading guns and sand intrenchments, the detach- 
ment could do nothing before six ships, firing on 
them from all sides, and they retired to Managua and 
to Cuzco Hill, where they remain to-day, making sal- 
lies on the beach." 

" I have also taken Enanto passes," the officer adds, 
" and the vigilant gunboat Magne is ready to fall on 
them where damage can be done. I remain in Cai- 
manera, and will only leave when I think it is neces- 
sary. I have not been able to antagonize the Ameri- 
can ships with rifle fire. The forts Sandoval and 
Cayo Toro used their pieces of artillery, but their 
effectiveness was interfered with by the shortness of 
their range. Sandoval has not over seven rounds of 
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armor-piercing projectiles, and the Caimanera did 
not fire, reserving its fire until the ships entered the 
channel. This is where its guns reach. Since Satur- 
day the Americans have cut the cables, which are at 
the entrance and centre of the harbor, and I have not 
been able to reach them. But they have not again 
molested me except with two cannon shots Monday." 

The letter states that it is thought that the Ameri- 
cans purpose laying torpedoes at this point, and sug- 
gests that some of the Spanish vessels be sent there. 
It also states that half rations are being served out, 
and that it will be possible to reach the .end of the 
month only, especially so far as bread is concerned. 

The letter closes with a statement that a trusted 
messenger had also been sent by way of the sea, and 
is signed " Felix Pareja, Commander Second Brigade, 
Eastern Military Division, Cuba." 
. This letter was forwarded from Camp McCalla, 
Guantanamo, June 17th, by way of Jamaica. The 
camp at Guantanamo has been named after Com- 
mander McCalla, of the Marblehead. 



THE insurgents are extremely active in and about 
Santiago. General Garcia has reached that 
neighborhood with four thousand troops, having come 
by forced marches from Banes. 

On the 19th, Garcia was taken on board the flag- 
ship by the gunboat VixeUy which picked him up at 
General Babi's camp, eighteen miles west of Santiago. 
He had a long consultation with Admiral Sampson 
regarding operations against Santiago. 

General Qarcia says the Spaniards are starving and 
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camiot hold out much longer, and that the war in the 
island cannot last many months. It is planned to 
land several regiments of our troops at Guantanamo, 
in order that it may be held as a base for supplies 
until Santiago falls. The marines at Camp McCalla 
have not been molested by the Spaniards during the 
past few days, the Spaniards probably having had 
sufficient experience with the fighting qualities of 
these men. It is estimated that over three hundred 
have been killed or wounded since the marines landed. 

(larcia's troops will prove of great assistance to our 
men, for they are thoroughly familiar with all of the 
passes in and about Santiago. 

In speaking of the war, Garcia said to a corresx>ond- 
ent : " I think the war will be over in a few months. 
You can beat the Spaniards easily, but it is very hard 
to drive them out." It is believed that the purpose 
of General Shafter is so to surround the Spanish army 
as to force a decisive action of some kind, and so end 
the matter. If this is not done, the war may degen- 
erate into a series of skirmishes very similar to the 
Cuban-Spanish War. 



PB some weeks our vessels have been on the look- 
out for the British ship Twickenham^ which it 
was reported was to furnish coal to the Spanish ves- 
sels at Martinique. When it was learned that this 
vessel had left Martinique bound for Jamaica, the St 
Louis started out to intercept her, and succeeded in 
making the capture. It seems that our Government 
was advised by our consul at Martinique that the 
TwicJcenham had arrived with a cargo of coal con- 
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signed to the Spanish consul, which the local govern- 
ment would not permit that oflScial to receive, and 
that the vessel had thereupon sailed with the evident 
intention of discharging the cargo at some Cuban 
port. When captured, the captain of the Twichen- 
lunn expressed comi>lete ignorance as to the destina- 
tion of the coal he was carrying. Our Government 
will not, however, let the vessel go until the question 
is settled as to what it was intended to do with the 
coal. 




HE Naval Reserves on 
board the Yankee, accord- 
ing to reports, have been 
doing Home very excellent work. 
Ckiinmaiider Brownson has been very 
sti-ict i u his discipline and has spared no 
effort in making old tars of the young 
fellows. Practice with the guns has 
been constant, and every incentive is 
offered to the men to perfect themselves in seamanship. 
Every precaution in reference to the health of the 
crew has been enforced in the strictest fashion. The 
men are obliged to wear flannels at night, for the nights 
in the tropics are almost as cool as the days are hot, 
and it is at this time that the fevers are contracted. 

Letters received from the men speak in the highest 
terms of their commander, and it is evident that com- 
mander and crew are in perfect sympathy with each 
other, and work together in a way that will make them 
famous. 
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There have been but two serious mishaps on board. 
In one case the cartridge in one of the guns hung fire 
and exploded when the breech was opened, killing 
one of the marines. While in Santiago one of the 
Spanish shells burst over the vessel, and one of the 
fragments struck Solon Kennedy, one of the crew, 
inflicting quite a severe^ wound. It is expected that 
he will recover. 



A MANIFESTO has recently been pubUshed by the 
merchants of Barcelona, Spain, setting forth the 
certain ruin that is being brought on Spain by this 
Spanish-American war, and apparently advocating 
the surrender of Cuba before it is too late. This is 
very significant, as the inhabitants of Barcelona and 
that part of Spain have been among the stoutest de- 
fenders of the policy of keeping Cuba at all hazards. 

This section of Spain is the centre of a manufactur- 
ing district, and large fortunes have been made from 
Cuban trade. It also furnishes the larger part of the 
war supplies for the Government, and one would sup- 
pose would be the last from which should come the 
suggestion of a change in the war policy. That these 
merchants have suggested this is a sure sign that they 
see that which is so clear to all the world, namely, 
that Spain has no chance, and that to save what she 
has left she must move quickly and stop the war. 

The forlorn hope that foreign nations might inter- 
vene seems to have been given up in Spain. Eeports 
are being published from time to time that supplies 
are being furnished by foreign nations. But it must 
not be overlooked that, if* they are, it is probably the 
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work of private mannfactnrers, which it is ahnost 
impossible to prevent. At the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War much contraband material was shipped 
from this country, in spite of the precautions of our 
Government to prevent it. If this could be done from 
a country so distant, it is not strange that it is done 
at this time in Europe. 



npHE Spanish fleet at Cadiz is very much like the 
* king of France in the old nursery rhyme, 
** went to sea and then went back again." 

Some days ago it was reported to have sailed 
from Cadiz through the Straits of Gibraltar, and many 
people thought that it had started for the Philippines. 
When it started there was a great display at Cadiz, 
and much enthusiasm, but it is now believed that 
there was no intention of going to the Philippine 
Islands, .or in fact doing anything beyond taking a 
practice cruise to mislead our Government and the 
Spanish x>eople, for the fleet has put into a Spanish 
port again. The Spanish x>eople have openly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at the apparent inactivity 
of this fleet, no steps having been taken to recover the 
ground lost in the Philippines. 



WHEN the transports arrived in Honolulu harbor, 
Hawaii, on their way to Manila, the people 
turned out and gave our men a cordial welcome. The 
troops were given a run on shore, and were granted 
the freedom of the city. 
President Dole and his cabinet had a reoeption for 
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the officers and an entertainment for the soldiers. The 
affair was very informal, and the greatest cordiality 
was shown on all sides. 

The Spanish consul at Honolulu raised serious 
objections to this entertainment of the troops, and 
sent to the Hawaiian Minister of Foreign Affairs a 
protest in which he stated that he entered " a formal 
protest with the Hawaiian Government against the 
constant violations of neutrality in this harbor while 
actual war exists between Spain and the United 
States." 

The Hawaiian minister replied to this communica- 
tion that, " Owing to the relations now existing be- 
tween this country and the United States, this Govern- 
ment has not issued a proclamation of neutrality in 
reference to the present conflict, but on the contrary 
has tendered to the United States privileges and as- 
sistance, for which reason your protest cannot receive 
further consideration than to acknowledge its receipt. " 

4 4 4 4 4 « 

TEOUBLE has broken out among the Albanians 
in Berane, near the border of Montenegro, and 
the situation there is very grave. It resembles the 
troubles which preceded the Servia-Montenegro War 
against Turkey in 76, and it is to avenge the death 
of Christians in Albania. 

Many outrages have been committed. ^ The Sultan 
has despatched troops to the disturbed district, and 
there has been much fighting. 

It is reported that the Albanians have killed many 
women and children. Turkish soldiers have been 
sent to the districts, and are using very severe meas- 
ures to put down the revolt. 
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^ i ^HE great college boat race between the 'Varsity 

A crews of Harvard, Yale, and Cornell was rowed 
on Thursday, June 23, at New London. Plucky 
Cornell is again the winner. 

The race was postponed from the day before on 
account of the weather. Thursday was an almost 
perfect day, and the three crews lined up for the final 
struggle, with everything in lavor of a good race. 

As the crews paddled to their places, the crowds 
which lined the shore of the Thames and crowded the 
boats and observation cars cheered their favorites to 
the echo; flags waved and whistles blew. Then 
promptly at halJ-past twelve a great hush fell over 
the multitude as the boats took their positions and 
the referee's voice was heard calling out: "Are you 
ready, Cornell? Are you ready, Yale? Are you 
ready. Harvard? Are you all ready?" Then the 
sharp crack of a pistol, a dash of twenty-four pairs 
of oars into the water, and the great race had begun. 

Yale caught the water a fraction of a second before 
her two competitors, and the bow of her boat jumped 
to the front. Cornell at first pulled the quicker 
stroke, 38 to the minute; Yale and Harvard but 36. 

Each was trying to secure the lead, and in the first 
few sec(3nds there was a desperate struggle for this 
advantage. Then they all settled down to their work. 

At the end of the first eighth of a mile Yale was a 
few feet ahead of Cornell, and Harvard the last of the 
three. At the quarter mile Yale had a clear lead of 
one-half a length, but the rowing of the Cornell crew 
was simply superb. Poor Harvard was keeping 
pluckily at her work, but the race was lost to her 
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from the very beginning, as she was clearly out- 
classed. 

At the half mile the order was : Cornell first, Yale a 
third of a boat length behind, and Harvard two boat 
lengths behind Yale. 

From this time forward the order of the procession 
did not change, Cornell rowing a steady 32 to the 
minute and Harvard and Yale 34 strokes, until the 
final half mile was reached. 

Never has better work been done in a boat than 
that done by the plucky Cornell boys. Uniform 
throughout and with a snap due to conscious power 
and skill, they forged slowly ahead of the other boats, 
until at the two-mile flag two lengths of clear water 
were between their boat and Yale's. As the fourth 
and last mile was begun this had grown to four 
lengths. Then came the final struggle, the Yale crew 
struggling manfuUy, determined to fight it out to the 
last. Harvard hopelessly but pluckily winding up the 
procession, and Cornell — the victorious Cornell —con- 
tinuing her stroke with clock-like regularity, crossing 
the line four lengths in advance of Yale. 

Net a man in either of the crews gave out. It was 
a contest won by pure pluck and skill. 



|^|a^| Wednesday, June 22, the landing of 

troops was begun at Baiquiri (bae-ke-re), 

a small town about fifteen miles from the 

entrance to Santiago harbor. 

There are good docks at this place, and a road leads 

from there to Santiago. These were, no doubt, the 

reasons for selecting it. 
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Before the landing was begun the Spanish troops 
were driven away by a brisk fire from our ships, and 
our men met with no opposition when they reached 
the shore. 

Thursday, skirmishers under Gteneral Lawton, 
aided by a force of five thousand Cubans under 
Generals Babi and Gbjcia, were thrown forward to 
engage the enemy, and it is reported that brisk fight- 
ing was kept up all that day and night. 

On Friday, June 24, we met with our first am- 
bush in the Cuban campaign. 

Early on that morning four troops of the First Cav- 
alry, four of the Tenth, and eight of Eoosevelt's Bough 
Biders, less than one thousand in all, advanced on foot 
to aid Lawton's skirmishers and open the way to 
Santiago. 

When about five miles from that place they were 
met by a heavy force of Spaniards, estimated at over 
two thousand, who attacked them fiercely from the 
thick woods through which th^ road ran. 

The Spanish troops had every advantage, as they 
were strongly ambuscaded, and the first intimation 
that our men had of the presence of the enemy was a 
terrific fire from the thickets on the mountain-sides. 

In spite of the fact that they were greatly outnum- 
bered, our men went forward with great dash and 
bravery, and drove the Spaniards before them. 

According to reports published Monday, seventeen 
of our men were killed and at least fifty wounded. 
The greatest loss was among the Bough Biders, who 
led the other troops. The officers killed were : Captain 
A. K. Capron and Sergeant Hamilton Fish, Jr. ; Pri- 
vates Hefner, Emroe, Leggett, Bus^ell, Dawson, Dp- 
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herty, and Irvine, of the Eough Eiders; and Dix, 
Krupp, Bjork, Kolbe, Dannut, Berlin, and Stark of 
the First Cavalry, and Corporal White of the Tenth. 

The wounded were : Major Brodie, Captain McClin- 
tock, and Lieutenant J. *K. Thomas, of the Eough 
Eiders; Captain Knox, Major Bell, and Lieutenant 
Bryam, of the Cavalry, and about fifty privates. 

Hamilton Fish, Jr., who was killed, was one of the 
best-known young men in New York. He was a 
grandson of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State in 
President Grant's Cabinet, and a nephew of Stuy vesant 
Fish, former speaker of the New York assembly. 
Mr. Fish was a graduate of Columbia, and one of the 
crew which won at Poughkeepsie in 1895. He was 
an all-around athlete, a splendid rider, and considered 
by Colonel Eoosevelt as one of his most able officers. 

A cable message from Admiral Sampson, dated June 
23, contained the pleasant news that Hobson and his 
companions are confined in Santiago and alive and 
well. 

A flag of truce was sent from our fleet to ascertain 
Hobson's whereabouts, and whether the men were 
confined in Morro Castle. Now that it is known that 
they are not there, there is no reason why the defences 
at the entrance of the harbor should not be destroyed. 

Monday, June 27, news of the arrival of the Span- 
ish fleet at Port Said was published. There seems 
little doubt now but that the Philippines is their des- 
tination. Port Said is at the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, and the ships are making preparations to pass 
through. 
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THE WAE EEVENUE LAW. 

AGBEAT war costs a great deal of money, asd the 
methods of raising this money are necessarily 
a subject of careful thought. The Spanish-Americau 
War means at present a direct expenditure of about 
a million and a quarter of dollars a day ; ajid with 
the increased army that is to be put in the field 
shortly, under the President's second call, this will 
be much increased. 

Various methods have been suggested for raising 
this necessary income, and finally Congress has passed 
a bill called ** The War Eevenue Bill," imposing taxes 
on many things. All but a few of the taxes go into 
effect on the 1st of July. The few became oi)erative 
immediately upon the signing of the bill, on the 13th 
of June. 

Among the provisions are annual taxes as follows, 
to be paid by persons doing business as: Bankers 
(with under 125,000 capital), $50— $2 for each addi- 
tional $1,000 of capital; brokers, $50; pawnbrokers, 
$20; custom-house brokers, $10; insurance agents, 
$12 ; proprietors of theatres, concert halls, and music 
halls, $100; circuses, $100; all other shows, $10. 
Each public billiard-table and each bowling-alley in 
the country, $5. 

It will be readily seen that from these items alone 
a large income will be derived, for there are, we all 
know, thousands of theatres, halls, etc., and many 
thousands of persons are engaged in the lines of 
business taxed. 

But there are other forms of taxes which will bring 
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in a still larger amouBt. Every check that is issued 
after July 1, 1898, must have on it a 2-cent revenue 
stamp; every $100 worth of stock or bonds issued 
must pay 5 c^nts, and every transfer of stock 2 cents ; 
every bill of sale or agreement to sell, 1 cent for each 
$100; all notes, 2 cents for each $100; every express 
money order, 4 cents ; every express package handled 
pays 1 cent tax ; all public telephone messages, 1 cent; 
every memorandum of sale, 10 cents; all deeds for 
property, 50 cents for each $500; all telegrams, 1 cent 
each; 10 cents for each $100 of life insurance issued 
after July 1; one-half cent on each $1 of premium 
paid for fire insurance ; all leases, 25 cents for one year ; 
if for a period between one and three years, 50 cents ; 
over three years, $1; mortgages, from 25 cents up; 
steamer tickets for foreign ports, $1 if cost is under 
$30; $3 between $30 and $60; over $60, $5. Every 
receipt given for an amount over $5, 1 cent. 

It will readily be seen what an enormous income 
this will mean, applying as it does to the whole 
United States, where hundreds of thousands of checks 
are used every day, and where all the other things 
taxed are so numerous. Think of the number of 
telegrams, the number of receipts, of leases, etc. 

The natural tendency will be to reduce the number 
of checks and other documents used, but the neces- 
sary number will still be very great, and the income 
from this taxation will amount to an enormous sum 
in a year. 

Another tax that will bring in a great revenue is 
that on patent medicines, which amounts to about one 
cent on every 25 cents of retail price. All medicines 
sold bottled or in pills or packages will be subject to 
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this tax, and a stamp will be placed on the bottle oi" 
package to represent the payment of the tax. 

All mannfactarers of petroleum and sugar are taxed, 
and the revenue tax on beer is increased. But perhaps 
the most sweeping of all is the tax on legacies. On 
every $100 willed by a relative, a tax of at least 75 
cents has to be paid. The rate varies with the degree 
of relationship : the nearer the connection, the lower 
the rate. This form of tax is considered by many a 
very just and fair method of obtaining revenue, and is 
already employed by many of the States. 

These taxes are called "Internal Eevenue Taxes," 
in distinction from custom duties, and are collected 
by Internal Eevenue Commissioners appointed by 
the President as part of the Treasury Department. 
Stamps, very like postage-stamps, are printed and are 
pasted on the article in all cases where the tax is 
small, such as checks and all other papers, and in the 
case of patent medicines. In the class where jyev- 
sons engaged in business pay an annual tax, and on 
legacies, the commissioners are expected to collect 
the tax, and, to make it sure, it is a finable offence 
for any x)erson to fail to pay any tax to which he is 
subject. 

The taxation under this new law is very similar to 
that imposed during the Civil War. 
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